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Art. I.—Dr. Hicxox’s Rarionat Cosmo.oey. 


RationaL Cosmotoey ; ok, THE Erernat Princirtes AND 
THE Necessary Laws or THE Universe. By Lawrence 
P. Hickok, D.D., Union College. New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Company. 1858. 


Dr. Hickox, it is known to the readers of the Journal, is 
an ardent disciple of the Kantian Psychology, which, on the 
one hand, denies to the mind the power of gaining any 
knowledge by its perceptive faculties, except that which is 
merely phenomenal, or takes place in that part of its con- 
sciousness which respects the action of the senses; and ex- 
hibits the external universe, therefore, as instead of a real 
exterior existence answering to the perceptions of sense, a 
mere series and combination of sense perceptions that exist 
only in the mind; and maintains on the other hand, that a 
knowledge of God and immaterial things is gained only by 
the reason, in contradistinction from the perceptive and 
logical powers, and affirms that the reason is able by a 
direct insight, independent of all means, to discern God, his 
will, and his agency, and the manner in which the uni- 
verse known to the senses was called into existence; and 
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the causes of its receiving the forms into which it is moulded, 
and exhibiting the phenomena which it presents. On the 
ground of this theory, he regards the views entertained by 
philosophers and theologians generally, who contemplate 
the universe as a real external existence and the work 
directly of a self-existing almighty and all-wise Creator, as 
false, and in principle, either atheistic or pantheistic; and 
his aim in this volume is to extricate the world from the 
sway of those systems, by presenting a Cosmology or ex- 
planation of the origin of the universe, that is founded on 
Eternal and Necessary Principles, the reality and truth of 
which is discernible by the direct glance of reason; and 
thereby save revelation and theism from the overthrow 
which he holds they are otherwise liable to meet. 

Whether he is right or not in his assumptions and specu- 
lations is thus a question of moment, and worthy of a 
thorough inquisition. If his theories are true, and, as he 
maintains, the only valid ground of theism, they should be 
recognised as such, though they require important modifica- 
tions of the faith generally held by the church. If not 
true, but instead, altogether destructive of religion, both 
natural and revealed, their character as false and atheistic 
should be exposed, that readers may be withheld from 
assent to them. In place of valid and indicating a deep 
insight into truth, they are in our judgment, mistaken, 
shallow, and self-contradictious in an extraordinary degree, 
and subversive of revelation, belief in God, and all the facts 
on which we proceed in our daily agency towards fellow 
beings and the exterior world. Under this conviction we 
propose to try the validity of his postulates or principles, 
and the application he makes of them. 

The first postulate on which he founds his system, is the 
doctrine that the mind in its perceptive and logical powers 
and processes, deals only with phenomena of the seeming 
material world that lie within the sphere of the senses, and 
neither does nor can pass out of that sphere and deduce 
from the objects it perceives, the being and agency of a 
creator and ruler; nor draw any inference respecting the 
existence and action of any other spiritual agent. 


“The sense can take no cognizance of a substance, but only 
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of qualities. The qualities appear, the substance does not 
appear. I think that some existing thing has impressed ‘the 
organ of sense, and thereby has given a sensation which I have 
discriminated and defined, and in my thought, I refer this dis- 
tinct and definite appearance to that thing as subject ; and then 
in as many ways and through as many organs as that thing is 
thought to give distinct and definite phenomena, I successively 
conclude these phenomena to belong to it, and thus judge dis- 
cursively the qualities to be predicated of one common subject ; 
or which is the same thing, the qualities of one common sub- 
stance. The sense gives the qualities distinctly and definitely, 
and then quite another intellectual function intervenes, and 
taking each quality discursively through the same substance as 
given in thought, connects thus all in it by judging them all to 
inhere there together. The qualities are thus no longer sepa- 
rate, but the attributes of that one substance... By thus 
thinking in judgments, we come to know that the sense pheno- 
mena have their common ground in the one substance we have 
thought for them. And the intellectual function by which we 
have been enabled to connect these qualities into one thing, by 
making this substance to stand under them, we term the under- 
standing.” —Pp. 63, 64. 

“The human understanding . . . is originally constituted to 
possess certain primitive conceptions which become the general 
forms for all varieties of logical judgments, and which are thus 
termed the categories of the pure understanding. These primi- 
tive forms with which our human understanding is constitwution- 
ally endowed, determine and limit our whole sphere of knowing, 
and when analytically formed, they enable the transcendental 
philosopher to say beforehand, from the very constitution of the 
faculty of judging, what is the entire capacity of man for attain- 
ing cognitions. He can know in all the forms provided for him 
in these primitive conceptions, and can conclude in no judg- 
ments which do not range themselves under some of these cate- 
gories.”—Pp. 68, 69. 


He thus holds, that the reason the mind is conscious that 
through the senses it perceives external things having shape, 
relations in space, weight, movableness, roughness, smooth- 
ness, and other qualities, is not that it really perceives ex- 
ternal objects that act on the senses and produce its percep- 
tions of them, nor that any such objects exist without it ; 
but that the mind itself by virtue of its constitution pro- 
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duces those seeming perceptions, so that the objects per- 
ceived are merely conceptional, and without any counter- 
part in a real outer world. And as those apparent percep- 
tions are perceptions only of material qualities, such as ex- 
tension, figure, hardness, softness, movableness, and others, 
he maintains that the mind’s judgments respecting them, 
that is, its apprehensions and conclusions as to their nature, 
qualities, and relations to a cause, necessarily contemplate 
only what is material and phenomenal like themselves. 
But if the mind is thus the creator of the seeming external 
things which it perceives, and is from its constitution un- 
able to reason from them to any higher or other existence 
than the phenomena themselves that take place in it, it 
follows that it can never reason from the seeming external 
world, or that which takes place in the senses and the judg- 
ment in respect to it, to an independent external cause ; nor 
to the existence of any spiritual being, divine or human: 
and thence it results that if a knowledge of God and imma- 
terial things is attained, it must be without the aid of mate- 
rial nature, and by a direct gaze or insight of reason. On 
the ground accordingly of this theory, he holds on the one 
side, that the external world cannot be the means of con- 
veying a knowledge of God to us, or the ground of any 
inference respecting his being, or the being of any imma- 
terial existence ;—while he maintains on the other, that 
reason is able to see him by a direct insight, and determine 
the manner in which he made the world; and that conse- 
quently all our knowledge of him and of the origin of ma- 
terial things, is obtained through that faculty. 

These assumptions, however, in respect to the understand- 
ing and reason, are wholly groundless and mistaken. No 
such faculty belongs to the mind as that which Dr. H. 
denominates the understanding, the office of which is to 
create the sense perceptions and judgments respecting them, 
and that precludes all reasoning from the objects of percep- 
tion to an exterior and divine cause. 

1. The existence of such a faculty in the mind, is gratui- 
tously assumed by Dr. Hickok, and by Kant and others, 
from whom he borrows it, not proved. Kant originally 
advanced it as a mere supposition, for the purpose of seeing 
whether he could not better account for the phenomena of 
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the mind on that hypothesis, than on the common belief 
that our sense-perceptions are caused by the action on the 
organs of an outer world answering to our apprehensions of 
external objects around us. No proofs of its reality were 
offered by him, or by Fichte, Schelling, Hegel, Coleridge, 
nor have there been by Cousin, Morell, or any others that 
have followed in their train. It is a mere arbitrary and 
senseless supposition, and is not a proper basis, therefore, for 
a system of Psychology or Cosmology. 

2. It is contradictory to consciousness. No one pretends 
to be conscious that the outer world with which he is con- 
tinually conversant, is the mere creation of one of his own 
faculties, and has no counterpart nor cause out of himself. 
Were any one to assert that he is conscious that he is the 
creator of the universe, he would be regarded, not as having 
reached a deeper insight into his own nature and the outer 
world, than others have attained, but as demented. On 
the other hand, every one has the clearest and most em- 
phatic consciousness that he is not the creator of his sense- 
perceptions, but that they are produced by the action on his 
organs of causes that are external to his mind. Is not the 
child who is chastened by his parent conscious that the 
strokes from which he suffers are inflicted by an agent ex- 
ternal to himself, and against the remonstrances and strug- 
gles of his whole nature? Is not the individual who is 
lashed at the post, who is torn on the rack, who is nailed to 
the cross, who is burned at the stake, conscious that the tor- 
tures to which he is subjected, are the work of causes that 
lie out of himself, and are independent of his will? And 
is not the whole range of consciousness, in respect to sense- 
perceptions, of the same sort? Is not every one perfectly 
aware that the persons whom he sees and addresses, or who 
address him, are external to himself? Does he not proceed 
on it in all his thoughts, affections, and actions as an indu- 
bitable fact? Has not every one as absolute a knowledge 
a8 he has of any certainty, that the food which he tastes, is 
received by him from without ; that the fire with which he 
is warmed is exterior to himself; that the voices he hears 
strike his ear from without; and that the book he reads, 
the landscape on which he gazes, the road which he travels, 
the heaven into which he looks, and the air which he 
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breathes are external tohimself? Is not the whole action 
of life—all domestic and social institutions, all labors and 
arts, the pursuit of pleasure, the aim at distinction, the toil 
after wealth, based on this conviction? No one will deny 
it. The consciousness that the sensible world is exterior to 
himself and real, is as absolute in every mind, as its know- 
ledge is that it is the subject of the sensations, perceptions, 
and thoughts which take place within it. No one, unless 
delirious, can divest himself of this conviction, or act for a 
moment on the supposition that it is not true. Dr. Hickok 
himself, in spite of his theory, has proceeded throughout 
his volume on the undoubting assurance that the phenome- 
nal world is exterior to himself; that the book he has 
written and published is a genuine material entity, wholly 
separate from himself; and that it is to be read by intelli- 
gent agents wholly external to, and disconnected from him. 
On any other supposition, his volume is the work of a 
maniac. 

No such creative faculty then, as he denominates the un- 
derstanding, belongs to the mind. The sense-perceptions 
have a wholly different origin, and the ground on which 
he builds his Cosmology is altogether supposititious and in 
contradiction to fact. 

His assumption that the mind is incapable of rising to the 
knowledge of God and other spiritual existences through the 
medium of the external world, perceived through the senses, 
is equally gratuitous and groundless. 

He offers no proof of it. Neither he, nor Kant, Cole- 
ridge, and others whom he follows, ever attempted to prove 
—irrespective of their theory of the understanding—that the 
mind is incapable of a knowledge of God through his works. 
They simply assume it in their definition of the understanding 
as the absolute creator of the sense-perceptions, and thence 
as incapable of contemplating those perceptions as the work 
of a corresponding outer material universe, which must 
itself be the work of an intelligent self-existing and almighty 
cause. Grant their theory, that the understanding is the 
creator of the seeming perceptions through the sense of an 
exterior world, and that, therefore, they are no consequence 
or proof of the existence of such a world, and it follows un- 
doubtedly that it cannot be legitimately inferred from them 
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that such a world exists, and is the work of an external, 
independent, and all-powerful intelligence ; and because 
such an inference is in direct contradiction to the theory 
that the mind is the sole author of its sense perceptions, not 
an external universe nor an external intelligence. But it 
follows only on that theory of the nature and origin of the 
universe that is discerned by the senses. Reject that theory 
and admit the fact which is known universally to the con- 
sciousness of men, that the world with which the senses are 
conversant is a real external world, and the work not of the 
mind, but of an external and infinite cause, and there is no 
proof or probability that it may not be the medium to the 
mind of a knowledge of the being and character of that cause. 

2. It is in contradiction to consciousness. One of the 
most conspicuous and important powers of the mind, is that 
of discerning that the changes which it observes in the phy- 
sical world, are effects of causes, of tracing them to their 
causes, and of reasoning from the one to the other. It is on 
this great law that effects are the product of causes, and that 
means must be used in order to the attainment of ends, that 
all the activities of life are founded. In every action in 
which the mind aims at an end,’ it assumes and attempts to 
fill the office of a cause, direct or indirect; and in every 
inquiry or plan in regard to the production of effects or 
attainment of ends, it contemplates them as the work of 
causes, And this great law on which it proceeds in respect 
to all effects that lie within the sphere of its own agency, it 
regards as holding equally in respect to all other effects— 
whet!:er they fall within the scope of man’s power, or tran- 
scend it. Wherever design appears, the mind instinctively 
refers it to an intelligent and designing cause ; and wher- 
ever effects take place that are the work of physical power, 
it as instinctively refers them to a cause that is itself the work 
of an intelligent agent: That the world itself and the uni- 
verse, is an effect ; and the effect of an intelligent cause, of 
attributes proportional in greatnessto the vastness of the effect, 
is accordingly the judgment of men generally ; and to such it 
is as absolute a proof of the being, attributes, and agency of 
God, as any work of human art, as an edifice, a ship, an 
engine is, that man is its contriver and maker. ‘This is not 
simply the consciousness of many millions of human beings, 
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and the general law of the human mind; but it may be safely 
said, that there is not an individual of the race who has any 
true knowledge either of God or the universe, who does not 
regard it as the work of an infinite intelligence, and to whom 
it is not the means, in a large measure, of the knowledge 
which he possesses of the being, attributes, and agency of 
God. The supposition, indeed, that the universe is an effect, 
and yet is not the work of an infinite intelligence, and a proof 
of his being and attributes, is the greatest solecism that can 
be presented to the human understanding—as it is a denial 
of that which to the mind has the greatest and most absolute 
self-evidence of its truth. 

8. It is equally at variance with the Scriptures; which 
teach that “the invisible things of Him, even his eternal 
power and deity, are seen from the creation of the world, 
being understood by the things made; so that they are 
without excuse.” Rom. i. 20. And the heavens are said to 
“ declare the glory of God, and the firmament to show forth 
his handy work.” Ps. xix. 1. And this is the sentiment of 
every renewed, and generally of every thoughtful and cul- 
tivated mind, unless it has been perverted by false and athe- 
istic speculation. The world would be robbed of its beauty 
and made a dismal mockery, if God could not be seen and 
enjoyed in it. 

4, It is inconsistent with Dr. H.’s own concession. He 
admits that the mind “thinks,” or infers that the qualities 
which it perceives by the senses, belong to a “ substance” 
which it does not perceive, and treats them in its concep- 
tions and reasonings, as inhering in that substance. But that 
is admitting and alleging that it reasons from the quali- 
ties discerned by the senses to an invisible cause which is 
not directly discerned by them; and is to relinquish and 
contradict, therefore, his theory that the mind cannot reason 
in the sphere of the material world from effects to their 
cause, and from the seen to the unseen. He proceeds, more- 
over, throughout his volume, on the admission that the 
world is felt by the mind to be an effect that needs to be 
accounted for by a cause that preceded it, and that cannot 
be directly discerned by the senses. 

5. It is contradicted by the principle on which he has 
made his volume as a means to an end. His work is made 
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up of about thirty black forms or figures, arranged in vary- 
ing combinations in lines on successive pages. The eye of 
the reader discerns nothing in it except those forms arranged 
in their differing combinations on a white surface. Were 
his doctrine true, therefore, the mind also of the reader 
would see nothing on the successive pages but those black 
forms. It neither would nor could attach to them a mean- 
ing, and receive them as signals and representatives of 
thought. Its judgments respecting them, Dr. Hickok assures 
us, can only contemplate them as black forms on a white 
ground, without attaching to them any significance. To treat 
them as expressive of thought, is to assume that that which 
is merely phenomenal may be indicative of that which is 
unseen by the eye and spiritual. Yet Dr. Hickok has used 
all the letters and words of his book as signs not only of 
sounds, but of thought, and proceeded on the expectation 
that it will be so received and interpreted by every one who 
reads it; and regarded as the work, not of mere types and 
coloring matter, but of a philosopher of deep insight and 
large learning. How singular that he did not cast a glance 
in this direction, and detect the inconsistency of his practice 
with his theory! How fortunate for him that his doctrine 
of the understanding is not true! If it were, not one of his 
readers could by possibility rise to the idea that his volume 
is a mere vehicle of thought, and the work of an intelligent 
agent. They would be chained by an invincible necessity 
to the conception of it as a mere complication of unmeaning 
black forms on a white ground, and the work alone of types, 
ink, and presses. 

6. It is contradicted, also, by the use of vocal language as 
a vehicle of thought. Were his theory true, nothing that is 
perceived by the senses, whether the ear, the eye, the palate, 
or the touch, could be anything more than a mere unmean- 
ing sense-perception. It could never be contemplated by 
the mind as a representative of thought and feeling. No 
communication, therefore, of thought could take place 
through the voice. The whole race would be as dumb as 
to any expression of the mind by the organs of speech as the 
deaf mute now are. Dr. Hickok contradicts his theory thus 
not only by every book that he publishes, but by every dis- 
course he preaches, every lecture he reads, every conversa- 
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tion he utters, and every accent he breathes in expression 
of thought and feeling. How is it with a reason, as he 
claims, so sharp and penetrating as to be able to see the Invi- 
sible by a direct insight, and determine independently of 
the senses how the material universe must have been formed, 
he is not able to discern this great fact of consciousness on 
which he proceeds and has proceeded throughout life in all 
his communications with his fellow men. 

7. He deserts and contradicts it by the aim of bis Rational 
Cosmology. If his theory were true, there, in the first place, 
would be no external world to be accounted for; and next, 
the supposition that the phenomena of the senses were 
the product of a cause external to the mind, would be pre- 
cluded by the doctrine that the mind itself is the sole cause 
of its sense perceptions. Yet in direct contravention of this 
theory, he proceeds throughout his volume on the assump- 
tion that there is a material world exterior to the senses, and 
that has a cause exterior to the understanding ; he affects to 
be able by a direct glance of reason to discern what that 
cause is; and the object of his volume is to designate it and 
show how it operated to the production of such an external 
physical world as is the object of perception by the senses. 
His theory and his Cosmology are indubitably, therefore, 
“antagonistic forces,” that instead of building the world on 
“ scientific” and “ eternal principles,” only confound and 
subvert each other, and show him to be neither of a far- 
seeing reason, nor of a sound understanding. A more un- 
fortunate position can scarcely be conceived than that of a 
philosopher who attempting with somewhat of a lofty air to 
solve the problem of the universe, only succeeds in showing 
at every step that he has never caught a glimpse, either of 
the universe or himself! 

His theory of the understanding, then, is mistaken and 
groundless, and is deserted by him and confuted at every 
step of his attempt to rear on it an explanation of the origin 
of an outer world as a real existence; all knowledge and 
the very being of which it denies. 

His theory of reason as “the faculty of direct and imme- 
diate insight” and the sole medium of a knowledge of God 
and of causes in the physical world, is equally false and 
absurd. Denying the possibility of a knowledge of God 
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through the medium of his works as they are discerned by 
the senses, and the possibility also of a knowledge of causes 
in the material world through the medium of experience, 
observation, and induction, he maintains that it is by intui- 
tion alone, independently of means, that they can be known ; 
and holds that reason is a faculty of a direct and intuitive 
vision or insight of God, of other spiritual existences, and 
of causes in the material world: and it is on that assump- 
tion that he attempts by intuition, independently of all facts 
known through the senses and induction from them, to dis- 
cern and determine the being, attributes, and acts of God, 
and detect the forces by which the universe was brought 
into existence and received the forms into which it is 
moulded. No such power, however, belongs to the mind. 
We have no “faculty of a direct and immediate insight” of 
God. All our knowledge of him is obtained through means. 
We discern him only as he reveals himself by his works, 
or his word. To suppose that we have a direct and abso- 
lute insight of him, irrespective of any manifestation he 
makes of himself, is to suppose that our knowledge of him 
is omniscient, that is, comprehends all that belongs to his 
nature and agency. For such an insight of him must be 
held to contemplate him as he is, and be exhaustive, there- 
fure, of his nature and agency ; as otherwise it can only be 
& partial, and therefore imperfect; and so a false view, not 
a true insight of him ; and God consequently must be held 
to be exactly what the insight contemplates or conceives 
him ; that is, as limited in being, in power, and in agency ;— 
for it were to contradict the principle on which Dr. Hickok 
proceeds, to make limited truths discerned by reason, the 
basis of inferring that he has higher and vaster attributes 
than are discerned by intuition. To reason from what is 
seen, which must, from the limitation of reason, be finite, to 
what is unseen and infinite in God, were to descend to the 
process of induction, which Dr. Hickok rejects and de- 
nounces. It is clear, therefore, that as God is infinite in 
being, attributes, and agency, if reason is “the faculty of a 
direct and immediate insight” of him, it is a faculty of om- 
niscience, and must comprehend in its glance all that 
belongs to God and his agency. But the mind has no such 
faculty of knowledge independently of means, and of omni- 
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science. The supposition is in the grossest contradiction to 
our nature and consciousness. It is blasphemous also, as 
it either arrogates an attribute of the Infinite, and claims 
that man is as boundless in knowledge as he is; or else 
it implies that God is as limited and imperfect in his nature 
as man’s ideaof him is. For if reason has a direct and 
absolute insight of him, independent of means, it must be 
held to be an insight of all that pertains to him, and that he 
is as limited and imperfect, therefore, in nature and agency, 
as the idea is which reason conceives of him. 

The fancy is equally mistaken and absurd, that reason is 
able to discern, by “a direct and immediate insight,” what 
the forces are that reign in the physical world, and see that 
the universe is the product of those forces, and the manner 
in which they gave birth to that effect. Reason is no such 
power. The forces, of which Dr. H. represents the universe 
as the effect, and which he professes to see by a direct and 
immediate insight, independent of means, are gravity and 
heat. But they are mere qualities or affections of matter, 
and are known only as they are discerned through the senses. 
The science of them, as held and taught by philosophers, is 
the slow result of experience, experiment, and induction, 
not of intuition, Dr. H. might as well pretend that his 
knowledge of geography, mechanics, or language, is the 
work of mere intuition, independent of study and means, 
as that his knowledge of gravity and heat is intuitive, and 
independent of matter. The two great postulates on which 
he proceeds, in rearing his Cosmology, are thus mistaken, 
and at the widest distance from truth, and indicate a wild 
and dreamy mind, that takes no notice of its own conscious- 
ness, but, under the lure of pretentious theories, runs into 
the greatest contradictions to his mental and physical nature, 
to the outer world, and to God. 

Allow him, however, his postulates, and they are wholly 
inadequate to the erection of the lofty structure he attempts 
to rear by them. He only plunges into fresh errors and 
contradictions, and shows that he is as misjudging of the 
outer world, which he affects to construct, as he is of himself, 
and of God. The great truth which he professes to discern 
by the intuition of reason, is, that gravity is the force by 
which the universe was brought into existence, and that that, 
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with heat as a subsidiary force, gave the worlds their form ; 
and his Cosmology is a statement of the way in which he 
maintains it is intuitively clear that these forces gave birth 
to the material universe, and made it what it is. 


“The highest conceptions of the sense will be, that matter 
itself is not cause, except as causal efficiency is given to it; that 
the forces and powers of nature are superinduced upon matter, 
and are something other than the matter ; matter is mere inertia, 
and all changes are wrought in it, and not by it. 

“ But when such a conception is subjected to the insight of 
reason, it is found utterly empty, and that nothing can be made 
of it but a mere negation. To attempt applying it to any use, 
is an absurdity. What can this passive and inert existence do ? 
At rest, it cannot move; and moving, it cannot rest, without a 
force applied to it. It can neither change nor resist change, 
neither combine nor resolve, neither sustain nor press, except as 
power is ziven to it to do all its work. .... If any sense re- 
ceive an impression, and thereby a sensation, out of which the 
intellectual action brings a distinct and definite perception, that 
impression and sensation must have been induced, not at all by the 
dead matter, but by some efficiency put into matter, and it must 
be this, and not matter, that becomes object to perception. 
What, then, can it de? It cannot exist, for it cannot stand out, 
in any sense; it cannot subsist, for it cannot stand under any 
quality ; it is wholly a negation, and if we should attempt to 
conceive of it in any way as object, it would be the absurdity of 
an object that could not be put before any organ of sense. 

“We must, therefore, wholly renounce such a conception of 
matter. Let us, however, keep this force which we have applied 
to matter, and which we have found must, in such case, work 
all the mutations that occur in matter, carefully subjected to a 
rational insight, and determine whether indeed this force that 
does all that is done, is not matter itself. Simple activity is spi- 
ritual activity, and has nothing in it that can awaken the thought 
of force ; and it is only as it meets some opposing action, and en- 
counters an antagonist, that we come to have the notion of force. 
In all push and pull, there is counteraction, complex action, and 
action and reaction, while simple spiritual agency can never be 
made a conception of physical existence. It cannot be thought 
as taking and holding any fixed position; it cannot become a 
permanent, and have a ‘where’ that it might be supposed to 
pull from, nor a ‘there’ that it might be conceived to push to. 
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It could not be determined to any time nor to any place, for it 
has no constant from whence the determination might begin, 
nor where it mightend. When, however, the conception is that 
of simple action in counteraction, an activity that works from 
opposite sides upon itself, we have in it at once a true notion of 
force. From the difficulty of clearly apprehending counteraction 
or antagonism in a single activity, as always acting in opposite 
directions upon, or against itself, and which must be the true 
conception—for the notion is that of one source for the antago- 
hism—it will be more readily taken and equally available in 
result, if we here, and generally through the work, conceive of 
two simple activities meeting each other, and reciprocally hold- 
ing back or resting against each other, and thus of the two 
making a third at the limit of meeting, which is unlike to either, 
In neither of the two activities can there be the notion of force, 
but, at the point of antagonism, force is generated, and one new 
thing comes from the synthesis of the two activities. To distin- 
guish this from other forces hereafter found, we call it antago- 
nist force. In this, position is taken, and there is more than the 
idea of being, which the simple activities each have; there is 
being standing out, an ExisTENcE, being in re, reality, a Ture, 

“ Let, then, an indefinite number of such positions, contiguous 
to each other, be conceived as so taken and occupied, and a 
space will thereby be filled and holden ; an aggregate force will 
maintain itself in a place, and a ground is given on which other 
things may rest. 

“ A substantial reality here exists. This antagonism may be 
conceived to be of any degree of intensity, and the substantial 
ground will hold its place with the same amount of persistence, 
and stand there permanent, impenetrable, and real. Nothing 
else may come into its place, until it has itself been displaced. It 
is not inertia, but a vis inertie ; a force resting against itself, 
and thus holding itself in place. It rests because it has intrin- 
sically an equilibrating resistance. 

“ But this conception of antagonism alone, though fully ade- 
quate to give substantial matter, will not be found adequate to 
give such forms and modes of matter as a universe needs for 
the rational ends designed in it. There will need to be varied 
substance, combinations, and resolutions, perpetual changes and 
processes through successive stages, and thus our very primitive 
idea of matter must comprehend more than the idea of pure 
antagonist force, even that which may dissolve and become a 
combination with pure antagonism. We conceive then of an acti- 
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vity going out in exactly the reverse process of our antagonism, 
even a beginning in the same limit of the meeting simple acti- 
vities and working on each side away from the limit, a throwing 
of simple activities in opposite directions from the limit of con- 
tact. Not a counteracting and resisting, but a divellent and dis- 
parting activity ; not antagonistic, but hereafter known as dis- 
tinctively a diremptive movement wherever the limit in which 
these might be conceived, the contact of two simple activities 
should be, the diremptive movement would be away from that 
limit on each side, and thus a space-vacating and not a space- 
filling activity. The diremptive movement alone would be a 
disparting and going away of the activities from each other and 
leaving a void. But if this diremptive movement be conceived 
as at the very limit and point of contact of the antagonism, the 
antagonist activity working towards itself in the limit, and the 
diremptive activity working from itself out of the limit, then must 
the diremptive movement on each side encounter the antagonist 
movement, the simple diremptive activity going out on one side 
from the limit will meet the antagonist activity on the same side 
coming into the limit, and these two principles of the opposite 
kindsof forces must make anew counteraction among themselves, 
And equally so with the going out and coming in of the oppo- 
site kinds of forces in their simple activities on the other side of 
the limit, the one must encounter the other, and engender a new 
counteraction among themselves on this side. The result must 
thus be, that while the diremptive activity disparts and loosens the 
antagonism, the antagonist activity on the other hand, restrains 
and binds in the divellency, and thus the diremption can neither 
go off wholly on either side and leave the limit void, nor the anta- 
gonism come up from each side and make the limit full, but both 
antagonism and diremption meet in the limit and make a third 
thing, which may be called indifferently an antagonist force 
loosed, or a diremptive force fixed.”—Pp. 92-96. 


The merely hypothetical and conceptional character of 
this passage is a specimen of his method throughout the 
volume. He does not affect to prove the reality of what he 
professes to see by a direct insight of reason. He relies 
wholly on conception, assumption, and assertion. All that 
he deems necessary to establish a Cosmology, is, to conceive 
of certain forces, and then assume that they exist and act 
in such a way as to give birth to such a universe as to the 
senses appears to exist around us. If he but conceives of 
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certain causes from which the universe, as he contemplates 
it, may have sprung, he regards that as all that is requisite 
to a rational Cosmology. Whether such forces exist in 
reality, and are the real cause of the universe, is quite another 
and a wholly indifferent question. And the reason of this 
is, that the universe for which he attempts to account, is 
not a real material, but only an ideal one. He doves not be- 
lieve in the existence of matter, but only of phenomena that 
have no counterpart in an outer world ; and as the universe 
of which he affects to give the origin, is only a conceptional 
one, he regards a conceptional explanation of it as all that 
a direct and immediate insight into its nature demands. 
And it is here that the solution is seen, of the cool self- 
complacency with which, while denouncing all science 
reached by the induction of facts, and fortified by logic, as an 
empty pageant, he passes off this wild dream of a capricious 
fancy, as a rational and scientific explanation of the uni- 
verse, because founded on an infallible insight of the eternal 
principles from which all material things spring. But grant 
him the forces which he conceives, and no such universe as 
exists nor any other could follow. 

First. His attempt to account for the universe by forces 
such as gravity and heat, that are external to the mind, is 
contradictory to his theory of the understanding, which ex- 
hibits that faculty as the sole cause of all the sense-percep- 
tions ;—instead of a world existing out of the senses. If, as 
he thus maintains, there is no universe except in perception 
by the senses, and the mind is the sole cause of that; the 
supposition is false and solecistical, that it is caused by phy- 
sical forces that exist out of the mind. Such a solution, 
instead of intuitively certain from the insight of reason, carries 
on its front the brand of error and senselessness. 

Second. He falls into the solecism also of attempting to ac- 

count for the universe as an external material structure, while 
he denies the reality of matter, and resolves it now into imma- 
terial forces, and now into mere phenomena in the mind. If, 
ashe affirms in the passage we have transcribed, matter does 
not and cannot exist, what can be more absurd and self- 
contradictions than to affect to account for it, and by an 
infallible insight of reason, as a real external material exist- 
ence? If it does not exist, then as his theory of the under- 
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standing represents, it is merely phenomenal, and is only in 
the mind that creates it. Butif it isa mere form of percep- 
tion and has no external existence, what can be more con- 
tradictious and irrational than to attempt to account for it 
as an exterior existence, and by forces that lie out of the 
mind? Yet this confusion and contradiction of assumptions 
and representations reign throughout his volume. 

In the paragraph we have quoted, in which he denies 
that matter does or could exist, he yet speaks of it as a real 
external existence, and affirms not only that the perception 
of it is a different thing from matter itself, but that the 
efficiency by which the perception of it is produced, is put 
into matter, and that it is that efficiency, and not the matter, 
that is the object of perception. It does not exist then, and 
yet it is a material reality ; it is merely phenomenal or con- 
ceptiunal, and exists only in the mind which creates it, and 
yet it has a real exterior existence and is the product and 
the object of external physical forces! And this jargon of 
self-contradiction is the result of a direct and immediate in- 
sight of infallible reason ! 

Third. He falls into a like solecism in assuming that gra- 
vity and heat are forces that exist independently of, and 
antecedently to matter, and are the causes of its existence. 
He says— 


“ We have only the forces of gravity and heat as comprising 
within themselves all the physical powers in nature. 

“ This comprehension of all mechanical force and movement 
within the two original and constitutive forces of nature, anta- 
gonist and diremptive, is a striking confirmation that our cosmo- 
logy has been made to rest on the basis of a true and valid 
science. The principle of the generation of the material universe 
involved the agency of these two forces and needed none other, 
teens And now, when we come to examine the actual forces 
operating anywhere within the created universe, and make the 
analysis of all the mechanical powers we can extract from 
nature, we find them all resolvable into weight and expansion, 
or gravity and heat, which are only the pressure of antagonist 
activities and the disparting of diremptive activities. Nature 
needed nothing more for its own existence; nature uses nothing 
more for its onward development; nature yields nothing more 
to human solicitation and extortion.”—P. 384. 
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He thus exhibits gravity and heat as forces that exist 
independently of matter, and that bring it into being. But 
that is in contradiction to the most indubitable fact. Gravity 
and heat are qualities or affections of matter, as absolutely 
as extension, figure, and solidity are. They are not known 
as independent existences any more than figure, color, and 
motion are, nor can they be, inasmuch as they cannot, 
except as properties or affections of matter, be objects of 
perception. The fact that gravity is a leading property or 
affection of all matter, is no more a ground for the assump- 
tion that it exists antecedently to and independently of it, 
and is its chief creating cause, than the fact that figure and 
motion are affections of matter universally, is a ground for 
the assumption that they exist independently of it, and 
cause its existence. His theory that gravity and heat are 
the causes of matter and its forms, is nothing else than the 
theory that the material universe is the cause of itself. 

In other passages he maintains that gravity and heat as 
autagonistic and diremptive forces are matter itself; and 
that matter is nothing else than those forces. “ Let us 
keep this force which we have supposed to be supplied to 
matter, .... carefully subjected to a rational insight, and 
determine whether indeed this force, that does all that is 
done, 2s not matter itself,” p. 93. “ With the distinct con- 
ception of force as the essence of all material being clearly 
in mind, we seek now to apprehend how, where force is not, 
it may begin to be,” p. 97. “ When we conceive of the 
substantial matter itself as a force filling certain places in 
space, we may readily apprehend how the senses must be 
impressed by it, and the sensations induced brought up into 
the light of consciousness,” p. 110. 

But if force and matter are thus identically the same, 
then his attempt to account for the existence of matter as 
the product of force, is an attempt to account for it asa 
self-creation, or the effect of itself as its cause. In the exhi- 
bition of those forces as impressing the senses and producing 
sensation und perception, he contradicts also his theory of 
the understanding, in which he represents that faculty 
as the sole cause of sense-perception. He also maintains, on 
that ground, that no inference can be drawn from a sense-pe!- 
ception, to an external material agent or force as its cause. 
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Here he affirms that we may readily apprehend how such a 
sensation and perception are produced by an external force, 
and assumes, therefore, that we may reason from the per- 
ception and sensation as effects, to the external force as 
their cause. 

Fourth. But grant him the forces to which he ascribes the 
formation of the universe, and they could have no power to 
produce matter. He holds that matter is the product of the 
antagonistic force of gravity, and the diremptive force of 
heat. 


“ God puts his simple activity in counter-agency. He makes 
act meet and hold act, and in this originates an antagonism 
which constitutes force; a new thing; a something standing 
out for objective manifestation, and holding itself in position as 
a reality distinct from his own objective simplicity. This force 
fixes itself in position; holds itself at rest; and so far from 
being inert, its very existence is a vis inertia, or a force actively 
holding itself still. Combined with this antagonist activity, in 
the same limit of counter-action, is the diremptive activity that 
works conversely to the antagonism, and which may for the 
present be apprehended as in unity, and the antagonism and 
diremption to be the one agency of the absolute Spirit in one 
and the same limit of their action; the antagonism working 
each way into the limit, and the diremption working each way 
from the limit, and both making in their interaction a compound 
material substance, which has the disparting of the antagonism 
in the diremption between the counter-working activities, and 
the fixing of the diremption by the antagonism on each side of 
the divellent activities. There is thus the combination of three 
molecular forces in one limit,—the diremption works each way 
out from the limit, and thus counterworks with an antagonism 
coming up each way in the limit, and thereby two antagonisms 
and one diremptive force equilibrate each other, and fill and 
hold the space they have taken. Any considerable extent of 
space so filled, a cubic inch, or a cubic mile, is a creation of 
matter palpable to the senses, impenetrable and substantial.” 
—P. 101. 


The reader can scarcely fail to notice the utter absence of 
proof from this passage, and the tone of assertion that per- 
vades its jargon of words, and its undisguised pantheism. 
But the chief doctrine advanced in it is, that gravity acting 
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in antagonism to itself, and heat acting at a right angle 
with gravity, are the creative causes of matter; and that 
the material world is the product of those forces acting 
in those directions. We, however, not only have nothing 
but his word for it, but the supposition is wholly groundless 
and solecistical. 

1. Gravity and heat are properties or affections of matter, 
not matter itself, and have no more power by self-antagonis- 
tic agencies and agencies against each other to produce it, 
than any of its other qualities have, or than matter itself 
has to produce those forces. If they have, why do they 
not bring new matter into existence when and wherever 
they are brought into contact with each other? Why, 
when a trip-hammer falls with great force on a red-hot iron 
on an anvil, does not a new batch of matter leap into ex- 
istence? Why, when a locomotive engine rushes along the 
track producing a violent pressure and developing a large 
amount of heat, is not a line of new matter called into 
being? Why is not the work of creation now going on at 
the centre of the globe as rapidly, as according to Dr. 
Hickok, it was at the commencement of its creation? There 
is no diminution in the antagonistic force of gravity there, 
nor in the diremptive force of heat. No reason can be 
given, why, on his theory, the earth, the other planets, and 
the sun, should not be continually augmenting in bulk, and 
at length fill all the space that is comprised in the sweep of 
our system. Butas not a particle of matter has been added 
to our globe, or any other body of our system, since its crea- 
tion, while gravity and heat have been in continual activity, 
it is clear that they are not the creators of matter, and have 
no power or tendency to call it into existence. How is it 
that Dr. Hickok’s insight of reason did not happen, in its far 
reaching glances, to catch a glimpse of this palpable certainty? 

2. It is contradictious to the nature of gravity to suppose 
that, independently of matter, it should act in antagonism 
to itself. ILow can it tend to a point us a centre, unless 
there is something there to constitute that point a centre to 
it, of attraction? To suppose there is nothing in a point to 
which it tends but bare space, is either to suppose that the 
space itself occupied by that point, attracts it; or else that 
gravity, wherever it exists, is self-antagonistic. But if mere 
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space were the object to it of attraction, then, as any one 
point of space would be as attractive as any other, each 
point would retain the gravity under its influence in 
the place which it occupied, and prevent any concentration 
in a common central point. If, on the other hand, gravity 
itself, wherever it is, were self-antagonistic, then it would 
exert its antagonism equally in all points where it exists; 
and thereby be held stationary, instead of tending to a com- 
mon centre. The supposition, therefore, that it should act 
antagonistically to itself, without matter to constitute a 
centre towards which it should tend, is contradictory to its 
nature and absurd, It is contradictious and absurd also to 
exhibit it as the creator of all matter, by its self-antagonism, 
when from its nature matter is an indispensable requisite to 
the possibility of its acting in self-antagonism. 

8. This theory yields no explanation of the diversities of 
kind that exist in matter, and the disproportions of the 
several kinds. As gravity and heat are always identically 
the same, if they are the creators of matter, and always 
create it in precisely the same conditions and the same form, 
the matter which they call into existence should all be of 
identically the same nature. But the matter that exists is 
of about sixty distinet kinds. There are minerals, earths, 
and gases, and many varieties of each. They cannot have 
been produced, therefore, by gravity and heat acting antago- 
nistieally in the same conditions, with the same energies, and 
in the same proportions to each other. Were Dr. H.’s 
theory correct, if a single mineral exists in the earth, the earth 
should consist solely of that mineral; no other should belong 
to it, and no earths nor gases. Dr. Hickok’s rational in- 
sight is a very different world-builder from Him who created 
the heavens and the earth, and who, by his fiat, gave the 
elements of which it consists the various natures that belong 
to them. 

4. On the supposition that his forces could create matter 
by their counter-agency, they could not, acting in the mode 
he represents, give the matter they produced the form of a 
sphere. He represents gravity, instead of acting from all 
opposite points towards a common eentre, as acting only 
from two opposite points which he calls poles : and exhibits 
heat as acting out from that line of gravity. 
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“ At the point of counteraction each agency must turn its 
opposite back upon itself, so that there is not merely a counter- 
working at one point where the agencies meet, as in the incep- 
tion of the antagonism, but from the very action of the antago- 
nism, the antagonists have made each the other to react upon 
itself, and press back upon its own line of action, so that not 
only now is there counteraction where one simple activity meets 
the other, but each way in the line of action, each activity has 
been made to react upon itself, and there is counter-agency each 
way out of and beyond the point of contact, and thus already 
has there been an accumulation, a growth, a new-birth of forces 
from the original point of counter-working. And now were 
there but the simple law of action and reaction as opposite and 
equal, the accumulations of force must be in the right line of 
the original activities, and each one accumulate, by its retorsion 
from the energy of the other, new antagonisms in itself succes- 
sively as from point to point it was made to turn back upon 
itself. Matter would thus necessarily be generated in right lines. 
But the second law of motion comes in immediately upon the 
original counter-working, and so soon as there succeeds a reac- 
tion in each simple activity, and thus a force fixing upon a new 
position out of the original point of contact, there comes at once 
an extended static each way in this line, and thus an excess of 
resistance over that of a lateral movement from the point of 
contact. The reagency, therefore, cannot move directly back 
in each in the line of the original antagonism, but must be com- 
pounded of the forces acting, and thus moving out every way 
Jrom the point of original contact, and as it were lifting itself 
up every way from this point as a centre ; and thus the force 
accumulates, not only back in the line of the original agencies 
through their mutual reaction, but also from the compounding 
of the movement of such accumulation of resistance in that 
direction, every way laterally from the point of counteraction. 
While then the simple reacting force would go out in right lines 
directly back each way from the point of contact, the com- 
pounded forces will rise, as it were, in a ring, at the point of 
contact directly transverse of the original law of action. 

“ But again, so soon as the accumulation should thus begin in 
this ring at right angles to the original direction, the antagonisms 
of which the ring is itself composed, must turn the component 
simple activities each back upon itself, through all the points of 
force in the ring, just as at first the one central antagonism 
turned its simple activities back upon themselves. This pushing 
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each its fellow activity back upon itself, in every point of force 
composing the transverse ring, must accumulate two other rings 
of forces, one on each side of the first or equatorial ring, and 
which will be, in fact, the turning of the whole ring on each 
side from itself, and making it to flow in newly-engendered 
streams of forces on both sides backward towards the polar 
points. Zhe continued activity of the central antagonism, kept 
by the polar points from going back any further in a right line 
as an axis, must perpetuate this flowing back on each side of the 
equator in new generations of forces, till they meet in their re- 
spective polar points, and a proper globe is thus formed by a 
spherical layer all about the central point. This primitive globe 
is now self-balanced in all its points; but, as the central action 
goes on, it must again push each way in the axis, and generate 
two other polar points beyond, thereby elongating the axis, and 
in this elongation, there comes, as before, a static rest in the 
axial direction, and the central working must rise again in a new 
transverse ring, and repeat a new flow of forces in their rings 
from the equator each way to the poles, and augment the globe 
by another ensphering layer, when all again is balanced, and a 
new elongation of the axis takes place, to repeat the same equa- 
torial rising and flowing back to the poles, and so on indefinitely, 
till the reactions in the accumulating forces of the globe balance 
the energy of the central working, and the globe ceases to 
grow.”—Pp. 140-142. 


The error of the assumptions on which he proceeds in this 
passage, and the self-contradictions into which he runs, are 
but exemplifications of the hallucination that marks, at 
every step, his boasted insight of reason. 

He assumes that gravity acted from only two opposite 
points, which he calls poles, towards a common centre, and, 
therefore, that it existed only in that line. But that is con- 
trary to fact. It acts in lines from all opposite points to the 
centre to which it tends, and in any one as much as any 
other. It is as inconsistent with its nature to assume that it 
should not act equally from all points towards the centre to 
which it tends, as it is to assume that it does not act at all. 

On the supposition that it acted only from two opposite 
points, and on a single line to a centre, it is clear that if any 
matter were generated at the centre by the pressure of the 
opposite forces, and were pushed sideways out of that line, 
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the moment it passed out of it, it would pass out of the 
sphere of gravity, and be driven, by the projectile force 
that carried it out of that sphere, into space, and would con- 
tinue to move on in a straight line till it met a counteracting 
force from some other quarter: and consequently, no globe 
of matter, nor any accumulation whatever, would take 
place at the centre. In assuming that the matter generated 
by the counteracting forces would form itself into a globe 
around the central point, he forgets that his postulate implies 
that gravity acts from only two opposite points, and on a 
single line, and therefore that all matter out of that line, on 
either side, must be exempt from its influence, and subject 
only to the projectile force by which it was borne out of the 
line of gravity. Theshape, therefore, the matter not driven 
off would assume, would be that of a line simply, not that of 
a globe. 

On the supposition that matter were generated at the 
central point, in the manner he assumes, and that it accu- 
mulated around that point, the enlargement of the globe, 
into which it formed itself, would plainly be from within, by 
expansion of the exterior crust, or by bursting through it 
to the exterior, not, as he represents, by the superposition of 
a new layer on the exterior. As, on his theory, all the 
matter generated would be generated at the central point, 
the effect of its generation would be to throw the matter 
already accumulated around it further from the centre, either 
by expanding it into a thinner layer, or by breaking it into 
masses, and raising it from the centre in that form. In 
either case, the new circle of matter would immediately 
surround the centre, not be superimposed on the surface. 

On his hypothesis, the generation of matter at the centre, 
in place of coming to a pause after it had reached a certain 
mass, would go on for ever, and increase on a scale propor- 
tioned to its accumulation. As the pressure at the centre 
would increase in the ratio of the quantity of matter subject 
to it, the generation of new matter would necessarily take 
place in proportion to that pressure. The quantity of matter 
pressing on the centre, instead of intercepting, would ang- 
ment its production, whether it were accumulated in the 
mere line betwixt the centre and the poles, or were formed 
into a globe; and our world, if formed in that way, instead 
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of remaining stationary in bulk for near six thousand years, 
should have expanded long since to a sphere millions of 
times its present size, and all the bodies of the solar system 
grown to such dimensions as to have brought them into 
contact with each other, and united them in one mass. 

Dr. Hickok’s insight of reason, is thus nothing but a wild 
hallucinated imagination, that pays no regard either to the 
laws of matter, or to his own mistaken assumptions in respect 
to them. 

5. He maintains that the matter which he holds would be 
generated by the antagonist force of gravity, would be raised 
by heat to fusion, and become a molten ocean. 


“ This diremptive action ultimately disparts the layers, and also 
the molecules in the layers, and dissolves the whole mass into a 
fluid or molten state. The two agencies thus balance each other, 
and the diremption is held still while the antagonism is just 
parted, and the fluid ether rests quiet.”—P. 187. 


But this is, in the first place, a mere assumption. He 
neither alleges any proof, nor can, that such a quantity of 
heat exists in conjunction with gravity, wherever the latter 
acts, that matter, under their joint influence, in a condition 
like that which he supposes, would be melted. To assume 
such a point, however, without evidence, is to treat the 
question as one of mere imagination, instead of scientific 
truth, and to mock his readers in place of instructing them. 

In the next place, on the supposition that gravity and 
heat are such counteracting forces as he imagines, it is intui- 
tively clear that the force of heat could never advance to 
such a point, as to produce a fusion of matter. For in order 
to the fusion of matter, supposed to be generated by the 
antagonistic force of gravity, heat must become the pre- 
dominating activity in it, countervail the gravitating power, 
and drive the particles from the intimate conjunction with 
each other in which they would otherwise be held by it. 
But it is self-evident that heat brought into activity by mere 
pressure, could never rise to a higher expansive force than 
simply to balance the antagonist force of gravity; as the 
moment they reached a counterpoise they would remain in 
equilibrium. As no heat could be developed but by the 
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pressure produced by the gravity, when that pressure was 
counterbalanced by the expansive force of the heat, the 
further development of heat would cease, and the two 
forces hold themselves balanced. And that counterpoise 
would be reached before a fusion of matter could be pro- 
duced, inasmuch as fusion could not take place, unless heat 
became a more powerful force than gravity, and released 
the particles from the union in which they were held by it, 
No fusion then could ever take place by the mere pressure 
of opposite forces. 

In the third place, on the supposition, however, that gra- 
vity and heat are such counteracting forces as he assumes, 
and that the point at which they would counterbalance each 
other were at or above the point of fusion, then it is clear 
that all that was ever fused would remain so. For as the 
measure of the heat producing fusion would result from the 
measure of the opposing force of gravity, and as that force 
would for ever remain the same while the quantity and posi- 
tion of the matter remained unchanged, the heat also would 
continue at the same point of intensity. And as the fresh 
matter continually generated at the centre would come into 
existence in a state of fusion, and would swell the volume 
of molten matter to proportionably greater dimensions, the 
point of equilibration would be removed to a proportional 
distance from the centre, and the mass, to whatever bulk it 
may be supposed to be expanded, for ever remain in fusion 
and unaltered in its temperature. For as Dr. Hickok 
treats heat not as a property of matter, but a force inde- 
pendent of it, in the same manner as gravity, according to 
his theory of it, he cannot assume that it would pass off 
from the heated mass into space, any more than he can 
assume that gravity evaporates or quits its hold of matter, 
and disperses itself in empty space. 

According to his hypothesis, then, taken on the one suppo- 
sition—no matter could ever be fused by the mere force of 
pressure; taken on the other, and all matter brought into 
existence would be in a state of fusion, and would for ever 
remain so; and no solid globe could ever be produced by 
the forces that control it. In either case his theory wholly 
fails. 

6. On the supposition that gravity and heat acting in coun- 
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teraction, in the manner he supposes, could produce matter, 
fuse it and form it into a sphere, they could not give it a 
rotary motion on its axis. He says:— 


“When the heat is perpetually forced from the centre as 
there generated, into the equatorial plane, the hemispherical 
antagonism tends to hold it in this place, and necessitates its 
accumulation in the equatorial region. It presses its way be- 
tween the layers only overcoming this hemispherical resistance. 
The perpetual generation and effusion must at length isolate 
every antagonist molecule, and thus truly fuse the whole sphere, 
but,the greatest press of conflicting forces must be in and near 
to the equatorial plane. 

“With this pressure of the two hemispheres together in the 
equatorial plane, from the perpetual working of the central an- 
tagonism, and the exact balancing of the molecules in fluid rest 
by the loosening of the interposed and everywhere permeating 
heat-force, we have a starting-point for the insight to attain to 
further determinations, The perpetual pressure of new gene- 
rated forces, both antagonist and diremptive, into the balanced 
fluid ether, and which from the loosened and dissolved state of 
the antagonist forces on the spherical layers, cannot now aug- 
ment the volume of the universal sphere, must gradually condense 
and thicken the homogeneous etherial fluid, and make it to bea 
chaotic mass of blended and confused interworking forces that 
by occasion given shall come together in chemical combination, 
and constitute various distinct substances. The even working 
of the two central forces, while thickening the mass to greater 
consistency, keeps it still fluid and molten, and ready to flow on 
any excess of pressure. 

“This excess must ultimately come, when the consistency of 
the mass is too dense to permit the ready penetration of the 
central working forces. A commingled stream of such forces, 
precluded from free permeation in the thickened chaotic matter, 
must drive it into currents, and force the resisting portions before 
it into unequal accumulations, The invading currents, meeting 
with the resistance of the matter in advance, must tend perpe- 
tually in spiral and gyrating movements, turning athwart their 
own courses and revolving across their general lines of move- 
ment. Such whirling movement must repeatedly break up the 
matter that it carries into diverse successive separations, and at 
intervals make wheeling portions of matter that turn themselves 
about upon their own axes, and work themselves into spherical 
forms.”—Pp, 187-189. 
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Here also he contradicts alike his own theory and the 
laws of matter. On the supposition that matter were pro- 
duced in the manner he represents, by the mere forces of 
gravity and heat, it is clear that it would be absolutely homo- 
geneous. Identically the same causes acting in precisely 
the same conditions and forms, could only produce exactly 
similar effects. As there then would be no diversities in the 
nature of the matter produced, nor the forces by which it 
was influenced, there would be no possibility of any such 
chemical activities between its particles. As they would all 
be exactly alike and under exactly the same forces, if any 
two were attracted towards each other, all the rest would, 
and would unite as one homogeneous mass: if any two par- 
ticles repelled each other, all the rest would, and no other 
conjunction could take place between them than that which 
was produced by gravity. The fancy of currents and 
whirlpools among them is, therefore, inconsistent with his 
hypothesis of their origin. Next, on the supposition of any 
amount of chemical activity among them, it would not pro- 
duce the rotation of the general mass on its axis by the 
generation of currents and whirlpools. It could have no 
tendency in that direction: for as a current could only be 
produced by an expansion at a given point by which a por- 
tion of the molten ocean was raised above the general level, 
so as to flow off and produce an equilibrium, it would, in 
order to that, flow in all directions from the centre of the 
elevation, and tend no more, therefore, to cause a rotation of 
the whole mass in one direction, than in any other. 

Nor could any currents that might be supposed to be 
generated in it have any tendency to form the portions of 
matter moved by them into separate spheres, with each a 
centre of gravity within itself, distinct from that of the 
common mass. 

What can be more absurd, indeed, than to imagine, as Dr. 
H. does, that a mere agency, springing from chemical forces 
which, from their nature, would be confined within narrow 
limits, could set in rotation a mass of matter in a molten 
universe, equal to all that is comprised in the solar system ? 
But whatever gyrations and whirling motions might arise, 
the moving mass could not become a sphere independent 
of the surrounding matter, with a centre of gravity of its 
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own; as that would require that it should be released from 
the gravitating power to the common centre of the general 
mass, which would be impossible, except by its projection 
into space with such force as to countervail its tendency to 
that centre, and prevent its returning to it: an effect that 
could not result from mere chemical forces. 

He fails, thus, to account for the chemical agencies to 
which he ascribes such important offices, and for the rota- 
tion of the general mass of matter, which he supposes to 
have been generated, on its axis, or its formation into sepa- 
rate spheres. 

7. He fails equally to account for the projection of spheres 
from the general mass, and their rotation after being sepa- 
rated, as he assumes, on their own centres. 


* Single Worlds—-When any rotating mass shall be of so 
great consistency, or of such slow motion, that the revolving 
force at the circumference is less than the force of gravity or 
adhesion, then can no part be separated from the mass in its 
revolutions, but the forces of gravity and revolution will work 
on together, and the surrounding fluid matter will be taken up 
and incorporated into the body, and the wheeling mass must 
ultimately settle itself into a globe of such an oblate form as the 
exact compounding of the gravitating and revolving forces shall 
determine. It must henceforth fill its own place, and rotate 
alone on its own axis, and take that position in the great sphere 
which is determined in its specific gravity.”—P. 191. 


But how is this single world to extricate itself from the 
gravitating power which binds it to the general mass of 
which it is a part, and fly off into space to such a measure- 
less distance that it shall become an independent world in 
its movements? Dr. Hickok has not even attempted to 
indicate any projectile force by which that essential change 
can be accomplished. It could not be the result of chemi- 
cal agencies. They only act between particles that are 
near each other, and in subordination to the higher force of 
gravity. They have no projectile force whatever, neither 
has gravity nor heat, the only forces which Dr. Hickok 
deems necessary in order to build a world. Gravity is the 
direct opposite of a projectile force, and holds matter to a 
common centre, in place of hurling it from it: while heat 
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only expands the matter which it permeates into a greater 
volume. It has no power to project it in great masses out 
of the sphere of gravity. A more pitiable break-down 
than his system here exhibits cannot well be conceived. 
Grant him all the false, absurd, and contradictory postu- 
lates that he claims, till he attempts the formation of sepa- 
rate worlds, and he then comes to a dead pause, or rather 
welters for ever in his ocean of molten matter without any 
power to extricate himself. He has no force by which he 
can form any part of the general mass into a spherical 
shape. He has none by which he can give it a rotary mo- 
tion on its axis. He has none by which he can project it 
into empty space and make it an independent world, or the 
centre of a system of worlds. 

8. He breaks down, in like manner, in his theory of the 
formation of planets. 


* Systems of Worlds.—<As these spherical bodies rotate on 
their axes, there must be not only the hemispherical pressure, 
but the force of rotation, perpetually tending to flatten the 
spheres at their poles and elevate them at their equators. If 
any of them have too little adhesiveness, or such an excess of 
tangential force in rapidity of rotation as to overmatch the force 
of gravity, then cannot the superficial and equatorial portion 
maintain its connexion with the mass, but must commence its 
discession at the place of the excess of the tangential force. 
This disceding portion will be followed by so much of the fluid 
equatorial circumference as shall, at the time, bring the rotating 
and gravitating forces in equilibration, when the sphere will 
continue its rotations, and the detached portion must follow out 
its separate determinations. 

“If the tangential impulse has added but little to the mo- 
mentum which the now detached portion had when in con- 
nexion with the spherical body, then must the parted mass 
move nearly in the old circular track that it had when in the 
equatorial surface of the body it had left. But if it has excess 
of revolving over the gravitating force, and yet not sufficient to 
carry it beyond the attracting force of the sphere, the impulse 
must, proportioned to this excess, carry the detached portion 
out beyond its old track in the equatorial circumference it has 
left, and must deviate perpetually wider and wider from it, up 
to a certain point. The tangential force is constant, and as the 
detached portion moves off, the gravitating force is perpetually 
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diminishing in the ratio of the square of the distance, it must 
therefore discede from its old path, till it comes to its culminat- 
ing point in the opposite end of a line drawn through the cen- 
tre of the sphere from the point where it disceded from the 
sphere. From this point the gravitating force begins to aug- 
ment and bring the course gradually nearer to its old traek, 
till in the point from whence it disceded its orbit will have been 
completed, and it must henceforth continue to move through 
these superior and inferior apsides, in an elliptical orbit around 
its old parent sphere, and be known as a distinct planet.”—Pp. 
192, 193. 


But, in the first place, on the supposition that a sphere 
were formed, his theory, as we have shown, furnishes no 
force by which it could be made to rotate on its axis. 
Neither gravity, heat, nor any species of chemical agency 
would have the slightest tendency to produce such an 
effect. 

Next, on the supposition that a rotary motion were given 
it, he then cannot prove nor furnish any probability that it 
would rotate with such rapidity as to throw any part of its 
matter into space. No such event has, so far as is known, 
ever taken place. The rotary motion of the sun, the 
planets, and thesatellites, is wholly unlike their other motions, 
and the effect of a wholly different impulse; and it is 
absolutely uniform. Not the slightest appreciable differ- 
ence is discoverable in the rapidity of the earth’s revolu- 
tion on its axis, during the lapse of years and centuries, nor 
in the revolution of Jupiter nor Saturn. There is no 
reason, therefore, to suppose they ever revolved on their 
axes more rapidly than they do at the present moment ; 
nor that they were ever of any greater dimensions. But 
no matter is now thrown from their equatorial regions into 
space, and formed into new planets or satellites. It is as 
groundless and contradictory to the laws that govern them, 
therefore, to suppose that oceans of air, water, or molten 
matter, were thrown from their equators, thousands of years 
ago, as it were to suppose it to be projected from them 
now. 

And finally, on the supposition that matter were thrown 
from such a world, and formed into a sphere, it would not 
rotate on its axis. Such a projectile motion could not pos- 
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sibly generate a motion round its centre. The movements 
are wholly different in kind, and could not spring from the 
same impulse. The projectile motion of the planets is far 
more rapid also than their rotary motion, and thence could 
never have been identically the same, nor resulted from the 
same cause; and this Dr. H. admits in effect in his attempt 
to account for the fact, that the satellites of the planets 
have no such rotary motion as the planets, but only turn 
once like our moon, in a revolution round their primaries, 
pp. 196, 197. As this law holds in respect to moons, sup- 
posed to be thrown from planets, it must equally in respect 
to planets, supposed to be thrown from suns. 

We might offer many other objections equally fatal to 
his theory, but it is unnecessary. It has not the slightest 
title to the character of a scientific cosmology, but is a 
wild and arbitrary scheme wrought out by Dr. IL.’s imagi- 
nation, without regard either to the laws of matter, or his 
own postulates respecting them. What greater absurdity 
and self-contradiction can be conceived, than the assump- 
tion, first, that gravity, which is a property of matter, exists 
and acts independently of that of which it is a property ? 
Second, that two opposite rays or lines of gravity tending to 
a point between them, should collide, and by their collision 
create all the matter of which the material universe consists 
Third, that such a boundless sum of heat should be stationed 
at the point in which those two lines of gravity meet, as to 
melt all the matter in the universe, and convert it into a 
molten ocean? Fourth, that then, without any cause,— 
except chemical activities which the homogeneousness of 
matter produced in the manner supposed, would preclude 
—that molten ocean should form itself into separate globes, 
give them a rotary motion, and project them into space at 
the distances from each other at which the starry and 
planetary worlds are stationed? Had such a dream ema- 
nated from Bedlam, would not men of sense regard it as 
bearing on its forehead the stamp of its origin? [low hap- 
pens it now that Dr. Hickok has got up such a monstrous 
system of false and absurd assumption and misrepresenta- 
tion, and attempts to pass it off as the work of an infallible 
insight? The reason lies undoubtedly in his atheistic 
idealism. He does not and cannot, on his theory of the 
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understanding, believe in the existence of a veritable ex- 
ternal world. He holds that all the objects of sense-percep- 
tion are merely conceptional, and exist only in the mind 
that perceives them. The universe accordingly is to him 
only ideal, and needs therefore in his view, contemplated as 
an external universe, only an ideal external cause. That 
ideal cause is, on his theory, what he calls gravity and heat, 
and they are identical with what he denominates the Abso- 
lute, who is also on his system but an idea. Thus he repre- 
sents the gravity and heat which he exhibits as the forces 
by which the universe was created and wrought into its 
spherical forms, as God’s acts and activity. 


“God puts his simple activity in counteragency. He makes 
act meet and hold act, and in this originates an antagonism 
which constitutes force, a new thing. .. Combined with this 
antagonist activity in the same limit of counteraction, is the 
diremptive activity that works conversely to the antagonism, 
and may be apprehended as in unity, and the antagonism and 
diremption to be ONE AGENCY OF THE ABSOLUTE Spirit in one 
and the same limit of their action,” p. 101. ‘The principle of 
the generation of the material universe involved the agency of 
these two forces,” “ antagonist and diremptive,” “and needed 
none other. Spiritual Activity finds occasion to go out in its 
energy in the origination of both counteraction and diremp- 
tion, and in the combination of these all that is space-filling 
and time-determining has its existence,” p. 384. 


He thus expressly declares gravity and heat, his antago- 
nist and diremptive forces, to be the simple activity, and acts 
of the Absolute Spirit. Gravity and heat, therefore, are, in 
his vocabulary, only names of acts of the Absolute Spirit. 
And, as on his view of the understanding, there is no exter- 
nal world, but only a conceptional one in the mind, and 
thence nothing in that world from which the existence of 
God can be inferred, it follows that the Absolute Spirit of 
his system is, also, a mere ideal one ; and thence his Cosmo- 
logy is but a blank atheism. To each individual mind there 
is no existence but itself. There not only is no God, no re- 
velation from God, and no work of redemption, but there 
is no human race to be redeemed. And as each individual 
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mind is to itself the only existence, it is responsible only to 
itself, and is its own master and law. The theory is thus as 
fatal to morals as it is to religion. 

Dr. Hickok, in endeavoring to imbue the minds of those 
who are placed under his care, and of others to whom he 
obtains access by his volumes, with this impious system, 
assumes a fearful responsibility. Many indeed, we are 
aware, who do not assent to it, and who even denounce it with 
horror when taught by foreign atheists, regard its inculca- 
tion and diffusion here with little apprehension, as though 
its vague and deceptive acknowledgment of God as an idea, 
could disarm its denial of him as a being of its power to 
injure. But they wholly misjudge. An ample exemplifi- 
cation of its tendency has taken place on the continent of 
Europe, and atheism in its boldest form, and demoralization 
in its grossest shapes, have everywhere been its fruits. And 
why are they not to be its effects here? In denying God, 
and all responsibility to him on the one hand, and on the 
other deifying man, and making his appetites and pas- 
sions his law, it gives unrestrained licence to evil. Is the 
human heart here any more proof against the influence of 
such a doctrine than in other climes? It is through the 
deadly blight of this very system that in Germany and the 
neighboring countries where it prevails, the evangelical 
church has sunk to the verge of extinction. It will decline 
here also just in proportion as this scheme spreads and accom- 
plishes its aim in erasing from the minds of men their faith 
in God and his word. 





Art. I1—Nores on Sorrerurr. Marrnew xiv.-xvi. 


Matt. xiv. 1, 2. “ At that time Herod the Tetrarch heard 
of the fame of Jesus. And he said to his servants: this is 
John the Baptist. He has risen from the dead, and there- 
fore mighty works do show forth themselves in him” (Mark 
vi. 14-16; Luke ix. 7-9). 

Although our Lord’s country was Galilee, which was 
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within Herod’s jurisdiction, it is evident from Luke xxiii. 8, 
that Herod never saw him until the day of his crucifixion. 
Yet as he went about all Galilee, preaching in the syna- 
gogues, and performing miracles (Matt. iv. 23-25) during 
John’s imprisonment, we naturally inquire how it happened 
that Herod had not heard of him before. The evangelists, 
though they all concur in the fact, do not explain it. Some 
learned men suppose that Herod had been absent from his 
tetrarchy (Luke iii. 1) during this part of our Lord’s public 
ministry, and did not return until about that time. If this 
be the true explanation, it accounts sufficiently for John’s 
being allowed by Herod to remain in prison during so long 
a time, without any further proceeding against him. But 
however this may be, the united testimony of the three 
evangelists leaves no room to doubt the fact. Herod was 
well acquainted with Jewish opinions, and no doubt had 
the same idea of the resurrection of the body which the 
people had. He appears to have attached the idea of 
personal identity to the body, as well as the soul of the 
Baptist, and must have supposed, therefore, that the severed 
head which had been delivered to Herodias (perhaps in his 
presence) had been brought back to the rest of the body, 
and united to it in some miraculous way. 

It is more important to observe that this extraordinary 
way of accounting for our Lord’s miracles shows con- 
clusively that Herod did not doubt in the least the accounts 
he had received. The evidence must have been incontes- 
table, or he would not have imagined a greater miracle, as 
the most reasonable way of accounting for them. We may 
regard, then, these verses, as Herod the Tetrarch’s testimony 
to the truth and reality of the miraculous works of Jesus ; 
and in that view the evangelist appears to have introduced 
his saying in this place. Perhaps he also meant to set in 
contrast the reasonings and belief of this wicked man 
(whose chief distinctions were those of infamy and sin, see 
note on Luke xxiii. 8), with the blasphemous insinuations of 
the self-righteous Pharisees (Matt. ix. 34, xii. 24). Regarded, 
however, as the testimony of the Tetrarch, who had the 
means of investigation at his command, to the truth of our 
Lord’s miracles, the argument deducible from it, is analo- 
gous to that derived from the conduct of Herod the king, 
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recorded in the second chapter (see note on it, Journ. vol. 
ix. 63, 65). 

It may be remarked also, that these verses conclude the 
first (or what we have called the argumentative) part of this 
gospel. The Harmonists have shown, that from the fourth 
to the fourteenth chapter, the narrative does not follow the 
order of time (see Whiston’s Short View of the Harmony 
of the Four Evangelists, pp. 100-103, and Le Clere’s Har- 
mony Dissert., 2, can. i), while the remainder of it does so, 
very nearly. Whiston maintains that the matters contained 
in these chapters have been misplaced,—that originally 
they stood in much the same order as they do in Mark; 
whose gospel he regards (erroneously, we think) as an epi- 
tome of this. The view which we have taken is, that an 
orderly plan is pursued in the first fourteen chapters of this 
gospel as they now stand; but it is the plan of an argu- 
ment (see note on Matt. i. 1, Journal, vol. ix. 52-54). If 
such a plan is discernible, it is a moral demonstration that 
we have this gospel in the order in which it was written. How 
far this hypothesis is supported by the preceding notes is 
left to the judgment of the reader. We will only add, that 
it seems very proper in a gospel designed especially for the 
Jews of that day (many of whom had personal knowledge 
of the facts recorded), to arrange its topics with a view to 
their logical bearing and effect. Such a plan might, with 
propriety, be adopted in the first part of the gospel without 
being continued throughout. For the argument being 
established in its chief points, by a sufficient number of per- 
tinent proofs, the complement of the history might properly 
be added afterwards in the order of time. In this way the 
historical sequel would edify and instruct, and even con- 
firm the argument. Indeed, if the plan of the first part of 
the gospel be that of an argument, it would have interfered 
with its effect to crowd under each head or topic, all the 
appropriate proofs which our Lord’s ministry furnished.* 





* It is not an objection that the evangelist records, as he proceeds, 
many interesting particulars incidentally ; for he does this without losing 
sight of the main points, such as the fulfilment of prophecy, viii. 17,—the 
faith of the centurion, viii. 10-12,—his own call, ix. 26, &e. The tenth chap- 
ter appears to be the resuming of a matter briefly stated at chap. iv. 18-22, 
and chap. xiii. for the most part a resuming of the matter in iv. 17. 
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Matt. xiv. 3. “ For Herod had laid hold on John and 
bound him, and put him in prison for Herodias’ sake, his 
brother Philip’s wife.” 

The Evangelist had before alluded to the imprisonment of 
John the Baptist, but without mentioning the cause or any 
of the circumstances of it (iv. 17). This was necessary, to 
mark precisely the commencement of our Lord’s public 
ministry (see note on Matt. iv. 12-17, ante, pp. 93, 94). 
Now he relates the cause of imprisonment and the termina- 
tion of it by way of introduction to the narrative which is 
to follow; for having mentioned the death and burial 
of John, he takes up the history from that time onward, 

ery nearly in the order of time. 

Verses 4and 5. “ For John said unto him it is not lawful 
for thee to have her, and when he would have put him to 
death he feared the multitude, because they counted him as 
a prophet.” 

John the Baptist was an authorized and an authoritative 
teacher of the law, to which Herod and Herodias were sub- 
ject. In this he was superior to the apostles at that time 
(Matt. xxiii. 3; and see note on Matt. iii. 1, 2, ante, pp. 84, 
85). His influence with the people may be judged of by 
the fears of Herod. Impelled by passion and the instiga- 
tion of Herodias, his intention was, to put him to death, but 
his fears restrained him at the moment. This was a provi- 
dential expedient for the preservation of John. And if we 
may suppose, that soon after imprisoning John, he went to 
Rome, and was detained there by public affairs; we 
should regard his absence as another providential expedient 
for the same purpose. If to this we may add, that he 
put John to death soon after his return, we reasonably 
account for his not having heard of the miracles of the 
Lord Jesus until after that event, and for his extraordinary 
conjecture that he was John the Baptist risen from the 
dead. 

Verses 6-9. “* But when Herod’s birth-day was kept, the 
daughter of Herodias danced before them, and pleased 
Herod ; whereupon he promised with an oath to give her 
whatsoever she would ask. And she being before instructed 
of her mother, said: Give me here John Baptist’s head in 
a charger. And the king was sorry: nevertheless for the 
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oath’s sake, and them which sat with him at meat, he”com- 
manded it to be given her.” 

These verses give us a glimpse of the festivities of the great 
men of that day, and may remind the reader of a similar 
cruelty of one of the kings of Egypt (Gen. xl. 19, 20). As 
the influence of Herodias secured the imprisonment of John, 
—which we have seen was the event upon which the com- 
mencement of our Lord’s public ministry was suspended (see 
note on Matt. iv. 12-17, ante, pp. 93, 94), so it was her influ 
ence which occasioned his death ; which, as we shall see, was 
another epoch in the trial of the nation. Strange that such 
great things should depend upon the malice and cunning of 
such a woman. That her influence over Herod, her uncle 
(see note on Luke xxiii. 8, vol. ix. p. 304) was very great, is 
proved by a passage in Josephus (Antiq. bk. xviii. chap. vii.), 
where he records an instance of her pertinacity and of 
Herod’s yielding to her, against his will and better judg- 
ment, as it proved to be, in a measure which resulted in the 
loss of his tetrarchy, and banishment to Lyons. That her 
influence was not sufficient to procure the death instead of 
the imprisonment of John upon his first arrest, is to be 
ascribed to the special providence of God, whose designs of 
mercy to the nation, and of judgment, required the preser- 
vation of his life for a time. (See note on Luke iii. 20, 21, 
ante, pp. 92, 93.) But when those designs were accom- 
plished, providential restraints were withdrawn; Herod 
was given up to the evil influences by which he was sur- 
rounded, and the carousals of his birth-day, his rash and 
wicked oath, by which he put himself in the power of a 
giddy girl, became the occasion of John’s death. This was 
the first seal put upon the nation’s doom. 

Verse 10. “ And he sent and beheaded John in the prison.” 

According to Lightfoot (Harm. § 46), John was beheaded 
a little before the time of the passover, a.p. 32. He 
founds this opinion, in part, upon John vi. 6. John began 
his ministry about three years before—that is, about the 
time of the feast of the passover, a.p. 29, and he was 
imprisoned about the month of October in the year fol- 
lowing (i.e. a.p. 30), so that “his story is of three years 
space, the better half of which he preached at liberty, and 
the other half he lay in prison.” 
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Consequently our Lord had been preaching about a year 
and a half when John was beheaded. During this time he 
commissioned the twelve apostles, and sent them forth to 
preach the kingdom, from which mission they returned at 
or about the time of the death of John. (Mark vi. 30. See 
Lightfoot, Harm., § 47.) It does not appear that he sent 
the twelve forth again upon a similar mission during his 
public ministry. Their second mission followed his resur- 
rection and ascension. 

However this may be, the death of John the Baptist was 
the crisis of the nation’s trial. While John lived, it was, in 
one sense, in the power of the nation to receive him; at 
least he was in their midst to be received. Now it was too 
late, unless God would raise him from the dead (as Herod 
imagined he had), and send him to them again. (See Acts 
iii. 20.) Having rejected John, they could not nationally 
receive Jesus; for, according to the Divine plan, both must 
be nationally received, or both nationally rejected. The 
personal ministry of each was inseparably connected with 
the personal ministry of the other, so far as the nation, as 
such, was concerned, so as to constitute one great moral 
trial, and to issue in the same result. Hence our Lord not 
only joined his ministry with John’s (Matt. iii. 15, and see 
note), but applied the predictions of the prophets concern- 
ing his sufferings and death to John. (Mark ix. 12, 13.) 
Each bore the strongest testimony to the other, to prevent, 
if possible, the rejection of either by the nation. (See note 
on Luke iii. 20, 21, ante, pp. 92, 93.) But the time allowed 
for their change of mind, in respect to John, expired at his 
death; and from that time onward we observe an important 
change in our Lord’s public and private discourses and 
miracles,* which we account for by the new posture of the 





* The correctness of this remark (which is very important) will appear as 
we proceed. At present it may be sufficient to say, that the public miracles 
ot our Lord, before the death of John, were miracles of healing, of raising the 
dead, and casting out devils. The miracle of multiplying food was not per- 
formed till after that event, and, as we shall see, for a particular end. As to 
his instructions to his disciples: it was not till after the death of John he 
spoke plainly of his sufferings, death, and resurrection. (Matt. xvi. 21.) As 
examples of his public instruction of the people before the death of John, the 
reader may be referred to the sermon on the mount, Matt. v. vi. vii. chaps. 
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nation in the sense just explained. The evangelist appears 
to have regarded the death of John in this light, for he 





and his public parables in Matt. xiii, the great themes of which are the law 
of the kingdom he preached and the manner of its coming. To these we may 
add his public discourse at Jerusalem (in John chap. v.), the leading design 
of which was to vindicate his authority as Son of Man and Lord of the Sab- 
bath-day. (See note on Matt. xii. 8.) As an example of his public teaching 
after the death of John the Baptist, we may refer to the discourse in John vi. 
26-52, delivered at Capernaum shortly after his first miracle of multiply- 
ing bread, while the impression it made was fresh upon the minds of 
* the people. (John vi. 26.) In this discourse he does not appear as a preacher 
of the kingdom, urging it upon them in their national capacity, but as the Son 
of Man, having power to save and give eternal life to as many as would indi- 
vidually receive him. (Johni, 12.) Taking the miracle he had just per- 
formed as his theme or text, he discourses about himself as the true bread. 
He told them the bread with which he had just before miraculously fed 
them to satiety was not the bread of heaven, though it was the product of 
his heavenly powers. It was perishable food (vs. 27). Nor was the bread 
that Moses gave their fathers the bread of heaven (vs. 32). That also was 
perishable food. (Exod. xvi. 19, 20.) The bread of God is the Son or May, 
who came down from heaven to give his life for the world (vs. 27, 88, 48-51), of 
which the bread of the miracle and the bread Moses had given their fathers, 
were mere symbols. Here we observe a plain allusion to his death, which 
presupposed his rejection as Messiah by the nation, now made sure to en- 
lighten human judgment by the rejection of John. We observe also an 
obscure allusion to his elect people of grace (vs. 39, 44), which presupposed 
the rejection of Israel, according to the flesh, as the elect people or nation. 
We notice also, that the appeal to his hearers is personal throughout, as indi- 
viduals, not collectively, as a part of the nation and representing it. This 
change of address was a consequence of the new posture which the nation 
took at the death of John. Though the kingdom was not actually withdrawn 
or taken away from them until the close of his ministry (or after it, as has 
been suggested in the note on Acts iii. 19, 21, Journ. vol. x. 569, 572; and 
see Matt. xxi.43; Luke xvii. 21, x. 9), yet it was no longer preached, as at 
the beginning of the Lord’s public ministry, and urged upon the people for 
national acceptance (according to the view taken in the note on Matt. xi. 
12); but instead, the Saviour’s public discourses and miracles were designed, 
as before remarked, to prove that he was the Son of Man, sent into the world 
by the Father, and that he had power to save all, whether few or many, who 
would receive him with the obedience of faith. This discourse, and those in 
the vii. viii. and x. chapters, do not therefore properly belong to his office 
as a preacher of the kingdom or preacher of the law, but to his office or 
relation to the world as Son of Man and Saviour. But what we wish the 
reader especially to consider is, that this change in our Lord’s public instrue- 
tion of the people took place at the death of John the Baptist, which shows 
the significancy and the importance of that event. It proves, we submit, 
that at John’s death the trial of the nation, as such, was virtually ended, and 
that the drift, if we may so express it, of the Saviour’s public instructions 
from that time onward, was to make or increase the number of his disciples, 
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makes it the beginning of a new series of narrations, in 
which he pursues, as Mark and Luke do throughout their 
gospels, very nearly the order of time. 

Matt. xiv. 13. “ When Jesus heard of it [viz. the death 
of John] he departed thence by ship to a desert place; and 
when the people heard [thereof'] they followed him on foot 
out of the cities.” 

The Saviour no doubt knew of the death of John before 
he was informed of it by John’s disciples. He was at that 
time at Nazareth (xiii. 54), whence he departed to preach 
the gospel of the kingdom upon the imprisonment of John 
(iv. 17). The news in both instances, it is probable, was 
carried to him from the prison or fortress of Machaerus,* 
situated at the east of Jericho and the river Jordan, upon a 
small stream which enters into the Dead Sea from the north- 
east, which was at a considerable distance from Nazareth. 
The point to be especially noticed is that dividing our 
Lord’s public ministry into two portions, as before sug- 
gested, the beginning of each is from Nazareth. 

Perhaps it was in order to gain occasion for a new and 
very different display of his miraculous powers (John vi. 6) 
our Lord retired by ship to a desert place whither he knew 
he would be followed by multitudes from the cities, without 
making adequate provision for their wants, attracted by his 
healing power, as we may infer from the 14th verse. The 
disciples perceiving their destitute condition, proposed, after 
their sick had been healed, to send them away in order that 
they might buy food for themselves. 

Matt. xiv. 16. “ But Jesus said unto them, they need not 
depart, Give ye them to eat.” 





not to preach the kingdom in order to its aceeptance by the nation in its col- 
lective capacity. Hence, at his final entry into Jerusalem (Luke xix. 41, 44), 
and at his final departure from the temple (Matt. xxiii. 37-39), he spoke of 
the nation’s visitation and trial as already past, although he was yet in their 
midst, and the formal act of rejecting him before Pilate was yet to be per- 
formed, (See note on John xix. 15.) For the nation’s trial was in effect, 
though not formally, closed when Herod beheaded John. 

* It is supposed by some that it was at this place Herod celebrated his 
birth-day, where he had collected an army against Aretas whose daughter 
he had married, and had repudiated for Herodias’ sake. See Grotius in loco. 
Josephus, Antiq., lib. xviii. chap. 5. Cradock, Harm. § xxvii. 
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This command of the Saviour must have struck the dis- 
ciples with great surprise. They knew how scanty their 
own supply was, and the impossibility of buying sufficient 
food in such a place for so large a company. How then 
could they obey this extraordinary command? (John vi. 
5-9.) The display of power, which the Saviour intended 
to make, was one of which they had no conception; it was 
a new revelation of his character to them, as well as to the 
multitudes, who had fewer and less favorable opportunities 
of observing it. 

Verse 17. “ And they say unto him we have here, but five 
loaves and two fishes.” 

John (who is a little more particular) informs us, that the 
loaves and fishes were not of their own supplies, but be- 
longed to a lad (wa:dégsov, a boy) in the company ; and he adds 
an expression of Andrew’s, which shows that he thought 
them of no account for such a purpose: “ But what are 
they among so many?” (John vi. 9, 7.) 

Verses 18-21. “ He said, bring them hitherto me. .... 
And he took the five loaves and the two fishes, and looking 
up to [towards] heaven, he blessed and brake and gave the 
loaves to the disciples and the disciples to the multitude, 
and they did all eat and were filled, and they took up of 
the fragments that remained twelve baskets full. And they 
that had eaten were about five thousand men, besides 
women and children.” 

This first miracle of the kind, is recorded by the four 
evangelists (Mark vi. 37-44; Luke ix. 13-17; John vi. 5- 
13). It gave occasion to a public discourse, soon after, at 
Capernaum, which none of the evangelists, except John, 
has recorded (John vi. 26-52 ; see the last foot note). One 
other miracle of the same kind, was performed soon after, 
near the Sea of Galilee (Matt. xv. 32-39; Mark viii. 1-9); 
but of this neither Luke nor John take notice. The first 
of these miracles, we may presume, was performed for the 
purpose of public instruction, as we find our Lord made it 
the foundation, or as we may say, the text of an earnest, 
searching public discourse, in the synagogue at Capernaum 
(John vi. 59, and 22-24), the effect of which was to dimi- 
nish very much the number of his professed disciples (John 
vi. 66). The particular use our Lord made of the second of 
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these miracles and of the difference between them, we shall 
have occasion to notice hereafter. (See Matt. xvi. 8-12; 
Mark viii. 16-21.) 

In this place, it is pertinent to remark, that this kind of 
miracle is not mentioned in the answer our Lord sent to 
John the Baptist (Matt. xi. 6). Nor is there any express 
prophecy in the Hebrew Scriptures, that Messiah should 
perform such miracles. It is also important to be borne in 
mind, that no such miracle was performed before the death 
of John the Baptist, by which event the posture of the 
nation as such, it has been remarked, was materially changed. 
(See the note on vs. 10.) Hence we infer, that this kind of 
miracle does not so properly belong to the Messianic office 
of our Lord, as to his Adamic character or relations, and 
thus he applied it to himself in the discourse at Capernaum, 
before referred to (John vi. 27, 48, 53). 

This miracle appears to have impressed the popular mind 
more strongly than any which he had previously performed. 
This is proved from the resolution of the people, on that 
occasion, to make him a king by force (John vi. 15), which 
he frustrated by retirement. The reasons why such an act 
could not be permitted are obvious. The nation had re- 
jected John the Baptist and the appointed evidence of our 
Lord’s Messiahship (John xi. 5, 6), upon which they were 
bound to receive him, with the obedience of the heart, and 
they could not afterwards be allowed to recognise his regal 
rights, upon other evidence, especially under the prompt- 
ings of unholy and selfish motives (John vi. 26). 

But it is more important to our present purpose to ob- 
serve, that this miracle was an exercise of our Lord’s Ada- 
mic power, or of his power as Son or Man, with which he 
was invested from the beginning, according to the declara- 
tion of David (Ps. viii. 6). In this character, we have seen, 
he was the Lord of the world. All the powers of nature 
were obedient to his will. At his bidding, the earth pro- 
duced all he required, and as he required, without stint or 
limit. Water became wine by his will (John ii. 1-10). A 
single loaf, a single grain, became a full supply for myriads 
of men. Philosophically considered, the miracle authorizes 
the conclusion that the Saviour’s power over nature was 
absolutely without bounds: for he that could make five 
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small loaves suffice for five thousand men, and leave a sur- 
plus greater than the original quantity, could with equal 
ease make one loaf suffice for a thousand times that num- 
ber, because nothing short cf unlimited power over physi- 
cal nature could do either, and such power can produce 
whatever may be required, from little or much, at will.* 

On this principle our Lord reasoned with his disciples on 
a later occasion (Matt. xvi. 8-11), as we shall notice particu- 
larly hereafter. 

Matt. xiv. 22-33.—Jesus walks on the sea. 

The miracle recorded in these verses was another exer- 
cise of our Lord’s Adamic power. It differs, in its order or 
class, from that last mentioned, inasmuch as it was exhibited 
only to his disciples, and of course belongs to his category 
of private instruction. (See notes on Matt. iv. 17, ante, p. 





* It is instructive to consider the argument our Lord deduced from this 
miracle (John vi, 26-58). It proved his power to produce, at will, suitable 
aliment for their bodies. Hence he argued, that he himself, who had that 
power, was the true bread, that word being understood in its literal and pro- 
per sense; and as he had shown them his power to provide food for their 
fainting bodies, they ought to believe he was able to supply, with equal case, 
their spiritual natures, with the bread or sustenance they needed. As he 
called himself bread, because the miracle proved his power to produce it; he 
also called himself the bread of life, because the miracle was a sufficient war- 
rant for them to believe that he could produce the (bread) aliment their 
souls required to sustain in them [undying] immortal life. It is on the 
ground of this figurative, or emblematical representation of himself as bread, 
that he spoke of the hearty reception of him by faith, as an eating of his 
flesh and drinking his blood (vs. 53-56). In these expressions he maintains 
the figure in part, and drops it in part. Bread is eaten, that it may give 
nourishment, Accordingly, he maintains this part of the figure (that of eat- 
ing), but drops the other, when he speaks of eating his flesh. ‘The sense is 
the same as if he had said, “ He that eateth this bread of life” (meaning him- 
self) “hath eternal life.” This partial retaining or change of the figure 
offended his hearers (vs. 52), and it was no doubt designedly made, to test the 
character of some of his professed followers (vs. 60-65), though he told them, 
very distinctly, that his language was to be understood in a figurative or 
emblematical sense (vs. 63), as indeed the whole structure of it, and the mira- 
cle which gave occasion to it, showed. If we invert the proposition in the 
fifty-sixth verse, we get the best commentary that can be made upon it. 
“ He that dwelleth in me,” that is, heartily receives me, “and I in him,” by 
being so received, “ he” it is, that “ eateth my flesh and drinketh my blood.” 

The Romish doctrine of transubstantiation rests mainly upon a misinter- 
pretation of this discourse, founded upon this first miracle of our Lord after 
the death of John, 
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95; viii. 28-27, pp. 108, 110.) That there was a design in 
concealing it from the public may be inferred from John 
vi. 25, where we find that the people, not being able to 
account for his being so soon on the other side of the sea, 
desired him to tell them how he came there, which he ta- 
citly declined (John vi. 25, 26). Luke omits this miracle 
entirely, but Mark (vi. 46-52) and John (vi. 16-21) record 
it, with some variation of circumstances and language, which 
it is proper to notice. 

According to Matthew and Mark, the boat was in the 
midst of the sea, but according to John it was twenty-five or 
thirty furlongs, or between three and four miles from the 
: land, when Jesus overtook them. Neither of the evange- 
| lists, however, expressly affirms that he passed over all that 
distance by walking on the surface of the water. Nor do 
we suppose it necessary to assume that he did so. His 
power as Son of Man, which he more strikingly exhibited 
after his resurrection, enabled him to approach them in 
| whatever way, and with whatever rapidity he chose; but 
when the disciples first saw him approaching their boat, he 
was walking on the sea. Both Mark and John omit to 
mention Peter’s adventurous request and his rescue (Matt. 
xiv. 28-31); and Matthew and Mark take no notice of an- 
other miracle, which John records in a single line, viz. the 
rapid, if not instantaneous, transit of the boat to the land 
| whither they went, upon their receiving Jesus into it (John 
vi. 21). This miracle, if we duly consider it, is strikingly 
) illustrative of the Saviour’s power over nature. Mark adds 
: a reflection (vi. 52) upon the whole matter, which enables 
| us to assign these miracles to the same and their proper 
category : “ They,” the disciples, “ considered not the mira- 
cle of the loaves,” which they had just before witnessed. 

This miracle of the loaves is referred to, as we conceive, 
because it was of the same order or class. They had wit- 
nessed many, if not all, our Lord’s public miracles—the 
| healing of the sick, the cleansing of lepers, the raising of the 
: dead, the restoration of sight to the blind, of hearing to the 
deaf, of strength and soundness to the lame and palsied,— 
his power over demons, which they themselves also had 
exercised in his name ;—yet these, the evangelist does not 
refer to, but only to the miracle of the loaves. It was easy, 
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and would have been natural for him, to say they consi- 
dered not his many miracles (John xii. 37), had there not 
been a peculiar propriety in referring especially to the 
miracle of the loaves. The miracles of healing belonged to 
the Messianic office of our Lord; but the miracle of the 
loaves, like his other miracles of power over physical na- 
ture, was an exercise of his powers and prerogatives as Son 
of Man, and not included in his Messianic office. 

Upon this miracle, then, we may reason as we did upon 
that last noticed. The inherent power of his nature as Son 
ot Man, by which he performed it, would have enabled 
him to walk upon the winds, or the clouds, with equal ease 
had he chosen to do so (Ps. civ. 3; Prov. xxx. 4, viii. 28, 
30); for nothing less than an absolute control over physical 
nature is sufficient for either. This power, as before sug- 
gested, he frequently and most wonderfully manifested to 
his disciples after his resurrection, but only in stinted mea- 
sures before. As this view of the matter may strike the 
reader as uncommon, if not quite new and questionable, we 
desire to add a few considerations in support of it. 

Our Lord’s intercourse with his disciples after his resur- 
rection is justly regarded as profoundly mysterious; and 
yet his approach to them on this occasion was not less so. 
We perceive this the moment we attempt to explain it. 
His apparently casual approach to the disciples going to 
Emmaus, his sudden disappearance from them, and his 
reappearance to them and their companions the same even- 
ing at Jerusalem (Luke xxiv. 13-36) were not the exercise of 
newly-acquired powers, but a different exercise of the powers 
which he possessed from the beginning as Son of Man. 
(See note on Matt. viii. 24, ante, p. 111.) The difference in 
the manner of his intercourse with them before and after 
his resurrection is to be accounted for by the liberation or 
enlargement of the powers he always inherently possessed, 
from the confinement or restraint put upon them by the 
Divine plan which he came into the world to execute. 
(See note on Acts ii., vol. x. 548-550.) That plan required 
him in his intercourse with the people, and for the most 
part with his disciples also, to conform himself to the ways 
of our frail and feeble humanity; and very seldom did he 
depart from it in public (see Luke iv. 30, John viii. 59, and 
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note on Matt. ii. 12, 13), or even privately in his intercourse 
with his disciples; and then only for their special instruc- 
tion (Matt. viii. 23, 27, xiv. 25, 32; Mark vi. 48; John vi. 
19); or for the instruction of a part of them (Matt. xvii. 1, 
2; Mark ix. 2; Luke ix. 29). During the whole of his 
public ministry he restrained the mighty powers within 
him; contracting them, so to speak, to the puny measures 
of our fallen humanity; because, as Son of Man, he ‘could 
do nothing of himself (that is, he could not give scope and 
action to his powers) beyond the works the Father had 
given him to do [or exhibit] (John v. 19, 30, 36). The 
class of miracles we are considering were permitted, as 
transient or momentary exhibitions of his majestic nature 
(see 2 Pet. i. 16, 17), in the manner, and to the extent, in 
which they were performed, for special purposes; and are 
to be reckoned as exceptions to the habitual restraint or 
constraint to which he had voluntarily submitted. At his 
resurrection he cast off this restraint in a great measure, as 
the manner of his appearing to his disciples and departing 
from them proves, and at his glorification he was wholly 
and completely enlarged from it. (See the Notes on Luke 
xxiv. 38, 39, Journ., vol. x. 294; and on Acts chap. ii. id., 
pp. 548, 550.) 

According to this view, what we commonly consider the 
natural side of our Lord’s character, jwas really the mira- 
culous side ; and what we consider the miraculous side, was 
but the natural outward actings of his glorious humanity, 
as Son of Man, and Lord of the world. Nor must we 
forget that his Divine nature as Son of God was in hypo- 
static union with his Adamic and fleshly nature, and this 
consideration enforces the view we have taken, because in 
his Divine nature the restraint of his powers only, and not 
the exertion of them in mighty works, can be accounted 
miraculous. 

Matt. xiv. 28. “ And Peter answered him and said, if it 
be thou, bid me come to thee upon the waters.” 

If Peter had any doubt whether it was Jesus whom he 
then saw, and thus addressed, he proposed a most extraor- 
dinary expedient to remove it. But the conduct of Peter 
shows that he had no doubt whatever on that matter. He 
knew it was Jesus, and this new exhibition of his Lord’s 
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miraculous powers prompted his request. The words of the 
original admit, perhaps, of a different turn from that given 
them in our translation : “Is it thou !—bid me come to thee 
upon the waters.” We may regard the words & ¢i i, “ is 
it thou,” as words of recognition and surprise, not as imply- 
ing doubt. He was confident it was Jesus, and that he 
could enable him to do what he was doing, and in this con- 
fidence he made the request.* 

Verse 29. “ And he said, Come. And when Peter was 
come down out of the ship, he walked on the water to go 
to Jesus.” 

So far as we know, this is the only instance in which any 
of the disciples attempted a miracle of this nature; and this 
we suppose was the evangelist’s reason for recording it. 
Peter was naturally courageous and impulsive, and conse- 
quently sometimes inconsiderate, and this passage among 
others, is cited to show that such was his character. But 
that, we suppose, is not the instruction the record was in- 
tended to convey. The chief lesson is the power of perfect 
faith—(that is, faith without fear or doubt) to perform acts 
or works like these, as the following verses prove : 

Verses 30, 31. “‘ But when he saw the wind was boiste- 
rous, he was afraid, and beginning to sink he cried out, Lord, 
save me; And immediately Jesus stretched forth his hand 
and caught him, and said unto him, O thou of little faith, 
wherefore didst thou doubt ?” 

Peter failed in his attempt, not because he was impulsive, 
or inconsiderate, but for want of faith; he was afraid. He 
doubted or wavered in his mind, whether he could do what 
he was attempting, by the command and approbation of 
Jesus; and that marred his faith. What the Saviour said 


* The use of the imperative, «éAcvody pe, Shows, according to the laws of lan- 
guage, as well as the instincts of human nature, that Peter viewed the condi- 
tion (é oi %:) as actual ; that is, as expressing the real fact—not merely as 
probable. If he had supposed it as only probable, that the person he addressed 
was Jesus, or if he had had no definite notion about it, the use of the impera- 
tive would have shown greater inconsiderateness than we can impute even to 
Peter, namely, his readiness to hazard his life upon a doubt: nor could he 
have made the request in any form, or under any condition, without risking 
life on the truthfulness and power of an unknown or doubtful person or 
spirit. 
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to Peter after his rescue, was an assurance to him that per- 
fect faith or trust, without fear of consequences or doubt of 
success, would have enabled him to do what he had at- 
tempted, which amounts to this, that perfect faith in Jesus 
is a power superior by Divine constitution to physical laws : 
and this agrees with what the Lord taught his disciples most 
explicitly on other occasions. He told them that if they 
had such faith, even in its seed (that is undeveloped) form 
(as it must necessarily be in this life),* nothing would be 
impossible to them (Matt. xvii. 20; Luke xvii. 6), and the 
examples he gave them of the power of faith, prove its supe- 
riority to physical laws. The Lord’s remark on this occa- 
sion shows us, that we are to understand such promises or 
assurances literally ; not in a figurative or hyperbolical 
sense, or as intended merely to represent strongly and im- 
pressively the moral power of faith (Matt. xvii. 20., xxi. 21 ; 
Mark xi. 23; Luke xvii. 6; note on Matt. viii. 2, 3, ante, 
pp. 102, 104). The verse under consideration, then, is im- 
portant as furnishing a rule of interpretation ; and for that 
purpose chiefly, we suppose, it was recorded. It teaches us 
in what sense we are to understand the Saviour’s language 
in like cases. 

The power conferred upon the apostles when they were 
sent forth to preach the kingdom (Matt. x. 1-8) did not 
extend to miracles of this nature. Nor do we know that 
they performed miracles of any kind after the death of John 
the Baptist, until they were endowed with fresh powers by 
the descent of the Holy Spirit after our Lord’s ascension. 
For reasons already suggested (Matt. xiv. 3-12, note) we 
presume they did not, at least in virtue of their commission 
to preach the kingdom. If this be so, it was only by the 
power of faith they were able, after the death of John and 
their return from their first mission, to perform a miracle 
(Matt. xvii. 16-20) even of the kinds which their commis- 
sion embraced. These were miracles of the first and third 
classes before mentioned. (Note, Matt. iv. 23, 24, x. 1.) 
Peter’s attempt to walk upon the water, and /is partial sue- 
cess, were the nearest approximation to a miracle of a dif- 





* Or, perhaps the allusion may be to purity or homogeneity, freedom from 
mixture or alloy with anything of another nature, as a mustard seed is, 
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ferent order or nature, made by any of the apostles. But 
the faith requisite for such miracles is not designed for the 
holiest and best of men in this life. Fear and doubt are 
instinctively and inseparably incident to our fallen or mortal 
condition. They constitute, in part, the bondage (Heb. ii. 
14, 15) from which we are to be delivered, when the body 
shall be redeemed (Rom. viii. 23; Luke xxi. 28), exalted, 
and gloritied. (1 Cor. ix. 27, xiii. 2.) Then perfect faith (or 
call it assurance or confidence) will take the place of doubt 
and fear. The believer will no longer know in part, but per- 
fection having come, all the frailties of his fallen nature will 
be done away. (1 Cor. xiii. 9-12.) For it is one of the in- 
conceivably great and glorious purposes of redemption to 
raise up and construct out of the fallen race of Adam, a new 
order of manhood by a genealogy derived from the Second 
Adam—the Adam of glory, the Man of God’s right hand 
(Ps. 1xxx. 17) in whom the attributes of dominion and power 


described by David (Ps. viii. 6), and the large promises of 


the Saviour shall be fully and literally realized. (Rev. iii. 
91; John xiii. 23; and see note on Jolin xiv. 12, Journ. 
vol. viii. pp. 100-103.) 

Verse 32. ‘“* And when they were come into the ship the 
wind ceased.” John adds (vi. 21) “and immediately the 
ship was at the land whither they went.” 

Two other miracles of power over Nature, and, as it seems, 
silently wrought. It is not said that he rebuked the winds 
audibly, as on a former occasion (Matt. viii. 26, note), and 


the rapid, noiseless transit of the vessel from the middle of 


the sea to the place of their destination, after the wind had 
ceased, without their toiling and rowing, was in itself a most 
amazing effect of his power as Son of Man. 

Verse 33. “Then they which were in the ship came and 
worshipped him ; saying, Ofa truth thon art the Son of God.” 

Some commentators suppose that these words (so d+ é 
to wAsiw) “they which were in the ship” include mariners 
lesides the disciples ; because the word “ disciples ” is com- 
monly used, when none else are meant. And to account 
for these mariners joining in an ascription of a divine 
nature to the Lord Jesus, Dr. Bloomfield supposes that the 
disciples would be likely to impart to the mariners the 
information that they had heard him}claim to be the Son 
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of God. It is much more probable, however, that none but 
the chosen disciples were in the vessel, because none but 
the disciples are spoken of in vs. 22, where it is said that 
Jesus constrained Azs disciples to get into the ship and go 
before him, and that they were gone away alone. By occu- 
pation four of the apostles, at least, were fishermen, and 
competent as mariners to navigate the lake. John (vi. 19) 
represents the disciples as rowing; and Mark (vi. 48) as 
toiling in rowing. Besides the article (re) the (vs. 22) indi- 
cates that it was the ship or boat which was commonly used 
by the disciples and perhaps kept especially for their use. 
But the chief reason is derived from the nature of the mira- 
cle itself. It was one of those extraordinary acts of power, 
which none but the disciples were permitted to witness (see 
note on Matt. viii. 23-27). The miracle was a part of the 
private instruction or discipline of the apostles, designed to 
qualify them for the offices to which they had been chosen. 
As to the reason first above suggested, that the word “ disci- 
ples” is commonly used, when none other are meant, it is 
sufficient to say, that the word “disciples” would have zn- 
cluded Peter, whereas the intention of the evangelist was to 
exclude Peter from the observation he made. Consider the 
circumstances: The Saviour had caught Peter when begin- 
ning to sink and had brought him to the vessel. They 
entered it together (xa: eugdvrev évrav, vs, 32). The other disci- 
ples, who remained in the ship (0 d é ta wAew@) coming 
forward to meet the Saviour by whose side Peter was 
standing (wgecexdynray adrw) worshipped him and said: “ Truly 
thou art the Son of God.” His saving Peter from sink- 
ing and bringing him into the vessel again, in the manner 
they had witnessed, walking by his side as on solid ground, 
was in itself another miracle, which served to increase their 
amazement. 

As to their expression, “Of a truth thou art the Son of 
God” —'Arnééig @zod isig §—the article, though it appears 
in our translation, is not in the original. The expression is 
different in this respect from Peter’s in Matt. xvi. 16 (¢ as 
te Ores res Caves), “the Son of the living God.” On the 
occasion of Peter’s confession, the Saviour blessed him, 
adding that he had declared a truth which flesh and blood 
had not revealed to him, but the Father (Matt. xv’. 17). 
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He pronounced no such blessing on this occasion, nor did 
he intimate that they had confessed him to be the Son of 
God by inspiration. There must, therefore, be a difference 
in the two expressions or in the sense in which they were 
uttered: for if the expressions are equivalent and if they 
were uttered in the same sense, we cannot account for the 
different manner in which they were received by the 
Saviour. Notwithstanding, therefore, all that Bishop Mid- 
dleton or any one else has proved concerning the use or 
omission of the Greek article in the New Testament, we 
cannot understand the expression of the disciples on this 
occasion as a confession of the deity of the Lord Jesus, 
which Peter’s confession certainly was. It appears to be 
much of the same nature as the centurion’s, who watched 
the crucifixion (in Matt. xxvii. 54. See note on that verse, 
vol. ix. p. 658, Journal). They regarded him as a man 
highly favored of God, endowed with most extraordinary 
powers (as Satan surmised he was, Matt. iv. 3,6), but with- 
out any conception of his divine nature and attributes as 
the Son of God and the Creator of all things. This view of 
the passage detracts nothing from the proofs of the doctrine 
of our Lord’s divine nature, and his equality in that nature 
with God the Father. For this great truth is to be proved 
rather by his own words and works, than by the confessions 
of his disciples, especially those made before they were 
inspired and when they were imperfectly instructed in the 
mysteries of redemption (see Matt. xvi. 21-23). 

Matt. xv. 12, 13. “Then came his disciples and said to 
him, Knowest thou that the Pharisees were offended, after 
they heard this saying? But he answered and said, Every 
plant which my heavenly Father hath not planted shall be 
rooted up.” 

It is interesting and instructive to observe, how con- 
stantly the disciples approached the Saviour to give him 
information of what they observed, as if his knowledge 
and means of knowledge were limited like their own. This 
fell in with his own habit of inquiring of them concerning 
many things as if he needed information (John vi. 5, 6; 
Matt. xvi. 13; Jolin ii. 24, 25). Hence we learn how com- 
pletely his superior nature was concealed under his huma- 
nity. None of the apostles appear to have realized his 
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glory as Son of Man, or his omniscience as divine, until 
after his resurrection. Then Peter, in answer to his thrice 
repeated inquiry, declared the great truth: “Lord, thou 
knowest all things” (John xxi. 17). It was a part of the 
divine plan that it should be so. Perhaps we may say it 
was one of the constraints to which the Saviour had sub- 
initted, that he should not always act upon what he knew, 
but upon what had been communicated to him in the way 
of ordinary intercourse between men. But what we wish 
particularly to note, is the divine purpose as to the ultimate 
condition of this world. The remark, it is true, has a spe- 
cific application to the Pharisees, who were offended at his 
doctrine. Yet it isa great truth of universal application. 
The figure the Saviour employs, may remind the reader of 
the parable of the tares. The enemy is planting his seed and 
nurturing his plants; but they shall, when the time of the 
harvest comes, all be rooted up, and nothing which is not of 
heavenly origin shall be suffered to remain. This instruc- 
tion (which was privately given to the disciples) coincides 
with the Lord’s prayer—‘ Thy kingdom come, thy will be 
done, on earth as it is in heaven.” 

Matt. xv. 21. “Then Jesus went thence and departed 
into (say towards) the coasts (borders) of Tyre and Sidon.” 

John the Baptist and our Lord were both ministers of the 
circumcision (see vs. 24, and Rom. xv. 8). It does not 
appear that either ever crossed the borders of the land of 
Israel. And when our Lord passed through Samaria in 
going from Jerusalem to Galilee (John iv. 3, 4), there was 
a necessity for it, as the evangelist is careful to inform us ; 
because the Samaritans were not among those to whom he 
was sent (Matt. x. 5; xv. 24). For these reasons the word 
(ss) translated znto, in this verse, should be rendered 
towards, or into the neighborhood of the territories of Tyre 
and Sidon, for he did not actually go out of the land of 
Israel. This was another constraint which he put upon 
himself as a man, to confine himself strictly to the objects 
of his mission. John the Baptist’s mission was so closely 
bound up with his, that we do not suppose the Holy Spirit 
with which he was filled would have allowed him to have 
led any other manner of life than he did. 

Matt. xv. 22-28. The miracle recorded in these verses, 
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was performed after the death of John the Baptist, and of 
course after the trial of Israel as a nation virtually was 
ended (see note on Matt. xiv. 3-12). Yet it is plain the 
objects of our Lord’s mission to Israel were not fully accom- 
plished. -They were still the sheep of which he was the 
shepherd, yet lost sheep; because they had rejected the 
Lord’s forerunner, and were soon to reject and crucify him. 
Yet they were still the children of the kingdom, and the 
blessings the Saviour had to dispense were their bread (Rom. 
xv. 27. See note on Acts iii. 19-21, vol. x. pp. 569-572). 
The time had not come when Gentiles were to be admitted 
as sharers therein; but this obstacle was overcome by the 
faith and importunity of this Gentile mother. To illustrate 
the power of faith by this further example, the evangelist 
records this miracle. In the case of the centurion (Matt. 
viii. 5-10) it does not appear to what nation the servant 
belonged. In this case the subject of the miracle was a 
Gentile. According to Mark (vii. 24-89) the interview took 
place in a house into which the Saviour had entered with a 
desire to be concealed, yet with some of his disciples, as it 
appears by Matthew. It may be regarded, therefore, as 
a private instruction to them, and disconnected with the 
public purposes of his ministry. 

Matt. xv. 30. “And great multitudes came to him, 
having with them those that were lame, blind, dumb, 
maimed, and many others, and cast them down at Jesus’ 

- feet, and he healed them.” 

These miracles were performed near the sea of Galilee 
(vs. 29.) We infer that the number and variety of them 
were unusually great. The impression they made on the 
minds of the people, was deep (vs. 31), and to make it still 
deeper, the Saviour, before he dismissed them, again 
miraculously fed them. According to the views suggested 
in the note on Matt. xiv. 10, we do not suppose these 
miracles were performed to prove the actual presence of the 
kingdom of heaven, or with a view to his being received by 
the nation in their collective capacity ; but rather to com- 
mend himself to the people individually as the Son of Man, 
and Saviour of all who would receive him. The evangelist 
Jolin (ch. i. 11, 12) refers to this two-fold aspect, or direc- 
tion of our Lord’s public ministry,—the one ending, and the 
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other beginning, at the death of John. We have seen how 
deeply the popular mind was impressed by the first miracle 
of the loaves. The Saviour now performed another of the 
same kind, after healing all the sick brought to him in order 
to prepare their minds fully for the course of instruction * 
upon which he-had just entered, with a view to the gather- 
ing out of the nation, the beginnings or ground-work of an 
elect people, who would receive him notwithstanding the 
nation, as such, had virtually rejected him, by rejecting his 
forerunner. From the death of John, therefore, the public 
ministry of our Lord in this respect, was like that which he 
afterwards appointed for his apostles (see Rom. xi. 5, 14; 
1 Cor. ix. 22). 


* Our Lord’s discourse in John vi. 26-58, has already been referred to 
(see foot note to Matt. xiv. 10). We now add, for the purpose of pointing 
out more fully the change in our Lord’s public instruction after the death of 
John the Baptist, a few references to his discourses in the 7th, 8th, 10th, and 
12th chapters of John. In the 7th chapter we find an obscure allusion to 
his ascension (vs. 33, 34), and to the gift of the Holy Spirit, (vs. 39), as well 
as individual appeals to his hearers (vs. 87-38). In the 8th chapter we find 
an allusion to his crucifixion (vs. 28)—a warning of the consequences of their 
unbelief (vs. 21-24)—invitations to follow him as the light of the world 
(vs. 12)—promises to those who believed (31, 382, 51)—a strong denunciation 
of their sinful character (vs. 41-44)—an assertion of his pre-existence and 
oneness with the Father (vs. 56,58). In the 9th chapter we have an account 
of one convert (vs. 35-38) and his own declaration as to the effect of his 
mission (vs. 39), founded upon the foreseen rejection of himself by the nation. 
The appeal of his discourse in the 10th chapter is personal and individual. 
_ He portrays his character and office under the emblem of the good shep- 
herd, and assuming his rejection as actual, plainly declares his purpose to /ay 
down his life for his sheep (vs. 11, 15, 17, 18). He alludes also to the calling 
of the Gentiles (vs. 16), to the purpose of forming an elect people out of both 
Jews and Gentiles (vs. 27, 28, 29}, and plainly declares his Divine nature 
(vs. 30). We observe the same individual appeal in the 12th chapter (vs. 25, 
26, 35, 86), and a plain allusion to his death (vs. 32, 33). These discourses 
were all delivered after the death of John, How different they are from 
those pronounced before, may be seen by comparison of them with the 
sermon on the mount (Matt. v. vi. yii.) and his public parables (Matt. xiii. 
1-9, 24-33; and see also John v. 17-47). The gospel of John, we suppose, 
was designed in part, to exhibit more fully, than the other evangelists had 
done, the public discourses of our Lord after the death 0 John the Baptist, 
and his private instruction of his disciples. In these two particulars, it is 
very rich and full. The miracles which he wrought during this period were 
proof of his Divine authority to command the belief of the people, and their 
hearty reception of him as the only and all-sufficient Saviour of men. (See 
the note on Matt. xiii, and ante, pp. 249, 250.) 
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Matt. xvi. 4. “A wicked and adulterous generation 
seeketh after a sign, and there shall be no sign given unto 
it but the sign of the prophet Jonas: and he left them and 
departed.” 

This verse was remarked upon in connexion with Matt. 
xii. 88 (ante, pp. 242-244). But that declaration was made 
before the death of John the Baptist, and contains one of the 
few allusions which the Saviour publicly made to his death, 
during John’s lifetime (see John ii. 19). This declaration 
was made after the death of John, and this was a further 
reason for refusing the sign the Pharisees and Sadducees 
demanded. Our Lord’s ministry, from being national in its 
appeal or object, had now become personal among the 
people; and if they desired, or pretended to desire, the sign, 
with a view to his reception by the nation as Messiah, the 
import of the answer was, it was too late for that purpose. 
Their trial as a nation was virtually over. All the ap- 
pointed signs had been given but one, and that one was 
typically set forth by the prophet Jonas. We observe too, 
that on the first occasion, our Lord’s answer was little more 
than a denial of their request. Now, however, he explains 
the ground of his refusal by referring to their own principles 
of action. This was in effect converting the question into 
one of personal and individual concern, and accords well 
with the altered purposes of his ministry. It was a kind of 
argumentum ad hominem. 

Ilis miracles, which they had seen from the beginning of 
John’s imprisonment, were unequivocal signs of the times, 
and conclusive evidence of his character. John’s death was 
to the nation another sign of the most momentous import. 
These signs, he told them, they ought to consider with as 
much candor and care, as they employed in the ordinary 
concerns of life, as the stake they individually had in them 
was of infinite moment. As if he had said, “I go my way,” 
and if you consider not these signs, and decide and act upon 
them with the candor and earnestness you observe in your 
temporal affairs, “and believe not that [ am he” that 
should come, “ye shall die in your sins.” (John viii. 
21, 24.) 

Matt. xvi. 6,7. “Then said Jesus to them, take heed and 
beware of the leaven of the Pharisees and of the Saddu- 
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cees. And they reasoned among themselves, saying, it is 
because we have taken no bread.” 

This is one of several passages which exhibit, in a striking 
manner, the dulness of the apostles, or their want of saga- 
city to apprehend the Saviour’s meaning, even when his 
allusions were very plain. (See chap. xv. 16; John xiii. 29, 
36, xiv. 5.) They seem to have been quite as dull of appre- 
hension as the common people, who did not enjoy his pri- 
vate instruction. (John vii. 35, xiii. 36.) We are sometimes 
ready to inquire, why the Saviour, who had such control 
over their minds, did not infuse into them greater powers 
of comprehension ; but the answer is, this belonged to the 
office of the Holy Spirit. (John xvi. 13.) 

The allusion in these verses to the corrupt doctrines of 
the Pharisees and Sadducees, seems to us plain enough, yet 
they thought he referred to their forgetfulness to take bread 
with them, and they understood his words as a caution 
against buying of those who had no good will to them, and 
were wicked enough to poison their food. A moment’s 
reflection upon what they had just before seen, should have 
convinced them that the matter of a few loaves of bread 
was not of the slightest consequence to him, and that the 
conjecture they made was of all imaginable the most im- 
probable; but it gave the Saviour the occasion to show 
them the import of his miracles of the loaves, and what the 
difference between them was designed to prove. 

Their strange conceit is recorded for the sake of the rea- 
soning by which the Lord removed it. His questions show 
wherein the force of these miracles lay. In the first of 
them, he fed jive thousand men with jive loaves, and the 
fragments remaining filled twelve (xegivevs) baskets. In the 
second he fed fowr thousand with seven loaves, and the frag- 
ments remaining filled only seven (ewvgidas) smaller baskets; 
that is, the smaller number of loaves was sufficient to satisfy 
the Zarger number of persons, and leave a greater surplus 
remaining—thus proving that his power was not graduated 
or limited by, or in any way dependent on the supply. 
This, however, would not appear from the miracles, if the 
(cxvgidas) baskets left of the seven loaves were larger (pro- 
portionally) than the (xegévexs) baskets of fragments left of 
the five loaves; for then the surplus left of the seven loaves 
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would be greater in proportion as the number fed was less. 
The readers of the English translation naturally understand 
that the baskets, in both cases, were of the same description. 
The original shows they were different. What the exact 
difference is between the original words may be hard’ to 
determine, but the point of our Lord’s question requires us 
to assume that the (cwvpides)* baskets remaining of the 
seven loaves were of less size than the (xegivexs) others. 
Thus understood, by the first miracle, the smaller number 
of loaves supplied the larger number of persons, leaving 
of the fragments a larger number of larger baskets ; and by 
the second miracle, the larger number of loaves supplied a 
smaller number of persons (sufficiently indeed), but left 
only a smaller number of smaller baskets full of fragments. 
The difference he would have his disciples understand de- 
pended solely upon his will—in other words, that the abun- 
dance, if we may so express it, in the latter miracle, did 
not increase his power, nor the deficiency in the former in- 
stance diminish it; but the effect in both cases depended 
simply on his will, and not upon the means he employed. 

We add only that both these miracles are to be ascribed 
to his power as Son of Man, and they prove his absolute 
dominion over nature. (See Ps. Ixvii. 1, 6.) 

With these verses, the evangelist commences a series of 
most important instructions privately given to the disciples, 
extending, with the exceptien of five verses (xvii. 14-18), 
to the end of the eighteent chapter. It is a rich vein of 
Divine mysteries, which wiil amply reward the profoundest 
study. | 





* In Acts ix. 25, we read that Paul was let down through the wall of 
Damascus (cv crvpidt) in a basket. The object of the writer is to show the 
imminence of the danger to which the apostle was exposed, and one of the 
circumstances laid hold of to show it was, the insecure means to which his 
friends, in their haste or extremity, were obliged to resort. If we suppose 
the basket comparatively so small and frail that it could not receive and 
securely sustain the apostle’s person (which, according to tradition, was not 
large), we perceive the force of this circumstance. Had it been a (xopivos) 
basket large enough and strong enough to contain a man of ordinary size 
and weight, the danger of his descent to the ground would have been much 
less, perhaps it would not have been mentioned at all. The apostle, referring 
to this danger (2 Cor. xi. 32), and the means of his escape, uses the word 
capyavn, Which probably signifies in this place a small basket made of twigs. 
Valpy's Steph. Thes. eecci. vol. 1. 
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Matt. xvi. 13, 14. ““When Jesus came into the coasts of 
Cesaréa Philippi, he asked his disciples, saying: Whom 
[who] do men say that I the Son of Man, am? And they 
said, some say that thou art John the Baptist, some Elias, 
and others, Jeremias, or one of the prophets.” 

There was an immeasurably deeper mystery in the person 
of our Lord than any connected with the person of John the 

3aptist. The mystery of John’s character and relations 
arose chiefly from thé obscurely revealed purpose of two 
advents of the Messiah,—the first to suffer, the second to 
reign; and the consequent appointment of two forerunners ; 
the first under the covenant of law; the second under the 
covenant of grace. The mystery of our Lord’s person con- 
sisted, if we may so express it, in the trinity of relations or 
characters which he sustained, each of which involved mys- 
teries too deep for creatures to comprehend (1 Pet. i. 12). 
He was the Word (John i. 14), and as such the Creator and 
Governor of all things (John i.3). He was the Son of Man, 
and as such, the absolute Lord of the world. He was the 
seed of the Davidie covenant, and as such, the Messiah of 
Israel. The mystery of John’s character was involved in the 
last of these relations, that, namely, of our Lord’s Messiah 
ship; whereas the chief mystery of our Lord’s person lay 
in the union of his Divine and human nature, and of his 
human nature to the seed of Abraham. 

The question our Lord proposed to his disciples respected 
his humanity, or his nature, as Son of Man. Notice the 
particularity of the question: It is not “whom [who] do 
men say thatl am?” In that form the question would have 
involved the whole complexity of his being, which is incom- 
prehensible by creatures. The question turned upon his 
manhood or humanity. ‘ Whom [who] do men say that I, 
the Son of Man, am?’ This was his intermediary charac- 
ter, connecting, as it were, his Godhead with his Messiah- 
ship (as God-Man-Messiah). 

David, we have shown, had some glimpses of his majesty 
and glory as Son of Man (see note on Matt. ix. 4, ante, pp. 
209, 211), and was overwhelmed by the greatness of the 
promise, that so great and glorious a Being should become 
incarnate in his race. Whether he had any conception of 
the mystery which lay aback of this ;—the union namely of 
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the Divine to his nature as Son of Man, cannot be inferred 
either from the Psalm he had composed or from his address 
to God, which we have considered (note on Matt. ix. 4). 
Ilowever this may be, it is plain from the answer of the dis- 
ciples that the people had no proper conception of his 
character or person in any of these relations. They mis- 
took the order of his manhood. John the Baptist, Elias, 
Jeremias, and all the prophets were of the fallen race of the 
first Adam. They were mortal men, and heirs of the for- 
tunes of their fallen progenitor. He was the Second Adam, 
and by Divine covenant the head of a holy undying race, 
and Lord of the world. He could not die except by his 
own voluntary submission to powers which were under his 
control (John x. 17, 18). ; 

We cannot have any adequate conception of an essentially 
immortal man, and much less of our Lord; manhood in 
union (as it was from the beginning désigned to be) with 
the Divine Nature. That it is fraught with the deepest 
mysteries is proved by John iii. 13, vi. 62, xvii. 5. That the 
mysteries of the nature of angels are not to be compared with 
the mystery of our Lord’s manhood, may be inferred from his 
exaltation in that nature immeasurably above them. (Ileb. i. 
4,6. See Note on Matt. xxviii. 9,10, Journ. vol. x. p. 86.) 
That he existed in his human (though not fleshly) nature 
before the world was, or the angels were created, has been 
maintained by many learned and pions divines. But without 
entering into this question, we add in the note below a few 
passages which will sufficiently open it for the consideration 
of the reader.* 

* The truth of the matter as it lies in Jesus, is thus: This mediatory per- 
son, being made the Glory-Man of God’s fellowship (Zech. xiii. 7) in his 
counsels from everlasting, is that image and likeness subsisting in covenant- 
union at that time, in the Second person of God; though not then subsisting 
by incarnate union, and actual birth-union of the flesh of Christ in the Son 
of God. He becomes absolutely as the man, the first-pattern of God's work- 
manship in the creation; and so the first likeness or creature of God (Col. i. 
| Prererrrr re Now according to this likeness, subsisting in and abiding 
with God in the Son, and with the Father (John i. 1,2), God the Spirit 
comes down with a creating power, and by the pattern of the covenant-man, 
forms that noble creature Man or Adam, whom he raised into being in the 
Garden of Eden, and out of whose loins he had ordered that the natural [or 
fleshly] substance of that other man [the Second Adam] the Lord from 
heaven, and of his bride too, the Elect, should be taken in the work of crea- 
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Matt. xvi. 15. “ He saith unto them, But whom [who] 
say ye that lam?’ Without making any observation on 


tion :—the creation and marriage of Adam and Eve, being intended as a sha- 
dow of the mystery ; as is clear by the apostle Paul’s arguing in Eph. v, 23-82. 
—(The Glory of Christ Unveiled, by Joseph Hussey. p. 175.) 

“ Christ is Nature’s fulness, as well as the Gospel’s, He lighteneth every 
man, with natural understanding, that cometh into the world (John i. 9), and 
that, as he is God’s image.” (Col. i. 15.) It was in this image Adam was 
created ; and it has pleased the Father, that all fulness should dwell in Christ 
(Oak. 0. 29) cscs cccs.ce There is nothing of God communicable to us, or to 
any creature in heaven or earth [except by derivation from, or] out of Christ’s 
fulness, either of Nature, or Grace, or Glory.” —(“ Glory of Christ,” by Joseph 
Hussey. p. 103, 104.) 

[The] image then spoken of in Genesis [i. 26] is the substantial image of 
Gop [Heb. i. 3] or the Glory-Man.... subsisting in the second person of 
God: so standing in him before Adam, as to and with God (who is incapable 
of changeable sight) he was considered and reputed the same.—He was to 
stand for ever.—Jb. p. 102. 

What can we make of these texts [of the O. T.] which call him Taz Man 
[Tue Apam] (Ezek. ix. 3, 11, x. 2,6, 7; Dan. xii. 6, 7; Zech. vi. 11, 12, 
xiii. 7) if we shut out his secret being with God before the open ways and 
means, of his open being with men? Was he a man at all in their sense, 
who deny that he was a man otherwise than intentionally to be a man, till he 
existed by incarnation in the Virgin’s womb? They think it enough, because 
tis orthodox to own he was God, without beginning, and Man in and from the 
Virgin’s womb. But though this is truth and orthodox, it is not all the 
truth ....... Itis sound to hold the person of the Mediator, God-Man, to be 
one person and two distinct natures, but it is not sufficient, if we do not begin 
the human nature as the secret glory-man with the Father in the Son from 
everlasting. (Prov. viii. 22-31; John xvii. 5.) 

He was actually man to God before his incarnation in the womb, of the 
substance of the Virgin. He was aman with God by a beginning from ever- 
lasting, as well as he was actually God before without beginning from ever- 
lasting. He was aman secretly in the covenant before he was incarnate 
secretly in his mother's womb, This was the condition of the Mediator to 
and with God in the everlasting covenant. (2 Sam. xxiii. 5, vii. 18, 19; 
1 Chron. xvii. 17.) The intermediate successiony of things, and all the 
changes in the ways and means, were future or to be, in respect of the Man 
and in respect of the church ; not in respect of God: For it was done in 
God and to God and with God, before; and yet the Divine Settlements and 
laws of Heaven made it as necessary, that it should be done in the man and 
to the man successively through time, as it was certainly done in God, to God, 
and with God, upon the man, by infallible settlements, constitution, and make 
in his secret covenant among the persons of the Godhead, before all time.”— 
Hussey, “ Glory of Christ Unveiled,” p. 185. 

Calvin says in his readings upon Daniel :—“ In eo nihil est absurdi quod 
Christus aliquam speciem humane nature exhiberet ante quam manifestatus 
inearne.” Calvin, however, does not maintain this view. 

Dr. Henry More (Oper. fol. 66) says: “Quaodque Angelus qui ducebat 
Israclitas in terram Canaan, Christus erat, videtur plané asseri 1 Cor. x. 5. 


* 
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these opinionsofthe people, our Lord immediately propounds 
the same question to the disciples, somewhat abbreviated 


Nequé tentemus Christum sicut quidam eorum tentarunt, ete. Christus vero 
non nudus Deus est, sed complexum quid ex humandé natura et Divina. Per- 
pende Heb, xi. 26..... Atque profectd animam Messiz in verum natura 
fuisse antequam nostram carnem sumpserat, sensus maxime facilis ac natura- 
lis illius loci 1 John iv, 2. videtur etiam inferre. [Lav rveipa 6 dpodoyet Incow 
xotordv év cupxéit EAnAvOdra éx Tov Oevd iorw ........ Sensus enim genuinus est, 
Quicungue spiritus profitetur Jesum esse Messiam profectum in carnem sive 
in corpus terrestre, ex Deo est ; quod supponit eum fuisse, antequam in illud 
venerat, vel hue é celo profectus QM ccccseves 

“ Rursus ; cum optimé fieri possit, ut ille, etiam ante generationem hominum 
et terrarum orbis inhabitationem Messias electus esset (ut ita loquar) et unitus 
insuper cum Divino \éyw ceelestique gloria ac pulchritudine resplendens inter 
angelos in colo; hee hypothesis rationem reddet admodum facilem et 
genuinam multorum locorum novi Testamenti que aliter valde obscura viden- 
tur: Quemadmodum illud Philip. ii. 6,7, 8. Multorum enim mentes exeru- 
ciavit, qui fieri possit, ut ex eo quod homo fiat, sui ipsius exinanitio in eter- 
num et immutabilem Deum cadat, Ad quod tamen textus digitum videtur 
intendere. Potest autem admodum propri¢é competere anime Messiz, qui 
etiam vere Deus erat per unionem physicam cum Deitate. Similiter John 
xvii. 4, 5. Glorificavi te in terrd, ete. Nune igitur glorifica me tu Pater, ete. 
hoe est, Reduc me Pater, rursus ad teipsum ut ed glorid iterum fruar, quam 
apud te habui in celis antequam homines nati essent, atque hie terrarum 
orbis formatus . ..... Postremo John vi. 88. Quia decendi 2 celo 
ut faciam, ete. Et John iii. 31. Qui calo venit supra omnes cst. Et adhue 
explicatius, John xvi. 28. Hxivi ex Patre et veni in mundum, et iterum relin- 
quo mundum et proficiscor ad Patrem. Sed omnium explicatissimé, John iii. 
13. Nullus enim ascendit in calum nisi qui descendit é celo nempe filius ho- 
minis qui est in calo........ Quibus omnibus addere poteris, John vi. 62. 
Quod si igitur spectaveritis filiwm hominis ascendentem eo ubi erat prius. [Vide 
Prov, xxx. 4.]” ' 

Dr. Watts held to the belief that the human soul of Christ existed with 
the Father from before the foundation of the world, on which ground he 
maintained the real descent of Christ from heaven to earth. He says “the 
general#y of our Christian writers believe that it was only the Divine 
nature or Godhead of Christ which had an existence before he was conceived 
of the Virgin Mary and became incarnate.” ....... but “ if we suppose 
the human soul of Christ to have a pre-existent state of joy and glory with 
the Father before the world was created, these expressions” (which speak of 
the abasement of Christ and the humiliating change he passed through)—are 
great and noble..... and have a happy propriety in them to set forth the 
transcendent love of the Father in sending his Son; and of the Son of God 
in coming from heaven . And this love is exceedingly enhanced while 
we consider that this human soul of Christ was personally united to the 
Divine Nature, so that hereby, God himself becomes manifested in the flesh.” 

There is much more in Dr. Watts’s writings in support of this belief. Other 
modern authors who have professed and defended it, are Dr. H. More (before 
quoted), Dr. Edward Fowler, Bishop of Gloucester, Kobert Flemming, Joseph 
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yet importing the same; as if he had said, “ But whom 
[who] say ye that I, the Son of Man, am?” 

Verse 16. “ And Simon Peter answered and said: Thou 
art the Christ, the Son of the living God.” 

It has already been remarked, that there is much more in 
this answer than in the exclamation of the disciples, when 
the Lord entered their boat from walking on the sea. (Matt. 
xiv. 33. Seenote.) The answer is to be interpreted by the 
terms of the question, and may be thus expressed : “ Thou 
the Son of Man art the Christ, the Son of the living God.” 
In his Adamic nature (or as the Second Adam, that is, 
Second in the order of manifestation, though First in the 
order of being) he was the Son of God. (Prov. viii. 22-31; 
Luke iii. 88, comp. vs. 23.) In his fleshly nature, which he 
took from the seed of Abraham, he was called Son of God 
by the angel Gabriel (Luke i. 35), because begotten in that 
nature by the overshadowing power of the Most High. In 
his Divine nature also, he was the Son of God, and one in 
essence with the Father, as is proved by many passages: 
John i. 1; 1 Tim. iii. 16; Matt. i. 23. The emphasis of 
Peter’s answer lies, as we conceive, in the words ted Zérres 
the living. Under one view, these words seem superfluous : 
for God in his nature is ever-living, eternally the same and 
unchangeable in his being. But as indicating precisely the 
meaning which the apostle intended to express, they are by 
no means superfluous. They signify that as the Son of God 
he partook of the life and being of God—of his nature and 
attributes (John v. 26), just as the son of a mortal man par- 
takes of the nature of the father who begat him. Thus in- 

erpreted, these words declare the profoundest mystery of 





Hussey (also before quoted), Bishop Gastrell, Dr. Thomas Bennet, Dr. Tho- 
mas Burnet, Dr. Knight, Dr. Thomas Godwin, and see Dr. Watts’s discourses, 
entitled,‘ ‘ The Glory of Christ as Gop-Man, displayed in three Discourses.” 

These quotations and references are not made with a view to any particu- 
lar mode of explaining the doctrine of the Trinity, but only as they bear 
upon the question of the pre-existence of the Son of Man; as the Man of the 
Covenant, the Glory-Man, the Second Adam, whose image the apostle Paul 
teaches (1 Cor. xv. 45, 49) his elect people will bear. 

It is proper to add, that Dr. Owen on Heb. ii, takes a different view. 


Norice.—The Editor of the Journal does not concur in the theory of the 
authors presented in the above note. 
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redemption, to wit, the incarnation of God the Son, in Christ, 
which, as we learn by the next verse, could never be known 
except by the revelation of the Father. 

Whether David perceived this mystery, when Nathan 
conveyed to him God’s promise concerning the Messiah, 
cannot be determined, as has been observed, by his address 
on that occasion (1 Chron. xvii.; 2 Sam. vii. See note on 
Matt. ix. 4). What struck his mind with overwhelming 
force, was the exalted nature and attributes of our Lord’s 
manhood. Nor can we determine from the words of Peter 
on this occasion, whether he apprehended as David did, our 
Lord’s greatness and glory as the Second Adam. We infer 
that he did not, as that was not the truth especially revealed 
to him at that time. Hence the importance, if not the 
necessity, of considering together these different revelations, 
as it is only by combining them we can form any proper 
apprehension of the greatness and glory of Christ, as God- 
Man- Messiah. 

Verse 17. “ And Jesus answered and said unto him, Blessed 
art thou, Simon Bar-jona, for flesh and blood hath not re- 
vealed (it) unto thee but my Father which is in Heaven.” 

There is an emphasis or animation in these words, which 
seems to indicate that our Lord rejoiced that the Father had 
now at length been pleased to discover this great mystery 
of his person to one of his disciples (Luke x. 21; Matt. xi. 
25). It was a great event, and was soon followed, as we 
shall see, by the disclosure of other mysteries by himself, of 
which the disciples had not the remotest conception before; 
we mean the mysteries of his death, resurrection, and glori- 
fication (vs. 21, and xvii.1,2). This apostle was blessed in 
being chosen first to receive and declare this great mystery 
of the incarnation. He was told that tle discovery he had 
made, was not due to his own sagacity, or any human teach- 
ing, or even to his own Divine teaching, but solely to the 
revelation of the Father. 

It is worthy of observation also, that our Lord addresses 
this apostle by his original name, Simon Bar-jona, as he 
did after his resurrection at the sea of Tiberias (John xxi. 
15, 16, 17), and not by that he had given him at their first in- 
terview before his call (John i. 42). That there is something 
significant in this manner of address we cannot doubt. At 
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least it renders probable the suggestion (in a former note, 
vol. viii. pp. 103, 104), that the name Perrer was then first 
given him to denote the fact that he first declared the Divine 
Sonship of the Lord Jesus. 

Verse 18. “And I say unto thee that thou art Peter”— 
that is, that thou art he who has rightly declared the mys- 
tery of my person as Son of Man—“ and upon this rock”— 
this foundation, meaning God’s work of revealing to his 
elect people the mystery of the incarnation—*I will bnild 
my church, and the gates of hell”—that is death—* shall 
not prevail against it.” 

See the notes on this verse in Journ., vol. viii. pp. 103- 
108. Also notes on Acts ii. 47; Mark xvi. 15, 16, vol. x. 
390 and 564. 

Verse 19. “ And I will give unto thee the keys of the king- 
dom of heaven,” literally, of the heavens, “ and whatsoever 
thou shalt bind on earth shall be bound in heaven,” literally, 
in the heavens, “and whatsoever thou shalt loose on earth 
shall be loosed in heaven,” literally, in the heavens. 

Great use is made of these words by Romanists to esta- 
blish the supremacy of Peter over the other apostles, and of 
those who claim to be his successors, over the church of 
Christ, but without good reason. One argument against 
this use of the passage is derived by Protestant commen- 
tators from Matt. xviii. 18, where the power claimed for 
Peter is expressly given to all the apostles, or rather to the 
church. The verse reads thus: “ Verily I say unto yon, 
whatsoever ye shall bind on earth shall be bound in hea- 
ven”—not in the heavens, as in Matt. xvi. 19—“ and what- 
soever ye shall loose on earth shall be loosed in heaven”— 
not in the heavens, as before. 

In the context of this passage (xviii. 15-18) our Lord had 
prescribed a course of proceeding to be observed towards an 
offending brother, the last step of which was, to make a 
complaint against him to the church. This plainly is a 
measure of church discipline. He then added, addressing 
all the disciples, “ Whatsoever ye shall bind,” &c. We 
observe here a change from the plural of the word heaven 
(which the Lord used when addressing Peter) to the singu- 
lar, and the first question is, whether the change is unim- 
portant? Are the singular and plural form of this word 

VOL. XI.—NO, III. 27 
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(heaven) indiscriminately used? (See note on Matt. vi. 9, 
vol. vii. Journ. p. 385.) Or is the change of phraseology 
significant and designed? In the next verse (Matt. xviii. 
19) the church is not spoken of in a collective capacity, but 
as if to show the efficacy of union in prayer, our Lord adds 
a similar promise; “‘ Again I say unto you, that if any two 
of you shall agree on earth as touching anything that ye 
shall ask, it shall be done for them of my Father which is 
in heaven,” literally, in the heavens, reverting to the plural 
form again. 

A careful perusal of this gospel in the original Greek, 
will show very clearly that the evangelist does not use these 
two forms of the word indiscriminately (see Journal, vol. vii. 
385), and we assume that the sense is not the same in the 
two passages under consideration. The difference appears 
to be this. In Matt. xviii. 18, our Lord is speaking of his 
future church, and he gives them a law or rule, by which 
they should regulate their conduct in the case of an offend- 
ing brother who will not listen to the admonitions of the 
church. Upon this precept, the discipline of excommunica- 
tion is in a great measure founded. . To this rule the apostle 
Paul plainly refers in 2 Thess. iii. 6. Our Lord’s meaning 
appears to be, that such an act, so done, during the chureh 
state, and until the end of the dispensation of the church 
militant, shall receive the Divine sanction. The promise to 
Peter, on the other hand, is personal to him, and has respect 
to the times of the kingdom, which are yet future, and are 
to follow the times appointed for the gathering of the elect 
church, and therefore gave him no such supremacy in the 
church as has been claimed for him. 

What, precisely, is the import of this promise to Peter, 
we know not, nor can we imagine what privileges and 
powers are implied in the promise of thrones and dominion 
over the twelve tribes of Israel, which our Lord afterwards 
made to all the apostles (Matt. xix. 28; and see Luke xxii. 
29, 30). Ifit were allowable to conjecture upon so obscure 
a matter, we should suggest, that the promise to Peter of 
the gift of the keys is, in some way, connected with the 
second advent of our Lord, and may in some respects be 
analogous to the office of John the Baptist or of Elijah. 

This dogma of the Romanists rests upon the assumption 
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that the church is the kingdom of heaven, which John the 
Baptist and our Lord preached, whereas the times of the 
kingdom are the times of the restitution of all things, to be 
introduced at the second coming of the Lord. 

Verse 20. “Then charged he his disciples that they should 
tell no man that he was Jesus* the Christ.” 

This injunction, it will be borne in mind, was given after 
the death of John the Baptist. As we have already sug- 
gested (see note on Matt. xiv. 10), the trial of the nation was 
then virtually over, and our Lord’s ministry among the 
people was directed to the reception of himself dy indi- 
viduals as the Son of Man, rather than to the reception of 
himself by the nation as their Messiah, and this may have 
been one of the motives of this command. But it should 
be observed also, that our Lord did not at any time, during 
his ministry, publicly assume the title of Christ until after 
his betrayal (Mark xiv. 62), and then his public ministry 
was ended. Then, indeed, such an avowal was necessary, 
in order to show more explicitly his public and formal 
rejection by the nation in that character (notwithstanding 
his many miracles) and his sufferings as their king. 

The reasons why our Lord did not publicly assume the 
character and title of Christ have already been sufficiently 
stated in the note on Matt. xi. 3 (ante, pp. 226, 227), to 
which the reader is referred.+ 





* Eminent critics agree, that. the word 'Incois should be omitted from the 
text. There are fifty-four MSS. (it is said), that do not contain this word. 
Besides, it is omitted in several versions and by most of the early Christian 
writers who quote this verse. We should therefore, read, “that they should 
tell no man that he was the Christ.” 

+ Every reader of the N. T. must have observed that Jesus (not Christ), is 
the name usually employed by the evangelists to designate our Lord's 
person. It occurs about six hundred times in the four gospels. The name 
or title Christ, on the other hand, occurs but seldom; and the name Jesus 
Christ still more unfrequently in the gospels. In Matthew’s gospel the 
name Christ occurs eleven times; in Mark’s, six; in Luke’s, twelve; and in 
John’s, eighteen times. The name Jesus Christ, occurs in Matt. i. 1, 18; 
Jesus the Christ, in Matt. xvi. 20; Jesus called Christ, in Matt. i116. In 
Luke’s gospel he is nowhere designated by both these names, If we turn 
to the epistles, we find the reverse to be the fact. The apostles in their 
epistles, and Luke in the Acts, commonly apply to him both names. Jesus 
Christ, or the Lord Jesus Christ, or our Lord Jesus Christ, or our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ, but seldom Jesus without addition, although sometimes 
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Verse 21. “From that time forth began Jesus to show unto 
his disciples how that he must go unto Jerusalem, and suffer 
many things of the elders and chief priests and scribes, and 
le killed and be raised again the third day.” 

It is very interesting to notice the method our Lord 
observed in the instruction of his disciples, apart from the 
multitudes, after the death of John the Baptist (see John 
xvi. 4, and note on Matt. xiv. 10). The words (> rere) 
Jrom that time (see note on Matt. iv. 12-17, ante, p. 94), 
refer to the time of the revelation to Peter of the mystery of 
the incarnation (verse 16). This mystery once apprehended, 
the Lord proceeds immediately to declare the newt in order, 
namely, the mystery of his death and resurrection. But 
these mysteries they were slow to apprehend (Matt. xvi. 22, 
xvii. 23; Mark viii. 32; Luke xviii. 34), and really did not, 
until after the events foretold had occurred (Luke xxiv. 20, 
21; John xx. 9; Mark ix. 10). Notwithstanding these 
inysteries, they were of course incapable of comprehending 
the allusions he made to his ascension (Jolin vi. 62), and his 
future advent in glory (Jolin xvi. 12). Yet he taught this 
in the plainest terms (vs. 27); and to enable some of them 
letter to apprehend his meaning, was transfigured before 
them, within eight days after the first of these mysteries 
was revealed to Peter. It was a memorable week of their 
discipleship ; for in this brief space of time the five great 
mysteries of redemption were made known to them, namely, 
-—the incarnation, the death, the resurrection, the glorifica- 
tion, and future advent of the Lord. 

Verse 22. “ Then Peter took him and began to rebuke 


they do (see Philip ii. 10; 1 Thess. i. 10; Heb. ii. 9). In Paul’s epistles 
there are nearly two hundred examples of one or the other of these designa- 
tions, 

This change is too remarkable to be accounted for on the ground of 
popular usage, as Dr. Campbell suggests ; for (as Calvin observes, Inst. b. ii. 
ce. 16, § 1), “as the name Jesus was not given him rashly or by fortuitous 
accident, or by the will of man,” so we suggest, the change from the name 
Jesus, to Christ or Jesus Christ after his ascension, was not unadvisedly or 
accidentally made, nor did it come through mere usage or the pleasure of 
man. He was not called Christ during his public ministry, because he did 
not publicly assume that character for the reasons above suggested. He was 
called Christ after his ascension, because he really was the Christ, and was 
rejected by the nation in that character (see note on Matt. xvii. 22). 
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him, saying, Be it far from thee, Lord: This shall not be 
unto thee.” 

Peter had just been taught by inspiration one great 
mystery, but nothing more. Of the rest he was quite as 
ignorant as his fellow-apostles, and remained so until he was 
taught by the fulfilment of the predicted events. “ Men 
frequently teach,” or attempt to teach, “all things at once, 
Divine wisdom acts far otherwise.”—(Bengel.) In the same 
manner the whole of Divine revelation has been given to 
the world. (Heb. i. 1.) 

Peter’s observation, however affectionately intended, was 
not only rash and contradictory to the Saviour and the 
Scriptures, but prompted by a carnal mind. It was wholly 
at variance with the hidden wisdom of God, in regard 
to the world’s redemption, as appears by our Lord’s reply. 

Verse 23. “ But he turned and said to Peter, Get thee 
behind me, Satan: Thou art an offence unto me” (exardaro», 
or an impediment in the path of my duty and office), “ For 
thou savourest not the things that be of God but those that 
be of men.” 

Peter was looking to a kingdom in the unredeemed 
world, groaning as it was, and still is, under the curse of 
God. He had no conception of the expedient Divine Wis- 
dom had devised to repair the ruin brought upon the world 
and upon men at the fall by the curse. As however he 
confidently believed that Jesus was the Christ (verse 16) he 
confidently expected his kingdom would then be established 
and with this thought in his mind and these words on his lips, 
it is plain he was looking for a much more inglorious domi- 
nion for his Master, than was worthy of him to establish or 
accept. It was a kingdom of the same kind as that which 
Satan proffered, and which the Lord rejected with the same 
words of rebuke he employed on this occasion (Luke iv. 8). 
Unwittingly, therefore, Peter, though an attached friend 
and follower, touched upon the same point as Satan did, and 
so far as his words can be supposed to have had any per- 
suasive effect, they were a temptation to him to give up the 
work of suffering and death, through which alone, his king- 
dom could be established consistently with his own glory 
and the Divine plan. In this way we account for the 
sharpness and severity of the Saviour’s rebuke, and for the 
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same form of words he had employed in his answer to the 
tempter. 

Verses 21-27. 

A close and natural connexion of thought runs through 
these verses. Peter in his ignorance would have his 
Master exempted from the sufferings and death he had now 
for the first time plainly predicted. In this he savoured of 
the things of men. As Peter’s remark showed this, the 
Lord took occasion to declare with equal plainness what 
his followers must expect, as if he had said, “I must suffer 
many things of the elders and chief priests and scribes, and 
be put to death. And you, my followers, must be prepared 
for the same usage. Covet not the kingdoms or the glory 
of this world, but take up the cross of crucifixion as the 
slave does, and suffer death upon it, if fidelity to me 
requires it. Thinking and feeling thus, you will savour of 
the things of God, for it has been appointed that only 
through my sufferings and death my kingdom can be 
established,” 

This thought brings out the meaning of what follows. 
“ The loss of life in this way is no loss of life at all. On the 
contrary, it is the divinely appointed way to gain eternal 
life. The world, and all the kingdoms of this world, are 
really of no moment. The honor and the eminence they 
can confer, will profit you nothing.” The Saviour put a 
case of extreme suffering—that of a torturing, lingering 
death, with ignominy. He means to require the entire and 
supreme devotion of his followers under all, even the most 
trying circumstances. He intimates too, that occasions will 
occur, in which they will be put to this severest of tests. 
To counterpoise this, he adds, that the Son of Man, though 
he must thus suffer, shall nevertheless afterwards come in 
the glory of his Father, with retributions and rewards for 
every man according to his works. 

Our Lord here teaches, by implication, if not explicitly, 
his second advent in glory, although it is not probable that 
the apostles, at that time, comprehended his meaning. 
(Luke xviii. 34.) 

Matt. xvi. 26. “ For what is a man profited if he shall 
gain the whole world and lose his own soul? or what shall 
@ man give in exchange for his soul ?” 
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Man has been called a microcosm, and such indeed he is 
even in this life. He is a little world of capabilities, facul- 
ties, and endowments, each of which is susceptible of ever- 
increasing enlargement during unending ages. Especially 
is this true of man as redeemed and renewed by the Holy 
Spirit. Everything else, earth-born or earthly, is stinted 
to certain measures. This boon of renewed human nature 
comes from the union of the believer to Christ through the 
perpetual indwelling of the Holy Spirit, whose office it is, 
not only to sustain and sanctify him, but to impart to each 
and every power and faculty of his nature continual and 
ever-increasing vigor and growth (see 1 Johni. 4). We 
know not that such is the condition of any other order of 
God’s creatures. Even the holy angels, although they may, 
and no doubt do, advance from age to age in knowledge 
and happiness in the service of their Maker—as man now 
does in the progress of his earthly career—yet they do not 
sustain that relation to the Redeemer which his elect peo- 
ple do (Heb. ii. 16); nor have we reason to suppose that 
they are the subjects of that peculiar creative work which 
the Holy Spirit will ever be performing upon the redeemed 
of mankind. Much less have we reason to suppose, that 
those of mankind in whom the Holy Spirit does not dwell, 
will share in this privilege or prerogative of the members 
of the body of Christ (John xv. 1-6). Their powers and 
faculties may remain what they may be or will be when 
their day of grace is over; for they are the subjects of the 
righteous judgment of God, who will render to them indi- 
vidually according to their deeds (Rom. ii. 5, 6). Yet if we 
lay out of view the retributions of the day of judgment, who 
can estimate the extent of their loss? To fail of that union 
to the Redeemer, which brings them under the tuition of 
the Holy Spirit, and ensures to them his eternal indwelling, 
is to fail of the great end of their being, and in itself is a 
loss which cannot be measured. Even if the Divine good- 
ness (as some vainly imagine) were still to mete out to 
them that measure of happiness which they enjoy in this 
life, their station would be fixed among the lowest ranks of 
creation, while those in whom the Holy Spirit dwells will 
be advanced by him from one degree of beauty, and glory, 
and happiness, and power to another, and their capacities 
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for the service and the enjoyment of God will be for ever 
expanding through the cycles of eternity. What mind can 
follow the career of the least of God’s elect people ¢ 

The apostle Paul calls believers “the temple of the Holy 
Ghost” (1 Cor. iii. 16, 17, vi. 19; 2 Cor. vi. 16). There is 
much more in this expression than we are apt to consider. 
We are not to restrict it to the present life. The apostle 
took an enlarged view of the destination of the church. 
The accomplished aggregate of God’s elect, raised to glory 
by the power of the Holy Spirit, constitute the temple of 
which he spoke. This temple is wholly the Spirit’s work- 
manship (Eph. ii. 10, 21), and he will for ever dwell in it, 
and adorn it with new glories, and enlarge and strengthen 
it by his almighty energies (1 Cor. iii. 9). With such views 
we should ponder the Saviour’s question, What advantage 
would a man gain, though the profits of his worldliness 
were the world itself, if thereby he suffers even the smallest 
damage in his soul, or fail of attaining these high privileges 
of the saints ¢ 

The expression (tay 2 Yuxay dured Cnuimbn) lose his own soul, 
may perhaps be understood in the sense of suffering, da- 
mage, injury, or loss in the soul, or in respect (xara tm Yuya) 
to the soul. The expression seems to have been transferred 
from the business of a merchant, whose aims are to make 
profit or gain by traffic. The other expression, “ what shall 
aman gain in exchange,” &c., (avradawyua), may be applied to 
the case of the entire loss of it. Thus understood, these two 
questions have respect to different classes of persons—the 
first, to those saved ones who nevertheless fail, through 
their worldliness, of the exceeding blessedness and glory 
proffered to them, and the last to those who shall be finally 
and for ever lost. 

Matt. xvi. 27. “ For the Son of Man shall come in the 
glory of his Father with his angels; and then shall he 
reward every man according to his works.” See John v. 
28, 29.) 

Every person familiar with the gospels must have ob- 
served that our Lord frequently spoke of himself, as of a 
third person ; but it was only when he applied to himself 
the designation in this text—Son or Man. Yet often, when 
speaking of himself, he used the pronominal and customary 
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forms of personal reference, as in his sermon on the Mount, 
Matt. chaps. v.-vii., and in the discourses recorded by 
John in chaps. v.-x. 

Various reasons have been given for this peculiarity, but 
the true reason appears to be, that our Lord used this form 
of designation, as a titular distinction, to denote his rela- 
tion to this world as its Sovereign or Lord. As an earthly 
king nay speak of himself as the king, to denote his rela- 
tion to his people, so the Lord Jesus spoke of himself as THE 
Son or Man, to denote his relation to the world as its Lord. 
The context confirms this view. Royalty, and absolute, 
universal government over the world and the whole race 
of mankind, belong to him as the Son of Man, which is as 
much as to say, that, as Son of Man, he is the King of the 
kings, and the Lord of the lords, of the whole earth. It is 
in no respect synonymous, as some have supposed, with his 
title Messtan. The title Messiah has especial reference to 
Israel and the throne of David (Luke i. 32, 33), and to his 
elect church, the Israel of God (see notes on Matt. ix. 4, xii. 
8), as we shall have occasion to show hereafter (see note on 
Matt. xvii. 22). 

Matt. xvi. 28. “ Verily, I say unto you, there be some 
standing here which shall not taste of death till they see 
the Son of Man coming in his kingdom.” 

With this promise the conversation near Cesaréa Phi- 
lippi was concluded. Our Lord commenced it, we have 
seen, by the inquiry, “ What men said of him as Son of 
Man.” Having received their answer he repeated the 
question to the apostles. Peter answered it correctly, and 
received his Master’s blessing. He then spoke to them for 
the first time, plainly, of his rejection by the nation—his 
sufferings and death. This drew from Peter an expression 
extremely offensive to the Saviour, for which he was se- 
verely rebuked. This done, the Saviour returns to the sub- 
ject of suffering, and adds that they also, if they would fol- 
low him, must be willing to suffer, as he was about to suf- 
fer, and even give up their lives in his service. This was 
very discouraging to them. It was so opposite to their ex- 
pectations and hopes, that it might naturally be expected 
to shake their purposes, unless counteracted by strong pro- 
mises of the ultimate attainment of their hopes, and some 
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demonstration of the nature and glory of the things he pro- 
mised. A fit occasion, therefore, had occurred for the Sa- 
viour to make some extraordinary manifestation of his glory 
as a counterpoise, so to speak, to the mournful and discou- 
raging disclosures he had just made. For these reasons, 
among others, we suppose, that our Lord in this promise 
tacitly referred to his intended transfiguration, which oc- 
curred on the same day of the week following, thus bring- 
ing within the compass of eight days, to the knowledge of 
at least three of the apostles, the great mysteries of the 
kingdom, of which before they had no conception. Such 
appears to be the connexion of the transfiguration with this 
conversation of our Lord with his disciples. 

In confirmation of this view it may be remarked, that 
Mark and Luke, as well as Matthew, narrate the transfigu- 
ration in immediate connexion with this promise. Luke 
varies a little in his expressions from the other evangelists. 
He says it was about an eight days, after these words (mera 
Tous Asveus rovters, ix. 28), by which he may refer to this pro- 
mise in particular, or to the whole conversation the Saviour 
had with the disciples on that occasion. 

But understood either way, the transfiguration having 
occurred so soon afterwards, and neither of the evangelists 
having recorded anything the Saviour said or did during the 
interval, are very probable grounds for believing that they 
regarded the transtiguration the fulfilment of that promise. 

Dr. Whitby, however, thought it “ wonderful that some 
commentators, both ancient and modern, should refer this 
passage to our Lord’s transfiguration on the Mount, men- 
tioned in the following chapter:” but his interpretation, 
which refers it to the destruction of Jerusalem by the 
Romans (a.p. 70), destroys the connexion of thought be- 
tween this verse and the context. If it be correct, all the 
apostles, except John, died without seeing what the Lord 
had promised. His chief arguments are these: “ Seeing 
the transfiguration could not be seeing the Son of Man 
coming in his kingdom, because his kingdom was not 
begun till after the resurrection, when all power in heaven 
and earth was given to him.” Matt. xxviii. 18. (But 
see Matt. xi. 27.) His next argument is, that “it was 
as true of all the disciples as it was of Peter, James, and 
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John, that they should not taste of death until after that 
vision.” 

Our Lord said nothing to the contrary of this. He said 
that some of them should noé taste of death ¢i/7 they saw 
the Son of Man coming in his kingdom; not that some of 
them should taste of death before. None of them did taste 
of death until long after that vision, but nine of them did 
taste of death without seeing it, and this is perfectly consis- 
tent with the promise. To the first of these arguments it 
may be replied, that the transfiguration was a real though 
transient manifestation of the glory of the Son of Man. 
Moses and Elias really appeared. It was a real appearing 
ef a bright cloud,—the Shekinah or symbol of the Divine 
presence, as we suppose. There was a real voice issuing out 
of the cloud. In one word, the transaction, in all its parts 
and concomitants, was a reality, not a mere scenic repre- 
sentation, or a mere impression produced upon the minds of 
the apostles without a corresponding outward reality. It 
was, however, an unearthly reality, and consequently could be 
nothing else than an actual appearing of the Son of Man in 
his form of glory, just as he will appear at his second coming 
in his kingdom. These three apostles, therefore, did see the 
Son of Man coming, i.e. as he will come, in his kingdom, 
although they did not see the kingdom come. 

Thus we are to understand John i. 14: “ And we beheld 
his glory,—the glory as of the only begotten of the Father ;” 
and 2 Pet. i. 16, 17: “ For we have not followed cunningly 
devised fables, when we made known unto you the power 
and coming of our Lord Jesus Christ, but were eye-witnesses 
of his majesty.” This apostle evidently refers to some 
account he had previously given to the persons he was writ- 
ing to, of the transfiguration, after our Lord’s resurrection, 
and he proceeds: “ For he received from God the Father 
honour and glory, when there came such a voice to him 
from the excellent glory, This is my beloved Son, in whom 
I am well pleased.” Peter felt no difficulty in calling the 
transfiguration “the power and coming,” or, “the coming 
in power” of our Lord Jesus Christ, nor in saying that he 
was an eye-witness of his majesty, when he beheld him 
transfigured, attended by Moses and Elijah, and oversha- 
dowed by the cloud, or symbol of the Divine presence. 
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And to remove all ambiguity as to what he referred to, he 
adds: “ And this voice which came from heaven we heard 
when we were with him in the holy Mount.” 

If the connexion of thought be that before suggested, 
and if the object of the Saviour was to teach these favored 
disciples, by an ocular demonstration, the mystery of his 
glorification, in connexion with the mystery of his death 
and resurrection, there was no other event to which this 
promise of the Saviour could refer; for none of them, it is 
unnecessary to observe, lived to see the actual coming and 
establishment of his kingdom over the earth. And if this 
was not the Saviour’s purpose, what could it be? Upon Dr. 
Whitby’s hypothesis what object could the Saviour have in 
telling the disciples in so obscure a manner, that one of 
their number should survive the destruction of Jerusalem ? 
Would that strengthen or encourage them to take up the 
cross and follow him; to deny themselves ; to renounce all 
the hopes they had cherished of a kingdom to be possessed 
without shame or suffering? That the motive we have sug- 
gested is worthy of the Saviour to hold out, is proved by 
Heb. xii. 2. Any other interpretation, especially Dr. 
Whitby’s, dislocates the verse from its natural connexions, 
and deprives the promise of any perceptible motive or 
meaning. 

But it will be inquired, why did the Saviour express him- 
self so vaguely, if he secretly intended to fulfil the promise, 
within the compass of a week? “There be somé standing 
here that shall not taste of death, till they see the Son of 
Man coming in his kingdom.” These expressions would be 
natural, if applied to an event known or believed to be 
remote, but would they be so, if applied to an event known 
to be so near? 

This form of expression no doubt influenced Dr. Whitby. 
It has served, with many commentators, to divert the mind 
from the event the Saviour intended, and this so far from 
being an objection, is a further reason for applying the 
promise to the transfiguration. For consider, the trans- 
figuration was the most private of all our Lord’s miracles. 
Three only, of the twelve apostles, were permitted to wit- 
ness it. It was designed to be kept a secret until after the 
Lord’s resurrection. Matthew and Mark say that he ex- 
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pressly charged them not to speak of it, till that event. 
Luke does not mention this charge, but merely says, that 
“they kept it silent and did not speak of it to any man in 
those days.” Now, such being the purpose of the Saviour; 
we may suppose that if he spoke of it at all, he would do so 
only in a very indistinct, indefinite way. He would not say 
particularly that some of them should see him assume his 
form of glory, and call to his presence two of the departed 
saints. Nor would he definitely announce the time when 
he purposed to fulfil the promise. [le would not say, 
within a week or within a year some of you shall see the 
Son of Man coming in his kingdom. For, when the time 
had elapsed, there would be an inquiry among them, who 
had seen the fulfilment of the Lord’s promise. The 
apostles, it need not be said, were inquisitive. They had 
much conversation together, and sometimes disputes. James 
and Jolin excited the displeasure of their companions, by an 
ambitious request. It is unnecessary to add, the Saviour 
understood their characters perfectly. He knew their 
weaknesses and faults, and shaped his conduct with consum- 
mate skill and prudence. Tad it been known which were 
the favored disciples might not the others have felt grieved ? 
(See Matt. xx. 20-28.) Perhaps the favor shown to James 
and John, in admitting them to see the transfiguration, em- 
boldened them to ask for pre-eminence in the kingdom. 
However this may be, our Lord, by so indefinite a promise, 
gave no occasion to those whom he did not intend thus to 
favor, to make any inquiry about its fulfilment, and thus 
Peter, James, and John, were not known to be the fa- 
vored ones, until after our Lord had risen from the dead. 
Then an entirely new order of things commenced. By the 
inspiration of the Holy Spirit, they were all taught very 
different views of the kingdom from those they had pre- 
viously entertained. Their envy and ambition were ex- 
tinguished, and the eight not favored, rejoiced heartily in 
the favor shown to the three. 

Now a promise made with such objects in view, as it 
would necessarily be indefinite in its terms, would naturally 
produce the same effect upon the minds of commentators 
as it did upon the minds of the apostles at that time. None 
of the apostles then knew what the Lord intended. After- 
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wards they did, and the method which the evangelists took 
to remove the obscurity, was to narrate, in immediate con- 
nexion, the promise and fulfilment. The connexion com- 
ments on the words. 

Matt. xvii. 1. “ And after six days Jesus taketh Peter, 
James, and John his brother, and bringeth them up into 
a high mountain apart by themselves” (Mark ix. 2; Luke 
ix. 28). 

Luke says it was “ about an eight days after these words” 
—(meaning perhaps not only the promise but the whole 
discourse, of which the promise was the conclusion)—in 
which computation he includes the day on which the pro- 
mise was made, and also the day of the transfiguration, 
whereas Matthew and Mark exclude both those days; so 
that there is no discrepancy between the evangelists. It is 
more important, however, to notice the pertinacity with 
which all of them denote the interval of time. According 
to Dr. Whitby’s interpretation, and, indeed, any other than 
that before stated, this precise notation of the time can 
serve no other purpose than that of denoting the order of 
its occurrence. The evangelists might as well have said 
(usta ravta) after these things, or (xa: eyevere) it came to pass 
(ucra ravra) after these things, which are the phrases they 
generally use. The design of this particularity we suggest, 
as before, is to connect the promise (in Matt. xvi. 26) with 
the transfiguration as ats fulfilment. Thus understood, it 
shows how the Lord hastened to allay the severity of his 
rebuke to Peter by this extraordinary privilege, and how 
soon he practically tanght these favored disciples to look 
through and beyond the sufferings and ignominy he must 
endure to the glory which would follow (1 Pet. i. 11). 

And here, it is proper to observe, that our Lord exhibited 
different degrees of evidence of his divine nature and glory 
to different persons. To his disciples generally, he exhi- 
bited more than to the multitudes—to the twelve apostles 
more than to his other disciples—to Peter, James, and John, 
more than to the rest of the twelve, and perhaps to Peter 
more than to James or John. Certain it is, that Peter was 
distinguished by the Father above his fellow apostles, in being 
first taught the mystery of the incarnation, as has been 
remarked upon Matt. xvi. 17; and the reader need not be 
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reminded, that there were especial reasons why one of the 
twelve should not be asharer in the extraordinary favors 
of his master (see John vi. 70). 

It is noticeable also, that while the evangelists are precise 
in denoting the time, they are very indefinite in respect to 
the place of the transfiguration. Matthew and Mark de- 
scribe it as a high mountain, Luke calls it “the mountain,” 
as though he had reference to some particular mountain, 
but does not intimate what mountain. Jerome who died 
A.D. 420, at the age of 80, that is nearly 400 years after 
this event (Ad. Eustochiam Epitaph. Pauls), has preserved 
the traditionary opinion or belief that Mount Tabor was the 
mountain referred to by the evangelists. Josephus says 
that Tabor was in Galilee, twenty leagues and more from 
Cesaréa Philippi; and from Mark ix. 30, we may infer, 
that our Lord was not in Galilee when he rejoined his other 
disciples the next day (Luke ix. 37). 

Others suppose our Lord was transfigured upon Mount 
Panium, situated at the fountains of Jordan, near the foot of 
which, Ceesaréa Philippi was built (see Lamy’s Harmony). 
This opinion also rests upon conjecture. None of the 
apostles, except Peter, James, and John, knew the mountain 
until after the resurrection of our Lord: Whether they 
spoke of it afterwards definitely to others, we do not know, 
but the apostle Peter when writing of it (2 Ep. i. 18), is 
not more definite than the evangelists, and John (i. 14), 
when referring to the transfiguration, makes no allusion 
whatever to the place where it occurred. This obscurity 
was designed in order, perhaps, that no occasion should be 
given to the superstitious practices which it was foreseen 
would have followed, if the evangelists had definitely 
marked the spot of this most wonderful transaction. 

xvii.2. “ And was transfigured before them.” 

It will be useful before proceeding further, to collect from 
the three evangelists, and arrange in their order, all the 
circumstances attending the transtiguration. This we have 
attempted to do as follows. But the reader should attempt 
it for himself. (1) Our Lord ascends the mountain to pray, 
as Luke informs us (ix. 28), attended by Peter, James, and 
John; (2) while in the act of prayer, his person is transfi- 
gured, or, as Luke expresses it, the appearance of his face 
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was altered or became (erégev, another) changed. Tis face 
shone as the sun. His garments became white as light 
(Matt.)—[ white exceedingly as snow, shining, such as no 
fuller could make them (Mark)—white and glistering 
(Luke)}]. In the meantime, Peter, James, and John, had 
become heavy with sleep, and probably did not witness the 
change at its commencement. (3) Moses and Elias then 
appear in glory. (4) The disciples awaking (Luke ix. 32), 
perceive the change in the Lord’s person ;—they perceive, 
also, the presence of Moses and Elias in glorified forms. 
(5) The disciples hear the conversation of the Lord with 
Moses and Elias about his approaching (ede, Luke ix. 31) 
exodus from his state of humiliation at Jerusalem. (6) The 
conversation ceases, and Moses and Elias are in the act of 
departing. (7) Peter perceiving it, as we may suppose, 
makes the most extraordinary display of his character on 
record. He ventures to speak, as if unawed by the presence 
of such glorious and majestic forms. (8) Before Peter had 
done speaking, a cloud (probably the Shekinah) suddenly 
overshadowed them. Matthew cails it a light or bright 
cloud. According to some readings, it was a cloud of light. 
(9) Meantime (that is, while Peter was speaking) Moses and 
Elias disappear, so that the presence of the cloud succeeded 
the presence of Moses and Elias. (10) As the cloud enve- 
loped the disciples, they were filled with fear (Luke ix. 34). 
(11) Instantly the voice of the Father issues from the cloud, 
“This is my beloved Son, hear ye him.” (See note on 
Matt. iii. 17, Jour vol. vii. p. 384.) As Moses and Elias 
had previously departed, the disciples could not doubt that 
the meaning of the voice was to be applied to Jesus. (12) 
Hearing the voice, the disciples fell on their faces (Matt. 
xvii. 6). (13) While they thus lay prostrate, the cloud also 
disappears ; (14) and with the departure of the cloud, Jesus, 
by an act of his own power, as we suppose, resumed his 
former appearance. (15) Going then to his disciples, he 
touched them, bid them rise and not fear. (16) Then they 
arose, and looking round (perhaps to see again those glorious 
forms, Mark ix. 8) they perceived that Moses and Elias had 
departed, that the cloud had disappeared, that Jesus was 
no longer transfigured, but the same as when he ascended 
the mountain with them and began to pray. 
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Thus, a succession of testimonies to the mystery of our 
Lord’s person was furnished by this most wonderful trans- 
action. The transfiguration of his person into the appear- 
ance of such majesty, was of itself an overpowering testimony 
to his glory as the Son of Man. Then the appearing of 
Moses and Elias, and their conversing with him about his 
decease or transition from humiliation to his former glory, 
was another amazing testimony to the glory of his nature, 
as the Son of Man. Having accomplished the object of 
their mission, nothing remained to detain them longer, and 
they departed. The crowning testimony of all followed :— 
it was the testimony of the Father himself. In order to this, 
the mysterious cloud appears, as soon as Moses and Elias 
disappear, and while Jesus, with the three disciples only, 
were Within it, the voice is uttered, “This is my beloved 
Son, in whom I am well pleased. Hear ye him.” No 
greater testimony than this could be given. Then the cloud 
also disappears, and the transfiguration is passed. 

Many questions are suggested by this wonderful transac- 
tion, but we must not too curiously inquire into a matter so 
profoundly mysterious. There can be no doubt that there 
were reasons for ordering the whole scene exactly in the 
way it occurred, although we should not be able to discover 
them. We may safely believe, however, that none are so 
probable as those which tend most to exalt the majesty and 
glory of the manhood of our blessed Lord. As to the trans- 
figuration itself, we are inclined to regard it as a temporary 
display or revealing of the concealed glory of his person ; 
or, as an outward manifestation or uncovering, for a little 
space, of the inherent glory of his manhood. (John xvii. 5. 
See note on Matt. xiv. 22-33.) 

We call the transfiguration a miracle, and such it was. 
sut his return from his transfigured, or glorified, to his 
inglorious form, is not commonly regarded in the same light. 
Yet, if we consider the essentially inherent glory of our 
Lord’s person, it was, perhaps, a greater miracle to conceal 
it under the humble veil of his flesh, and keep it concealed 
(except so far as his miracles occasionally displayed it) from 
his incarnation to his resurrection than to uncover or reveal 
it, as he did on the occasion which we are considering. We 
add a few observations upon some parts of this narrative. 

VOL. XI.—NO. Il. 28 
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Luke ix. 29. “ And as he prayed,” &e. 
The evangelist does not mention the subject of his prayer, 


but as he ascended the mountain to make this display of 


his glory, we may reasonably conclude that his prayer had 
respect to it. If this supposition be admitted, it would fol- 
low that his prayer was the appointed means for that end, 
and as faith or implicit trust in God is the life and energy 
of prayer, we may conclude that the transfiguration of the 
human person of the Lord Jesus was wrought through that 
means (see John xvii. 5). Our Lord’s faith, as a man, was 
perfect. It took hold of God, and drew from God whatso- 
ever he asked (John xi. 41, 42), being always agreeable to 
the Divine will (Matt. xxvi. 53, 54). 

Luke ix. 30. “ And behold there talked with him two 
men, which were Moses ard Elias, who, appearing in glory, 
spake of his decease (#eder), which he should accomplish 
(wangovv) at Jerusalem.” 

The evangelist is very explicit. Two men (not angels) 
appeared, and these men were Moses and Elias. It was 
not, then, a scenic representation merely, but the real ap- 
pearing of two departed saints, in forms of glory, sent to 
earth from the heavenly world expressly to hold this inter- 
view with the Saviour. They talked with him in audible, 
intelligible words, which the three apostles heard and un- 
derstood. The subject of their discourse was the same our 
Lord had, for the first time, broached to his disciples a 
week before, namely, his sufferings and death at Jerusalem. 
Moses and Elias knew the purpose of the Lord’s humilia- 
tion, and the place of its termination or accomplishment. 
They spoke of his decease (decession, decessus, ‘gedor), or 
departure, at Jerusalem. The identity of the subject con- 
firms the interpretation of the promise before suggested 
(Matt. xvi. 28). It is as though our Lord had assumed 
temporarily his glory, to repeat, in Peter’s hearing, the very 
things at which that apostle had revolted, in order to show 
him how differently these saints regarded him. 


However this may be, we may regard our Lord’s brief 


intercourse with these departed saints as a type, or exhibi- 
tion on a small scale, of the society and intercourse between 
him and his redeemed in his kingdom. In this sense, it 
was a fulfilment of his promise; for it was an open mani- 
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festation of himself, as Son of Man, in the glory with which 
he will appear in his kingdom. 

Matt. xvii. 4. “Then answered Peter and said, Lord, it 
is good for us to be here. If thou wilt, let us make three 
tabernacles: one for thee, and one for Moses, and one for 
Elias.” 

Peter evidently regarded his Master as the greater of the 
three glorious persons before him. Whether his glory sur- 
passed that of the others, or whether the manner of their 
address and demeanor convinced him of it, we are not 
informed. Nor are we told how he could know one de- 
parted saint from another. The fact only is recorded, and 
it seems to argue either that the apostles were, for the oc- 
casion, gifted with new powers of discernment, or that these 
saints made themselves known to the apostles by some ex- 
traordinary power which they possessed (1 Cor. xiii. 12). 
3ut the transaction is too mysterious to be reasoned about. 
It belongs to the invisible world, or rather to the times of 
the kingdom yet to be revealed. 

We cannot leave this passage without calling the reader’s 
attention again, for a moment, to the character of the apos- 
tle. He was in a scene of unearthly glory. Before him 
stood the Son of Man in his glory, attended by the greatest 
of the prophets, and all three attired with the splendor of 
the heavenly world. Who but Peter would dare to utter a 
voice or mingle his words with theirs in such a scene! It 
is obvious to remark that he neither appreciated the nature 
nor the object of the transaction, nor the character nor con- 
dition of the persons before him. Evidently he was awe- 
struck and bewildered (Luke ix. 33; Mark ix. 6). In that 
there is no marvel. The marvel is that he should speak at 
all. The character of Peter, in this respect, is unique. No 
such record as this is made of any other man. 

One observation more upon the whole of this passage 
(Matt. xvii. 1-8), and the instruction it was intended 
to convey. We have eye-witnesses of the sufferings and 
death of the Lord Jesus ; eye-witnesses of his person after 
his resurrection ; eye-witnesses of his ascension ; and eye- 
witnesses of his glorified person, and of the manner of his 
intercourse with the saints in glory ; but not in this order : 
for the Divine purpose did not permit the Lord’s return to 
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the earth after his final ascension until he should come in 
his kingdem (Acts iii. 21). Hence he appeared in his glory 
for a little space, during the period of his humiliation, and 
two of the most eminent saints of the former dispensation 
were sent to hold converse with him, in the presence of 
three of his disciples, in order that the church might have, 
through their testimony, out of order and before the ap- 
pointed time, an example or outward manifestation of the 
kingdom, and of the hope to which his elect people are 
called. In this view of the transfiguration, it was a most 
gracious provision for the comfort and encouragement of 
the church in her pilgrimage through this world. (See 
Heb. xii. 2, 22, 23, xiii. 18, 14; 1 Pet. i. 10-18.) For by 
thus treating the mystery of our Lord’s glorification in con- 
nexion with the mystery of his death, it marvellously joined 
the sufferings of the cross with the kingdom and the crown. 

Matt. xvii. 9. “ And as they came down from the moun- 
tain Jesus charged them, saying, Tell the vision (what things 
they had seen, Mark ix. 9) to no man, until the Son of Man 
be risen [again] from the dead.” 

From this verse we infer that the instruction to be de- 
rived from the transfiguration was designed for the church. 
No purpose connected with our Lord’s personal ministry 
among the Jews was to be served by it. We may observe 
also that the Lord’s resurrection from the dead was the 
cpoch (very nearly) of his entering permanently into his 
glory (Luke xxiv. 26), so that the injunction in effect was, 
not to speak of this temporary glorification of the Lord’s 
person so long as he continued in his state of humiliation, 
nor until he was ready to pour out the spirit of glory upon 
his followers.* We have no evidence that the disciples re- 
vealed the secret until after the day of Pentecost, but one 
use they then made of it may be learned from the second 
epistle of Peter, the leading doctrine of which is the second 
coming of the Lord. (See Journal, vol. viii., pp. 585, 593, 
where the reader will find this epistle analysed and briefly 
explained.) 

Puro. 





* The author of an interesting little treatise, lately published by the Pres- 
byterian Board of Publication, entitled, “ The Last Days of Jesus,” supposes 

















Haven’s Mental Philosophy. 


Arr. III.—Haven’s Menrat Putosorpry. 


Menta Putosorny ; including the Intellect, Sensibili- 
ties, and Will. By Joseru Haven, Professor of Intel- 
lectual and Moral Philosophy in Amherst College. Bos- 
ton: Gould & Lincoln. 1858. 


Tne works on the faculties and laws of the mind that 
have had a chief currency in this country for several years, 
are those of Kant, Cousin, Coleridge, Morell, or their disci- 
ples here, that are mistaken in their leading views of our 
nature, and have betrayed great numbers into the rejection 
of the sacred Scriptures, and the idealism, the pantheism, 
or the atheism in which the theory held by them has un- 
folded itself in Europe. It is a matter for congratulation, 
therefore, that a volume on the subject has appeared that is 
free from their errors, and presents the great features of our 
intellectual and moral constitution in lines that are recog- 
nised by consciousness as truthful, and that are in harmony 
with the teachings of revelation respecting our nature and 
God’s sway over us. Professor Haven’s classification of the 
subject is natural, and his analysis of the faculties and pro- 
cesses of the mind simple and clear. His vocabulary is 
English instead of Kantian or German. The chief points 





the mountain in Galilee, mentioned in Matt. xviii. 16, was the mountain on 
which the Lord was transfigured, and that the appearance in Galilee “ was a 
substantial reproduction of the transfiguration scene.” In this way he ac- 
counts for the two opposite effects produced: “some worshipped and some 
doubted.” In this conjecture, we think, the author mistakes the object of 
the Saviour’s appearance after his resurrection, which was to establish the 
reality of the fazt of the resurrection of the very body of flesh which was 
crucified, and for that purpose alone St. Paul uses it (1 Cor. xv. 5, 6), the 
evidence of which would be impaired by transfiguration. Besides, it seems 
impossible that St. Peter would refer to the transfiguration in the special man- 
ner he does (2 Epistle i. 16-18), if the same transaction had been repeated 
afterwards in the presence of the whole body of (or more than five hundred 
of) the disciples. If the Lord had been twice transfigured there would be 
the same reason for recording both, and we cannot give any reason why the 
last should be mysteriously concealed, and the first be circumstantially 
recorded. It may be sufficient to say, however, that this opinion or conjec- 
ture is without evidence, and the estimable author referred to, it may be 
presumed, regarded it in that light. 
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that need to be considered in order to a just apprehension 
of the several topics are distinctly stated, and the reasons 
for the views he entertains presented with directness and 
brevity. There are few waste words on his pages, no pre- 
tentions flourishes of rhetoric, and no attempts to settle 
fundamental questions by mere assumption or hypothesis. 

After a brief analysis and classification of the mental 
powers, and a chapter on consciousness, attention, and con- 
ception, he treats, first, of the presentative powers, or the 
senses, and maintains in accordance with our consciousness, 
that our sense perceptions are produced by the action on the 
organs of external objects, and that they are veritable per- 
ceptions of those objects, and the medium to us of a know- 
ledge of their existence and in a measure of their nature ;— 
thus rejecting the great postulate of Kant and his followers, 
that sense perceptions are mere creations of the mind itself, 
independently of any perceived or cognisable external cause 
—by which the mind of each individual is exhibited as to 
itself the only known or knowable existence, and all proofs 
of the being of God and other intelligences struck from our 
grasp. We could wish the author had given greater promi- 
nence to this part of his system, and unfolded its bearings on 
the idealistic theories of Kant, Coleridge, Hickok, and others 
that are the means of spreading scepticism and atheism on 
so great a scale among the young. There is no other 
branch of the subject that so urgently demands a full treat- 
ment. 

He next proceeds to Memory the reproducing or recall- 
ing, and Imagination the creating or new-combining 
power. Then follows the reflective power, the synthetic 
process, generalization ; the analytic process, reasoning ; the 
intuitive power, and a chapter on instinct, and affections of 
the mind by the body. 

In his second grand division he treats of the sensibilities, 
emotions, affections, and desires ; and in the third division, of 
the will, and on this he affirms all the great points we have 
been accustomed to maintain. First, that the mind always 
puts forth its volitions for a conscious or seen and felt reason, 
in contradiction to the self-determining theory which repre- 
sents it as exerting its choices from a mere blind impulse of 
power, independently and irrespectively of the views and 
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affections with which it is occupied at the time. Next, that 
the mind’s freedom lies in its choosing according to its pre- 
vailing desires ; not, as Arminians hold, in choosing irrespec- 
tively both of thought and desire. Thirdly, that the mind 
is the efficient cause of its choices, not the mere subject of 
them. Fourthly, that as its putting forth its volitions from 
conscious reasons, that are present to it at the time, is not 
only consistent with, but indispensable to, its freedom and 
responsibility; so its being placed under influences by 
which thoughts, and thereby emotions are excited in it that 
become reasons for its putting forth volitions, is consistent 
with its freedom and responsibility. Fifthly, that thence 
God’s providential and moral government over it, determin- 
ing all its conditions, and constituting a certainty that its 
thoughts and affections will be what they are, is compatible 
with its freedom and responsibility. And finally, that there- 
fore his predetermination through that medium and foresight 
of all events, are also consistent with the freedom and respon- 
sibility of his creatures. 

Professor Haven regards President Edwards as justly 
charged with having slid in some of his statements and ex- 
pressions from the freedom of the will which he intended 
to maintain, on to the ground of the stern necessity held by 
Collins and Priestly. We think it would not be easy to 
verify the judgment. President Edwards’ terms, indeed, 
are unfortunately chosen, but the sense in which he explains 
them, wholly precludes that fatalism. He expressly states 
that by necessity he only means certainty ; and in the expres- 
sion quoted by Professor Haven, that the difference be- 
tween natural and moral neeessity, “lies not so much in the 
nature of the connexion, as in the terms connected,” that 
which he means by “ the nature of the connexion” is doubt- 
less its certainty, while the terms connected, between which 
the difference lies, are in the one case physical, but in the 
other intellectual, and thenee capable of a connexion con- 
sistently with freedom. 

We recommend this work as better suited than any other 
with which we are acquainted for a text-book, for which 
it is specially designed, in eolleges and schools. 
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Arr. IV.—Reuiatous Lessons or tue Dever. 
BY REV. CHARLES W. SHIELDS. 


Tue deluge may be viewed as a physical event induced 
by moral causes; a divine judgment upon the existing 
world of sinners. As such it is portrayed in the Bible, con- 
sistently with its eharaecter as a book of religion rather than 
of science, and as such we here propose to consider it. 

The sacred reeord informs us that for some centuries pre- 
vious, the true religion had been preserved in the family of 
Seth, while the descendants of Cain were steadily deterio- 
rating. But at length frequent intermarriages began to 
take place between these opposite raees. Religion and 
purity allied themselves with impiety and licentiousness. 
The result was a progeny of monsters in wickedness. A 
most frightful degeneracy of morals ensued. The whole 
earth was a scene of gigantic iniquity, and teemed with 
abominations. The disease of human society had reached 
a crisis demanding some desperate remedy. It had become 
evident that nothing short of the extermination of a race so 
hopelessly degenerate could either secure the ends of justice 
or provide for the purposes of mercy. 

The expedient adopted by Infinite Wisdom in this emer- 
gency was that of a vast inundation, whereby the world 
that then was should be destroyed. The earth was to be 
cleansed by a mighty baptism from its accumulated iniqui- 
ties, and the experiment of human redemption resumed 
under more favorable conditions and prospects. 

Such was the origin of the deluge. That the event 
actually occurred is assumed in the Scriptures as a_histori- 
cal fact, and may be so regarded by us. The earliest tradi- 
tions and chronicles corroborate the sacred record. All 
antiquity is shaded with reminiseences of the great cala- 
mity, and possibly traces of it are still discernible in the 
earth’s surface. 

What were the physical agencies, phenomena, and effects 
of the disaster are interesting geological questions still 
pending, which do not affect either the integrity of the nar- 
rative or its didactic value. Whether the deluge was a 
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mere local inundation or a general submergence of the 
planet, the avowed design of Jehovah in producing it was, 
in either case, accomplished ; the entire corrupt race of man 
was thereby destroyed. Nor would the moral impression 
of the judgment upon the modern mind be either enhanced 
or diminished by more definite scientific knowledge in 
respect to the physical geography of the period. The unin- 
habited portions of the globe might, meanwhile, have 
remained undisturbed, or have simply existed as yet in a 
primitive chaotic condition, or have been involved in a uni- 
versal catastrophe, designed not merely to destroy the infant 
race, but to effect important cosmical changes with reference 
to the future history of mankind ; yet whichever of these 
hypotheses we adopt, the religious lessons of the event 
remain the same. After all the light that science could 
ever shed upon the contemporaneous condition of other 
parts of the world, revelation would still contract the 
horizon of fancy within that comparatively small region 
where we behold the angry billows surging over a whelmed 
race of sinners, and limit us to a consideration of the 
“things which happened unto them for ensamples, and are 
written for our admonition, upon whom the ends of the 
world are come.” 

3ut what are the religious lessons of the deluge? Pos- 
sibly we may learn them from the comments of New Testa- 
ment writers. It would certainly be reasonable to expect. 
light from such a quarter, and we could desire no better 
elucidation than that of inspiration becoming its own inter- 
preter. 

Now, the deluge is uniformly represented as both a 
sample and a menace of judgment to come. It may be 
taken as a specimen of the transition of prophecy into his- 
tory, and a warning to the world that now is, of things yet 
to come upon the earth. Both the Saviour in his discourses, 
and the apostles in their epistles, so represent it. 

It is obvious, therefore, that if we could divest ourselves 
of modern prepossessions and take the position in fancy of 
a devout antediluvian, we should be much better able 
to appreciate our own analogous position in respect to 
“things not seen as yet” of which we have been warned ; 
and such an example we have in the patriarch Noah, 
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whose faith the apostle cites as worthy of study and imi- 
tation. 

In order to understand the wonderful trial to which Noah 
was subjected, we have need to consider the peculiarly in- 
credible nature of the prediction or promise which his faith 
must grasp. 

1. The event foretold was contrary to all the existing 
opinions of mankind. He was bidden to anticipate a vast 
universal judgment at the very idea of which his cotempo- 
raries would laugh him to scorn. That they so received the 
divine premonition we know to be the fact; and that such 
abounding unbelief was eminently fitted to try the patri- 
arch’s faith, we can easily infer, not only from our general 
knowledge of the laws of human belief, but from the effect 
on our owu minds of modern infidelity in respect to similar 
predictions. We are warned of a vast judgment upon the 
whole race, somewhat analogous to that which was threat- 
ened against these ungodly antediluvians. We strive with 
greater or less success to put faith in the monition. But 
when, in the face of the clearest predictions, we observe 
that, “as in the days that were before the flood they were 
eating and drinking, marrying and giving in marriage, 
until the day that Noah entered into the ark, and knew not 
until the flood came and took them all away,” so now the 
whole world around us are absorbed in the profoundest in- 
credulity in respect to a coming judgment, who can resist 
the contagious influence of the example? Who but expe- 
riences difficulty in preserving an attitude of believing ex- 
pectation in regard to predictions which the whole world 
seem to have agreed to consider absurd and visionary ¢ 

Trying, however, as such unbelief may appear, it is 
neither so universal nor so deep-seated as that which Noah 
must encounter. Not only is the anticipation of future 
judgment now formally professed by large bodies of Chris- 
tians, incorporated in their creeds, and to some extent visible 
in their lives, but (account for it as we may) it would seem 
to have been actually implanted in the popular mind as a 
crude yet vast presentiment, needing only the fit occasion 
in order to be developed into a kind of contagious phrenzy. 
There have been periods in modern history when whole 
communities and nations have been profoundly disturbed 
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with a conviction that the end of the world was at hand, 
and, as if cowering beneath the very shadow of the apo- 
calyptic angel, flying through the heavens and crying, 
“Woe, woe, to the inhabitants of the earth,” have been held 
in a torture of suspense until the dreaded moment was past, 
and the ardors of fanaticism were left to cool down into the 
bitter ashes of repentance. The season is still recent when 
our own land was filled with scenes of extravagance occa- 
sioned by a similar panic, and we are constantly witnessing 
fresh outbursts of the same instinctive foreboding. 

But Noah must stand alone in his faith against an infidel 
world. He must set himself in opposition to the current 
convictions and impressions of all mankind. Could there 
have been a sorer conflict with reigning opinions than that 
he was called to endure? And had this been the only 
obstacle his faith encountered, had there been any rational 
grounds on which to anticipate the event foretold, would it 
not still have been a signal instance of confidence in divine 
testimony that while the warning was universally dis- 
credited, he was so “ moved with fear” as to prepare for its 
fulfilment ? 

2. But the predictioa of the deluge, besides being thus 
contrary to the existing opinions, was also contrary to the 
ewisting experience of mankind. There were no rational 
grounds on which to anticipate it. All previous human 
history was one accumulated presumption against it. Not 
a single precedent from the past could be cited in favor of 
it. Noah was required to prepare for an event the like of 
which never before had occurred. He could regard it in no 
other light than that of a stupendous miracle. The laws of 
nature were to be suspended, or at least their ordinary ope- 
ration entirely changed, and a vast inundation effected by 
means of which all animal and human life, except a rem- 
nant, should be utterly destroyed. 

And that it demanded strong faith to believe in an event 
so utterly unprecedented and anomalous, we can readily 
understand from our observation of the manner in which 
all modern philosophy stands opposed to the similar event 
of a coming judgment. It cannot be denied, that, reason- 
ing from the natural course of things, there is nothing to 
favor the idea that the present material system is ever to 
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undergo that vast physical catastrophe which is foresha- 
dowed in some of the New Testament Scriptures. We 
have, in fact, acquired a confidence in the stability and 
future continuance of nature, founded upon the known uni- 
formity of her laws and operations, which is a growth of 
centuries of observation and experience. The entire science 
of the world proceeds upon this confidence and to-day sets 
itself, however unconsciously, against the warning that 
Nature is ever to be arrested in her course. It is, therefore, 
no slight difticulty we must encounter in anticipating an 
event which is not only generally discredited, but seemingly 
rendered improbable by a presumption that has been 
gathering strength for ages, and has rooted itself in the 
profoundest philosophy of the time. Possibly the apostle 
would remind us of this difficulty when he warns us that in 
the last days scoffersshould come, saying, Where is the pro- 
mise of his coming, for since the fathers fell asleep, all things 
continue as they were from the beginning of the creation ¢ 
And yet formidable as such scepticism may appear, that 
which Noah must overcome was even more formidable still. 
Our modern infidelity in respect to a coming judgment, 
compared with that of the antediluvians, is specious,‘shal- 
low, and conceited. It is founded upon a mere assumption 
and in utter disdain of accredited facts. “ For this they 
willingly are ignorant of, that by the word of God the hea- 
vens were of old, and the earth standing out of the water 
and in the water, whereby the world that then was being 
overflowed with water perished. But the heavens and 
earth which are now, by the same word, are kept in store, 
reserved unto fire against the day of judgment and perdition 
of ungodly men.” In other words, if the earth was once 
destroyed by water, it may yet be destroyed by fire. The 
predicted conflagration cannot be regarded as anomalous or 
improbable in the face of the known occurrence of a deluge. 
We are reasoning against the world’s experience, viewed on 
a large scale, rather than from it, when we presume upon 
the uninterrupted continuance of nature. Her course has 
been stayed. All things have not continued as they were 
from the beginning of the creation, and the promise of his 
coming has not been without occasional tokens of its fulfil- 
ment. Torrents of water once deluged the hills and plains 
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which may yet be swept with surges of fire, and guilty 
cities have been wrecked in a sulphurous storm like that, it 
may be, which is to o’ertake 


“ The cloud-capt towers, the gorgeous palaces, 
The solemn temples, yea, the great globe itself 
And all that it inherits.” 


Thus we are living under an economy, which, besides 
having been introduced by a great convulsion of nature, has 
also afforded monitory examples of that greater convul- 
sion in which it is to terminate. The world with which we 
have to do is all searred with the track of approaching 
vengeance, and might be said to bear in its conscience a 
reminiscence as well as a presentiment of judgment. 

3ut the patriarch was warned of a catastrophe, the very 
idea of which was at the time unfamiliar, which was utterly 
without precedent or analogy, and alike foreign both to the 
course of nature and of Providence. Tle had to deal with 
an infidelity as plausible, and in one sense as reasonable, as 
it was universal. He must oppose himself, single-handed, 
not merely against all cotemporary experience, but against 
all previous history. It is impossible to conceive of a graver 
conflict between reason and faith, philosophy and revela- 
tion, science and religion, than that in which he was in- 
volved. And even though nature around him had been 
agitated with portents of the disaster, would we still be 
without any modern parallel of that unbounded confidence 
in God’s word, which prompted him, in the midst of such 
ancient and specious scepticism, to reverently prepare for 
its coming. 

3. It is pertinent, however, now to add that the predic- 
tion of the deluge, besides being thus contrary to all exist- 
ing opinion and experience, was also contrary to the ewist- 
ing aspect of nature. We have no reason to believe there 
were any presages of the coming ruin upon the face of sur- 
rounding creation. So far as we know, the geography of 
the antediluvian world evinced an entire want of pre-adap- 
tation to the event foretold. 

Now, in respect to the final conflagration, we are sur- 
rounded with the materials of a most vivid and plausible 
conception of its origin and nature. We know that the 
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very soil we tread smothers beneath it vast central fires, and 
that the very air we breathe is charged with secret elements 
of destruction, which, at the slightest beck of Omnipotence, 
might kindle the whole fabric of land, and sea, and sky, 
into one wide and flaming ruin. It is true, we do not 
readily admit even into our fancy the prospect of a cata- 
strophe so awful, soothed and emboldened as we are by the 
ordinary serenity of nature. But let science, with her magic 
wand, stir the equipoise of those subtle agents which are 
slumbering around us so gently, and in the flash and the 
shock we have revealed to us amid what terrible antago- 
nisms we are helplessly cradled. And when we behold this 
mimic strife expanded into the lightning and thunder of the 
actual tempest, while the whole concave above us is all a 
blaze and resonant, we find nothing so very itnprobable 
in that picture of a last dreadful storm, “wherein the 
heavens being on fire shall pass away with a great noise.” 
Or, when over those vast embers, glowing at the centre of 
the earth, whole continents tremble, and mountains disgorge, 
and cities and provinces are flooded with molten soil, we can 
easily believe there is more of the literal than the figurative 
in that prediction that “ the elements shall melt with fervent 
heat, the earth also and the works that are therein shall be 
burned up.” Our imagination has no need to draw upon 
the remote and the unknown for the leading features of that 
tremendous scene. Nature around us is already smoking 
and kindling with its fiery signals. The lightning, the vol- 
cano, and the earthquake are its rehearsal. The whole 
under-world is but a huge magazine, and air, and land, and 
ocean swarm with hidden ministers of destruction ready in 
a moment to light the torch of the final disaster. And 
though the mass of mankind, in the midst of these imminent 
perils, retain the happy confidence of children sporting upon 
the brink of an unknown precipice, yet, to the thoughtful 
observer, who knows how to identify the God of Scripture 
with the God of Nature, every bolt that hurtles through the 
sky, and every tremor that runs along the ground, might 
suggest a presage, if not a pledge of that day when “all 
these things shall be dissolved.” 

But how little of such a portentous expression might the 
patriarch in his day discern upon the face of surrounding 
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nature? [low devoid of all premonitory signs of that watery 
devastation which awaited her must she have seemed in 
those inland regions where the infant race was then cradled? 
What known reservoir was at hand ever threatening to break 
over its bounds? Whence was to come that vast body of 
water which was to be brought over the earth and poured 
down in a forty days’ rain from the skies? We may strive 
as we will to palliate the great miracle of the deluge by 
speculations upon the hydrography of the ancient world; it 
will still remain true that a sublimer act of confidence in 
God’s word the world never saw than when righteous Noah, 
being admonished of an event which neither man, nor 
history, nor nature herself gave him any reason to appre- 
hend, set himself in godly cireumspection to anticipate it. 
No wonder the apostle ranks him among the most heroic 
examples that the annals of piety afford. “ By faith Noah, 
being warned of God, of things not seen as yet, moved with 
fear, prepared an ark to the saving of his house.” 

The obvious effect of the parallel we have been drawing 
is to strengthen owr faith in any analogous predictions with 
which we have to deal. There is more, far more in the 
existing opinions and experience of mankind, and in the 
existing aspects of nature, to favor the idea of an approach- 
ing destruction and renovation of the earth by fire, than 
there was in the time of the patriarch to favor that of its 
approaching destruction and renovation by water. The 
religious beliefs, the very superstitions of Christendom have 
for centuries clung to that idea; it has been already paral- 
leled by an analogous catastrophe and foreshadowed in 
exemplary judgments; and the present material system 
abounds in its portents and is ripe for its fulfilment. 

Whether this is the actual doctrine of Scripture in respect 
to the destiny of the existing economy of nature, we had 
not proposed to inquire. It belongs to a class of unfulfilled 
prophecies about which the Christian world are divided by 
opposite theories of interpretation and modes of thought; 
and he would be more bold than wise who would espouse 
either side of the question without long and thorough bibli- 
cal research, as well as impartial comparison of corrobora- 
tive proofs and authorities. 

But it may be interesting to notice the present state of 
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opinion upon the subject. In the general department of 
eschatology there are two classes of theorists who may be 
termed (to borrow an illustration from paleetiological science) 
the uniformitarians and the catastrophists ; the former main- 
taining that natural laws and causes now in operation, as 
they have been the same in all time past, will continue the 
same in all time to come; and the latter maintaining that 
such laws and causes are but incidental and transient, 
admitting of periodical and violent suspensions hereafter 
as well as heretofore. The one is the scientific conception 
of nature, and would represent her course, as that of a con- 
tinuous growth or development of strata, floras, faunas, 
civilizations, without pause or break in the evolution and 
through indefinite periods of time; the other is the theolo- 
gical conception of nature, and would represent her course 
as a succession of divine economies or dispensations, miracu- 
lously introduced one upon another, after fixed intervals, 
and by distinct acts of creation and Providence. Thius the 
two parties would differ in respect to the geography of the 
millennial world very much as they differ in respect to that 
of the antediluvian world. The uniformitarian, as he would 
take the deluge to have been some mere casual inundation, 
such as might now occur, affecting but slightly the ancient 
fossiliferous strata, and involving only that small portion of 
the existing vegetable and animal kingdoms then associated 
with man, so he would expect the predicted renovation of 
the earth to be effected by the natural progress of civiliza- 
tion as a legitimate triumph of human science and art, and 
the next and highest stage in the planetary lift. But the 
catastrophist, regarding the deluge as a vast terrestrial con- 
vulsion, involving the whole existing organization of the 
earth in ruins and designed to adjust it to that dispensation 
of forbearance consequent upon the previous dispensation 
of judgment, would be led to expect some similar convul- 
sion as the mode of fitting it for the final dispensation of 
love, wherein it shall have its resurgence out of the fires of 
dissolution into “the new heavens and new earth wherein 
dwelleth righteousness.” 

Unlike as these two theories are in their aim and spirit, it 
is obvious that plausible arguments could be adduced in 
favor of both. 
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On the one hand, it cannot be denied that much has 
already been effected by the quiet progress of religion, 
science, and art; in other words, by the growth and exten- 
sion of Christianity and its consequent civilization, towards 
improving the physical condition of man upon the earth. 
To this is to be attributed the steady decline of the great 
evils of famine, pestilence, and war, and such a develop- 
ment and application to human well-being of the mineral, 
vegetable, and animal resources of the globe and of the 
more subtle agents of light, heat, and electricity, as almost 
turns the fictions of olden mythology into facts, and seems 
like prophecy passing into history before our eyes. More- 
over, all this, if we judge by recent discoveries, is but the 
beginning of marvels. Fifty years ago the project of an 
instantaneous communication of thought across the Atlantic 
would have appeared as visionary as that of a voyage to the 
moon. And were the immense masses, now drilled into idle 
or destructive armies, organized in vast industrial enter- 
prises, it is difficult to conceive how much could be done 
towards reclaiming insalubrious regions and causing even 
the desert to bud and blossom as the rose. It is in fact de- 
monstrable that if man is to progress at the present rate, 
in knowledge and power, he must also progress in a gradual 
control over nature towards that predicted dominion when 
he shall “see all things put under his feet,” and be second 
only to the angels. 

But, on the other hand, it must be admitted that the doc- 
trine of catastrophes or economies is supported by the literal 
interpretation of Scripture, by the analogies of Providence, 
and by the equities of the divine government. The present 
civilization, it may be maintained, is superficial and specious, 
does not alter the depraved human being, occurs only as an 
incidental benefit which the world enjoys from its connex- 
ion with the church, and is at best but ephemeral when 
viewed on the scale of that Providence with whom “one 
day is as a thousand years and a thousand years as one day.” 
It may be destined to perish, like that which preceded and 
occasioned the deluge, a splendid but abortive prodigy in 
the flames of a general conflagration. Such a judgment, too, 
would be a fit complement to previous dispensations. It 
would sift the righteous from the wicked, and prepare the 
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new heavens and earth for their habitation, thus completing 
that adjustment of the material to the moral economy of 
nature to man, in respect to which the present system is 
transient and provisional. And as there is much in the dis- 
ordered diluvial condition of the earth’s crust to indicate the 
action, in ancient periods, of a huge cataclysm rather than 
of a gradual deposit, so there is much in its present igneous 
condition, and in the combustible material with which it is 
fraught, to indicate a literal fulfilment of those predictions 
which speak of fire as the means to be employed in still more 
beautifying it and making it meet for the indwelling of the 
righteous. 

Without, however, enlarging upon this question, we need 
now only insist upon that practical conclusion in which both 
parties can unite: that the present earth is yet to be renewed, 
either by a gradual transformation or by a sudden recon- 
struction, through the agency of law or of miracle. This is 
the great lesson taught us by the event we have been con- 
sidering. As Jehovah declared, on the subsidence of the 
waters, “I will not again curse the ground any more for 
man’s sake; while the earth remaineth seed-time and har- 
vest, and cold and heat, and summer and winter, and day and 
night shall not cease.” Gen. viii. 21, 22. So, although 
“the heavens being on fire shall be dissolved, and the ele- 
ments melt with fervent heat, nevertheless we, according to 
his promise, look for new heavens and a new earth wherein 
dwelleth righteousness.” 2 Peter iii. 12, 18. That pro- 
gressive removal of the curse from the earth, which was 
partially effected by the deluge, will be completed by the 
conflagration. That bow of covenant love which Noah 
beheld encircling the altar and the bleeding Lamb, we may 
still behold “round about the throne,” and the Lamb appear- 
ing as it had been slain, while he that sitteth upon the 
throne declareth, “Behold I make all things new.” 

This idea, besides being supported by many literal state- 
ments of Scripture, runs through its whole doctrinal system. 
The notion of a resurrection of nature is but a legitimate 
corollary from that of the resurrection of man. Physically 
and morally, they stand or fall together. “ For the creature 
was made subject to vanity not willingly, but by reason of 
him who hath subjected the same in hope ; because the crea- 
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ture itself also shall be delivered from the bondage of cor- 
ruption into the glorious liberty of the children of God. 
For we know that the whole creation groaneth and travail- 
eth in pain together until now, waiting for the adoption, to 
wit, the redemption of our body.” Rom. viii. 20-23. Now, 
the hidden meanings of this divine art which we call nature, 
are broken and clouded by the curse ; but then, transfigured 
into a clear expression of the thought of God to his creatures, 
as a visible embodiment of divine ideals of power, and beauty, 
and grandeur, it shall lie floating in the smile of Omnipresent 
Love, as when the angels sang over it in gladness. 

The idea, too, is in beautiful accordance with many of the 
purest yearnings and presentiments of our nature. In it the 
dreams of the philanthropist, the ideals of the philosopher, 
the fancies of the poet, and the visions of the prophet, may 
all be harmonized and at last accomplished. The only 
Arcadia is the earth renovated, wherein the lion and the 
lamb shall lie down together, and a little child shall lead 
them. The true Utopia is the New Jerusalem, founded 
upon apostles and prophets, Jesus Christ himself being the 
chief corner-stone. Man reigns lord of nature in Christ. 
Heaven is but the full flower of earth, 


“The world’s new genesis, 
Budding in fire.” 


To all this may be added, as a concluding thought, that 
the moral adaptations of the present material system indi- 
cate its transitory or transitional character. It is full of in- 
timations that it was never intended to be perpetual, but 
destined, sooner or later, to change or to dissolution. For 
we must suppose that He who made man, and knew what 
would be his history, would make the world in which he 
dwells to correspond to his nature and destiny. His physi- 
cal circumstances would be arranged with some reference to 
his moral circumstances. If he were ordained to a double 
character for good and evil, we should expect the physical 
system to which he belonged suited to produce a double 
experience of joy and sorrow; and if, in that character, he 
were appointed unto a brief probation that he might decide 
upon one or the other of his two tendencies, and so be 
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stamped with the impress of the one or the other through- 
out eternity, we should anticipate in his material environ- 
ment all the characteristics of a transient residence, a taber- 
nacle that might sink into ruin when the purpose of its 
tenant had been accomplished, and give place to another 
and more enduring dwelling, in keeping with the new 
wants and higher destinies of his immortality. And who 
can survey our present terrestrial abode without being im- 
pressed with such a conviction? We see, on the one hand, 
that the world we live in is by no means in its material 
aspect a scene of unmingled misery. Despite all the wicked 
abominations which fill it with war, and make it ofttimes 
seem but asuburb of hell, it still has much to assure us we 
are not quite confounded with those gloomy mansions; 
serene skies and verdant landscapes, the solemn pageantry 
of day and night, and the changeful scenery of the seasons, 
amid all which, in moments of forgetfulness, we are tempted 
to compose ourselves with the fulness of peace and content. 
And yet, on the other hand, when we reverse the picture, 
we as readily acknowledge that this world is, as to its phy- 
sical characteristics, by no means a scene of unalloyed en- 
joyment. If not utterly a hell, neither yet is it entirely a 
heaven. A train of calamities is ever invading its quiet, 
and convincing us that, with all its beauty, it is still outside 
the celestial borders. The storm darkens its skies ; the blight 
rifles its landscapes; the drought withers its fields ; pesti- 
lence and death stalk through its cities; every haunt of 
pleasure is shadowed with sorrow; until we are ready to 
sink with weariness, and thankful we are not to loiter here 
long, but hastening on to our home in the heavens. 

And what is the proper inference in respect to the dura- 
bility of a system containing in itself such opposite elements! 
Were these perplexing and distressful contrasts designed to 
be perpetuated for ever? Can we believe that a world, in 
all its material furniture expressly adapted to creatures who 
are at once children of corruption and heirs of immortality, 
presenting enough of beauty to charm the wicked in their 
infatuation, and yet not enough to reward the righteous for 
their faithfulness, enough of suffering to disturb the faith of 
the saint, and yet not enough to punish the unbelief of the 
sinner ; can we believe that a world so full of contradictions 
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and anomalies is to outlast the temporary purpose it serves? 
May we not rather see by those twin features impressed 
throughout creation, that the God of nature is therein but 
conforming himself to the God of revelation; that as the 
final judgment of man is to sift this world’s population of its 
dregs of wickedness, and precipitate them to destruction, so 
is the final dissolution of nature to purge this world’s ma- 
terialism of its dross of corruption, and bring it forth from 
the fiery baptism as a new and glorious habitation of right- 
eousness? ‘‘ Seeing then, that all these things shall be dis- 
solved, what manner of persons ought ye to be in all holy 
conversation and godliness, looking for, and hastening unto 
the coming of the day of God ?” 





Arr. V.—Exposrrions ror THE Arp or Bratz Crasses.—Tu 
Mrracte, tHE Discoursk, AND THE PERsEcuTION,—<Acts 
iii, and iv. 


Tue miracles recorded in the preceding chapters,—the 
sound descending from heaven, the tongues of fire, the 
inspiring influences of the Holy Spirit, and the gift of 
foreign languages,—were wrought on the apostles and disci- 
ples themselves, and were designed to fit them for their 
work as witnesses for Jesus, and heralds of the glad tidings 
of salvation through his blood. And they had the highest 
adaptation to that end. They were of such a nature that 
the fullest conviction was felt by those who were the sub- 
jects of them that they were the work of God, and they 
comprised the gift to them of all the aids that were requi- 
site to the infallibility of their teachings, and their perform- 
ance of the wonderful works that were necessary to attest 
their divine commission and rouse the attention and com- 
mand the faith of those whom they should address. 

The writer now proceeds to record another miracle, of a 
wholly different kind, on one who was not a believer,—the 
removal of a natural bodily defect, not the gift of a super- 
natural power,—that carried a resistless proof to the specta- 
tors that it was the work of God, and thence that the apos- 
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tles, in connexion with whose agency it was wrought, were 
his messengers, and spoke by his authority. 

Chap. iii. “ Now Peter and Jolin went up together to the 
temple at the hour of prayer, being the ninth hour,” vs. 1. 
There were three hours of prayer, the third answering to our 
nine in the morning, the sixth corresponding to twelve with 
us, and the ninth, the hour probably of the evening sacrifice, 
and answering to our three in the afternoon. The events 
related in this chapter occupied the space therefore from 
three to sunset. Chap. iv. 8. The apostles are said to have 
gone up into the temple, because its area was elevated above 
the ground that surrounded it. By the temple is here 
meant the courts that surrounded the sanctuary, not the 
sanctuary itself. None but the priests entered that edifice. 
In the exterior court or area, called the court of the Gen- 
tiles, proselytes from foreign nations were stationed. In 
that next within, the Israelites stood, and thousands of them 
looking through the gates opening into the inner court, 
where the great altar was situated, beheld the spectacle 
itself of the sacrifice made on it; and the altar was of such 
elevation, being near twenty feet in height, that the fire 
and smoke of the consuming victims were visible, probably, 
to the whole body of worshippers in the courts, and it was 
to them a season of prayer, of adoration, of thanksgiving. of 
confession of sin, of pleas for forgiveness, of supplication for 
temporal and spiritual blessings, of entreaties for the coming 
of the Messiah, and the redemption of their nation. 

“ And a certain man, lame from his mother’s womb, was 
carried, whom they laid daily at the gate of the temple 
which is called Beautiful, to ask alms of them that entered 
into the temple,” vs. 2. It is natural to ask how it can 
have happened that this man had not been healed by Christ 
on some of his visits to the city, especially as it is expressly 
stated that during his presence in the temple, immediately 
after his triumphal entry on the Monday before his cruci- 
fixion, “the blind and the lame came to him in the temple, 
and he healed them.” Matt. xxi. 14. If this lame man 
were within a few steps of the Saviour when those miracles 
were wrought, it seems singular that he and his friends 
were not apprised of them, and that he was not borne forth- 
with to Christ’s presence and healed. The likelihood there- 
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fore is, that he was not then at the gate of the temple, nor 
in the city, and that he had not been, at any of Christ’s pre- 
vious visits there during his ministry. He not improbably 
was brought from a distant part of the empire, as from 
Chaldea, Asia Minor, or some island of the Mediterranean, 
and reached Jerusalem after Christ’s last miracles were 
wrought at the temple immediately before his seizure and 
crucifixion ; and that the period during which he had been 
laid at the gate of the temple was only that—about eight 
weeks—which intervened between the crucifixion and the 
time of his being healed. That was sufficient to make him 
well known to those who passed him several times a day, on 
their way to and from the temple. Possibly he may also 
have been laid there for a longer period, anterior to the 
commencement of Christ’s ministry, and his accumulation 
of alms have enabled him to return for several years to his 
native country, or the distant residence of his relatives. 
On which side of the temple the Beautiful gate was 
situated is not certainly known, nor whether it opened into 
the temple area or one of the courts; it is generally sup- 
posed to have been the eastern gate of the temple inclosure, 
which was in a line with the eastern gates of the courts and 
the entrance to the sanctuary itself, and was distinguished, 
according to Josephus, for the beauty of its material, Corin- 
thian brass, its size, and its tasteful and gorgeous decora- 
tions. 

“ Who seeing Peter and John about to go into the tem- 
ple, asked an alms. And Peter, fastening his eyes upon 
him, with John, said, Look on us. And he gave heed unto 
them, expecting to receive something of them,” vs. 3-5. 
The lame man does not appear to have recognised Peter 
and John as disciples of Christ and workers of miracles. 
He probably had no knowledge of their relation to him, or 
their persons, and obviously had no expectation of any 
other benefit from them than alms; and the working of the 
miracle was as unforethought of by the apostles a few 
moments before as it was by him. Peter was moved by 
the impulse of the Spirit to heal him, and he ealled his 
fixed attention to himself, “ Look on us,” in order that he 
might be aware that it was at the apostle’s word that the 
healing was wrought. 
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“Then Peter said, Silver and gold have I none; but 
such as I have give I thee. In the name of Jesus Christ 
of Nazareth, rise up and walk,” vs. 6. The announce- 
ment that silver or gold, which he expected, was not to be 
bestowed, was designed to prepare him for the higher gift 
that was about to be conferred. The address of Peter was 
acommand. “ In the name of Jesus Christ the Nazarene, 
rise and walk,” or in the more emphatic form in which it 
appears in some manuscripts and editions, simply, “ walk.” 
The name of Jesus Christ is the power of Christ by which 
the cripple was to walk, not the power or authority by 
which Peter directed him to walk. The command was 
therefore a command to rise and walk by Christ’s power, 
and implied that the cripple was to rise and walk by faith 
in Christ’s name. And that faith he doubtless exercised 
immediately in a degree, and in a full and emphatic form 
when the apostle took him by the hand to raise him to his 
feet. This is shown by his subsequent conduct, and is spe- 
cifically affirmed, verse 16. He probably had heard of 
the great miracles of Christ, and believed that could he 
have been borne into his presence he should have been 
healed by him ; and that conviction of his miracle-working 
power may have been the form his faith now first assumed, 
ere it passed, at the apostle’s attempt to raise him up, into 
a direct and specific trust in Christ to heal him. 

“ And he took him by the hand and lifted him up; and 
immediately his feet and ancle bones received strength,” 
vs.7. Peter’s object in taking him by the hand and lifting 
him up, was probably to encourage his faith, and to show 
that the healing was connected with his instrumentality as 
Christ’s minister. The miracle was a sublime exemplifica- 
tion, therefore, of Christ’s power, as it comprised the gift 
both of faith to his darkened mind, and of soundness and 
strength to his defective limbs; and the trust of the lame 
man was a beautiful exhibition of the instantaneousness with 
which the mind receives Christ and confides in him, when 
he is revealed to it by the enlightening and new-creating 
Spirit. 

“ And he, leaping up, stood, and walked, and entered with 
them into the temple, walking, and leaping, and praising 
God,” vs. 8. THis actions were natural at such an instanta- 
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neous deliverance from his infirmity. He leaped as though to 
try the extent of the power he had received, and possibly in 
a degree from his uncertainty of the measure of strength he 
was to exert, simply to throw himself forward in a walk. 
He stood also erect, and walked forward as he pleased, and 
entered the temple or court, where the apostles stood, to 
worship at the offering of sacrifice, and where already a 
large concourse had gathered. And he entered it praising 
God, acknowledging him as the author of the miracle, and 
glorifying him for the power and goodness displayed in it. 

“ And all the people saw him walking and praising God,” 
vs. 9. They were apprised, therefore, that he ascribed his 
being healed to God, not to man, and that he ascribed it to 
him in the person of the Messiah, by faith in whose power 
it was that he was healed. 

“ And they knew that it was he who sat for alms at the 
Beautiful gate of the temple; and they were filled with 
wonder and amazement at that which had happened unto 
him,” vs. 10. It may seem singular that after having so 
recently witnessed the numerous and far greater miracles of 
Christ, the people should have been filled with such surprise 
and wonder at this. The reason doubtless was, partly, that 
many who were witnesses of it were from distant places, 
and had not been present at Christ’s miracles ; and in a still 
greater degree, that this was wrought by his disciples, 
who they probably supposed were divested by Christ’s 
death of their power of working wonders. They all re- 
garded the healing as real, as miraculous, and as a signal 
display of divine power und goodness. 

This miracle, therefore, was as eminently adapted to the 
purpose for which it was wrought,—the conviction of those 
who witnessed and heard of it, that it was the work of divine 
power, and demonstrated that the apostles who wrought it 
were messengers of God,—as the miracles of the day of 
Pentecost were to the object for which they were designed. 

1. The person on whom it was wrought was well known 
to the people of Jerusalem. He had been laid at the gate of 
the temple for a considerable time, where a large crowd 
passed six times a day, many of whom were addressed by 
him, in his solicitation of alms, and had become familiar, 
doubtless, with his features, his name, the nature of his 
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malady, his connexions, and his history. They were able, 
therefore, after he was healed, to identify him as the person 
who had been laid as a beggar at the Beautiful gate of the 
temple. 

2. The defect of his limbs was constitutional, and lay in 
their mal-formation. It could not, therefore, be cured by 
any mere force of nature, nor by any therapeutical reme- 
dies. No external nor internal application could rectify 
bones, joints, and muscles that were deficient in structure; 
and that if stimulated in a natural way, would only more 
fully unfold and expand their mal-formation. 

3. The cure could not have been the work of the apos- 
tle’s power, inasmuch as the nature of the change that was 
wrought was wholly unknown to him. Ie had no exact 
comprehension of the structure of the cripple’s lame or 
sound feet, and knew not, therefore, what their specific 
differences were; and thence could not have known what 
the peculiar changes were that were to be accomplished in 
order to a perfect healing. None but God had that know- 
ledge, and none but he had the power to work the change. 
Had Peter possessed the requisite knowledge, he had not the 
power, by a volition, to modify the structure of the feet and 
ancles, nor to give the needed strength to the defective 
parts. The communication to them of that strength, was 
as completely out of the sphere of his power, as the crea- 
tion of new limbs was. The miracle, therefore, was indu- 
bitably the work of God. 

4, The healing was real and instantaneous. The man 
continued lame without mitigation to the moment of Peter’s 
commanding him to walk. He was borne by men to the 
gate of the temple, because of his lameness, immediately 
before Peter approached him; and his cure was proved to 
be instant and absolute by his instantly leaping, and walking, 
and entering the temple, and his continuing to walk the 
next day. Chap. iv.10. He himself, accordingly, the apos- 
tles, the spectators universally, and the priests, the elders, 
and scribes, regarded it as a genuine and a miraculous 
healing. Chap. iv. 10, 16. 

5. It was wrought publicly; and from the notoriety and 
known lameness of the man who was the subject of it, could 
be verified by whoever chose to inquire into its certainty. 
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6. It was performed by the power of Christ in connexion 
with the agency of the apostle. It was by faith in Christ’s 
power that the cripple became the subject of the miracle, 
and in that act of faith he recognised him as the Messiah, 
the Redeemer of the world; and its being wrought at Pe- 
ter’s word, was a lofty and impressive proof that he was a 
minister of Christ, and that the messages which he an- 
nounced were derived from him. The miracle was thus in 
every respect suited, in the highest degree, to carry a re- 
sistless conviction to the spectators and others that it was 
the work of God, and an attestation of the Messiahship of 
Christ and of the authority of the apostles as his messen- 
gers. None of the miracles, perhaps, recorded in the Scrip- 
tures possessed this adaptation in a larger measure, or pro- 
duced the effect for which they were intended more deci- 
sively on those who witnessed them. 

“ And as the lame man who was healed held Peter and 
John, all the people ran together unto them in the porch 
that is called Solomon’s, greatly wondering,” vs. 11. His 
holding the apostles was probably in order to prevent his 
being separated from them by the rush of the crowd 5 and 
his reluctance to be separated from them sprung, doubtless, 
from the revelation made to him of Christ, by which he 
was led to the faith in his power that resulted in his being 
healed, and to his consequent recognition of the apostles 
as his messengers. THis trust in Christ, which was a con- 
dition of the miracle, his praising God, and his adherence 
to the apostles now, and at the trial before the Sanhedrim 
that followed, indicates that, along with the cure of his 
body, he received the far higher gift of the renovation of 
his mind. The porch in which the apostles were stationed, 
and to which the people ran, was a portico or colonnade, 
roofed to exclude the sun, and attached, not to the temple 
edifice or sanctuary itself, but to the walls that surrounded 
the courts or the sacred inclosure. That called Solomon’s 
is said to have been erected by him, and to have been at 
the south side of the temple area. There were several 
others erected by Herod around the courts. And it was in 
them that Christ and his apostles were accustomed to teach. 
The people, who ran to the apostles greatly wondering, ex- 
pressed their surprise by acts and words, it would seem, as 
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Peter made it the ground of the discourse which he ad- 
dressed to them. 

“ And when Peter saw (it), he answered unto the people, 
Ye men of Israel, why marvel ye at this? Or why look ye 
so earnestly on us, as though by our own power or holiness 
we had made this man to walk?” vs. 12. Peter’s address 
indicates that the wonder of the people was founded on their 
assumption, from the fact that the miracle was wrought in 
connexion with their agency, that they were the authors of 
it, in the same manner as Christ was the author of his, and 
that they, therefore, were of as high a rank and authority 
ashe. But the apostle immediately corrected their error, 
and apprised them that the healing was wrought, not by 
them, but by Jesus of Nazareth, whom they had put to 
death, yet whom God had glorified. 

“The God of Abraham, and of Isaac, and of Jacob, the 
God of our fathers, hath glorified his son Jesus, whom ye 
delivered up, and denied him in the presence of Pilate, 
when he was determined to let (him) go,” vs. 13. The 
designation of God, as the God of Abraham, of Isaac, and 
of Jacob, and the God of their fathers, was adapted to com- 
mand the awe of the people, and win them to the reception 
of Christ as his Son. The term translated son, signifies ser- 
vant as well as son, and is used to denote Christ’s “form” 
as a “servant,” Philip. ii, as well as a son, during his 
ministry on the earth. That God had glorified him, means 
far more than that he had honored him by this miracle. 
The reference is probably not to that at all, but to the 
resurrection of Christ from the dead ; his ascension in glory 
to the Father; his exaltation to the throne of the universe, 
and investiture with power over all creatures and worlds ; 
the entrustment to him of the conduct of the work of re- 
demption here, and sending of the Holy Spirit at his will to 
inspire the apostles, work miracles in proof of their divine 
mission, and give efficacy to their word in the hearts of 
their hearers. By these divine powers and offices Christ 
was proved to angels and men to be the Messiah, and glo- 
rified as such, notwithstanding the rejection and dishonor 
he had met from men. 

The apostle now reminds them of the treatment Christ 
had received from them: “ Whom ye delivered up, and 
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denied him in the presence of Pilate when he was deter- 
mined to let him go.” Their delivering him up, was their 
delivering him to Pilate in order to his being put to death ; 
and their denying him, was their disowning and rejecting 
him as their King when Pilate presented him to them as 
such. John xix. 14, 15. That they were so much more 
malevolent and implacable towards him than even Pilate, 
who was disposed to release him, was an awful feature of 
their rejection of him. 

“ But ye denied the Holy One and the Just, and desired 
a murderer to be granted to you, and killed the Prince of 
Life, whom God hath raised from the dead, whereof we are 
witnesses,” verses 14,15. In what more insolent and im- 
pious form could they have exhibited their scorn and ha- 
tred, than that they chose a murderer to be released to 
them, as more worthy of their sympathy and approval than 
he? What more horrid shape could their rage and mad- 
ness assume, than that they should kill the great Prince, or 
Author of Life, who came to vanquish death, and restore 
them and the race from its power? A more terrible pic- 
ture of the unexampled crime of which they had been 
guilty could scarcely be drawn in so few words. That they 
should denounce their Messiah: as an impostor and malefac- 
tor, when his innocence was so manifest that the Gentile 
ruler, before whom he was arraigned, acquitted him ; that 
they should reject him because of his innocence, and de- 
mand the release of a murderer in his stead; that they 
should kill him when he came into the world to open the way 
to raise them from death to an immortal life, was a climax 
of atrocity the universe had never before seen. Yet this 
personage, whom they had thus treated, God had glorified, 
by raising him from death in majesty and power, exalting 
him to the sceptre of the universe, and pouring the Holy 
Spirit on his apostles and disciples, to qualify them to pro- 
claim to men the glad tidings of salvation through his 
name. And it was by faith in him as the Messiah, that the 
lame man had been healed by his power. 

“ And his name, through faith in his name, hath made this 
man strong, whom ye see and know; yea, the faith which is by 
him hath given him this perfect soundness in the presence of 
you all,” vs. 16. Here it is expressly affirmed that the Prince 
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of Life, the Messiah, was the author of this miracle, and 
that it was wrought because of the faith that was exercised 
in him assuch. By his name is meant his attributes, power, 
knowledge, and goodness, exerted in his office as the Mes- 
siah whom the Father had glorified; and by his working 
the miracle through faith in his name, is meant his working 
it because of the faith that was exercised in his power, wis- 
dom, and grace, as the Messiah, to work it. And that faith 
was exercised, doubtless, not only by the apostles, but by 
the cripple also who was the subject of the miracle. It was 
a sublime proof of the Messiahship of the crucified Jesus, if 
the recognition of him as such by the apostles, and faith in 
his power, had led him to heal the cripple: It was a still 
more striking proof of it, if the cripple’s faith, infused into 
his mind by the Spirit of God, the moment it rose into ex- 
ercise, was followed by the miracle. And that faith was an 
indispensable condition of the miracle. It is said to have 
given the soundness to the cripple, in the presence of the 
whole crowd, so clearly and indubitably, that they were in 
effect witnesses of it. For it was in faith in Jesus Christ of 
Nazareth that Peter gave the command to the Jame man 
to walk. It was in faith in his name that the lame man 
rose and walked, and that he ascribed this miracle to 
God. It was in faith in Christ that the miracle was wrought. 
The apostles disclaimed it as their work, and ascribed it to 
Christ. It was indubitable thus to all who were present 
that it was his work. It was a decisive and sublime demon- 
stration therefore that he was the Messiah. 

The apostle now proceeded to show that though the Jewish 
people and rulers were not aware that it was Christ whom 
they rejected and crucified, yet their putting him to death 
was an accomplishment of a purpose which God had before 
revealed, that he should thus suffer. 

** And now, brethren, I know that ye acted in ignorance, 
as also your rulers. But those things which God had fore- 
shown by the mouth of all his prophets, that Christ should 
suffer—(hatred, injustice, contumely, scourging, death)—he 
has thus accomplished,” vs. 17,18. That the rulers and 
people acted in ignorance, does not imply that they were not 
fully aware that he was a messenger of God, attested by many 
great miracles; for Peter, in his sermon on the day of Pen- 
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tecost, expressly affirms that he was attested by God, by 
miracles, and signs, and wonders, which God did among 
the Jewish people. But that of which they were ignorant 
was, that Jesus of Nazareth was the Messiah, and that he was 
to suffer rejection and death in order to their redemption and 
the redemption of the world. With what amazement and 
horror must they have been smitten by the announcement, 
that in denying him as their Messiah and crucifying him, they 
had been fulfilling a great number of predictions respecting 
him by the ancient prophets. The chief of these predictions 
are Ps, xxii., Isa. liii., and Dan. ix., where it is expressly fore- 
shown that the Messiah was to be cut off. That these great 
prophecies wholly escaped their notice, or were misunder- 
stood by them, indicates extreme blindness. Yet he invites 
them to repent and accept the redemption which Christ 
died to achieve. 

“Repent, therefore, and be converted, in order to the 
blotting out of your sins, that times of reviving may come 
from the presence of the Lord, and he may send Jesus 
Christ before ordained to you, whom heaven must indeed 
receive, until the times of the restitution of all things, of 
which God has spoken by the mouth of his holy prophets 
from the ages or most ancient times,” vs. 19-21. What 
divine benignity, that the offer of forgiveness and redemp- 
tion through the death of Christ was thus immediately made 
to those who had rejected him and put him to death! God 
invited them as freely, and was as ready to save them as 
any others. They had only to repent and turn to God and 
accept his mercy, and they would be washed from their 
sins in the blood they had so malignantly and impiously 
shed. The expression “ blotting out of your sins,” is very 
expressive. It indicates that their forgiveness was to be as 
absolute and final as though the sins for which they were 
forgiven were struck from existence, so that they would no 
longer be a ground of accusation and condemnation, any 
more than though they had never been committed. Times 
of reviving from the presence of the Lord, are times of 
quickening doubtless by the Spirit reviving the believing 
and renewing the unconverted, so as to perpetuate the 
church down to Christ’s second coming. It is a revival 
in a religious, not in a material relation. And the coming 
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of times of reviving is represented as depending on their 
conversion. Instead of the common version—“ that your sins 
may be blotted out when the times of refreshing shall come,” 
the rendering should be, “ that times of reviving may come.” 
The sense is: Be converted in order to your being for- 
given, and to the coming of times of revival. In like man- 
ner the sending of Christ, contemplated as a blessing to 
them, is exhibited as to be consequent on their repentance 
and conversion. ‘Repent, that times of reviving may come 
from the presence of the Lord, and (that) he may send Jesus 
Christ, already ordained, or chosen, to you.” The time of 
sending Christ is the time of his return in glory at his 
assumption of the sceptre of the world. The term trans- 
lated in the common version preached, denotes destined, 
appointed, chosen, and signifies that Christ will have been 
chosen as their Messiah by the converts whom Peter ad- 
dressed, or constitated such by their believing recognition 
and reception of him, long before his coming. The time of 
his second coming is defined as the time of the restoration 
of all things foreshown by the prophets from the age, that 
is, from the most ancient times. ‘* Whom heaven must re- 
ceive (that is, as its monarch), until the restitution of all 
things, of which God has spoken by the mouth of all his 
holy prophets from the beginning.” By the restitution of 
all things, is meant their restoration from the state into 
which they have fallen by a curse—extending to the race 
generally, or special judgments inflicted on nations—to a 
condition such as originally belonged to them. What, then, 
are the all things of the restitution of which God had spoken 
by the mouth of his holy prophets from age to age to the 
coming of Christ? 

There is a promise of the restoration of all nations to the 
knowledge and favor of God, the removal of the curse of 
suffering and sorrow, and the repeal of death. ‘“ And in 
this mountain shall the Lord of hosts make unto all people 
a feast of fat things, a feast of wines on the lees; of fat 
things full of marrow, of wines on the lees well refined. 
And he will destroy in this mountain the face of the cover- 
ing cast over all people, and the vail that is spread over all 
nations. He will swallow up death in victory; and the 
Lord God will wipe away tears from off all faces; and the 
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rebuke of his people shall he take away from off all the 
earth,” Isa. xxv. 6-8. “I will ransom them from the 
power of the grave; I will redeem them from death; O 
death, I will be thy plagues ; O grave, I will be thy destrue- 
tion,” Hosea xiii. 14. ‘“ Son of man, these bones are the 
whole house of Israel. Prophesy and say unto them: 
Thus saith the Lord God, behold, O my people, I will open 
your graves, and cause you to come up out of your graves, 
and bring you into the land of Israel, and ye shall know 
that I am the Lord when I have opened your graves, O my 
people, and brought you up out of your graves, and shall 
put my Spirit in you, and ye shall live, and I shall place 
you in your land,” Ezek. xxxvii. 11-14. The restoration of 
all the living to holiness is predicted with equal clearness. 
“Thy people shall be all righteous,” Isa. lx. 21. The 
curse is to be removed also from the earth. “ For behold 
I create new heavens (atmosphere) and a new earth, and 
the former shall not be remembered, nor come into mind,” 
Isa. xv. 47. The animal tribes are to be restored to harm- 
lessness. ‘ The wolf and the lamb shall feed together, and 
the lion shall eat straw like the bullock, and dust shall be 
the serpent’s meat. They shall not hurt nor destroy in all 
my holy mountain, saith the Lord,” Isa. Ixv. 25. The race 
is to be placed again under a theocratical government, as 
the first pair were before the fall. ‘ And the Lord shall be 
king over all the earth; in that day shall there be one 
Lord, and his name one. And it shall come to pass that 
every one that is left of the nations which came up against 
Jerusalem, shall even go up from year to year to worship 
the King, the Lord of hosts, and to keep the feast of taber- 
nacles,” Zech. xiv. 16; Isa. Ixvi. 22,23. And Christ is to 
come in the clouds of heaven and receive the dominion of 
the world, that all people, nations, and languages may serve 
him. His kingdom is to be everlasting, and his dominion 
one that shall not pass away. Dan. vii. 13,14. And these 
restorations are to be from a curse that is common to all the 
race. But beside these, the Israelites are to be restored 
from the special and peculiar curses that have befallen 
them; namely, from exile among the nations, and from the 
loss of the peculiar theocratical privileges that once belonged 
to them. This restoration is predicted in a great number of 
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passages: “ Behold I will gather them out of all countries 
whither I have driven them in mine anger and in my fury, 
aud in great wrath: and I will bring them again into this 
place, and I will cause them to dwell safely, and they shall 
be my people, and I will be their God,” Jer. xxxiii. 37, 38 ; 
Isa. xvi. 19-23. The restoration of all things foretold by 
the ancient prophets is thus to be a restoration of the earth 
itself from the blight of the fall, the restoration of the race 
then living from the dominion of sin, and its curse, suffer- 
ing, sorrow, and death; the resurrection of the holy dead 
tu an immortal life ; the return of the Israelites from exile, 
and readoption as God’s people; and the replacing of the 
world under the immediate government of Christ. And this 
restitution is to take place at the commencement of his mil- 
lennial reign, not at the close of it. It is to be at the epoch 
of his return from heaven, and that is to be when he comes 
in the clouds and receives the earth as his everlasting king- 
dom, that all nations may serve him. Dan. vii. 13, 14. 
It is thus clear from this passage, that the conversion of the 
nations is not to take place till after Christ’s second coming, 
and that that is the teaching of all the ancient prophetic 
Scriptures. The restoration of all things which they fore- 
show is to follow his coming again; and his coming is to be 
a personal coming, for he is to be sent; and the reign on 
the earth on which he is then to enter, is to be a personal 
reign. 

The apostle now reminds them that Moses had foretold 
that God would send them such a prophet as Christ. “ For 
Moses truly said to the fathers, A prophet shall the Lord 
your God raise up unto you of your brethren, like unto me: 
him shall ye hear in all things whatsoever he shall say unto 
you. And it shall come to pass that every soul which will 
not hear that prophet shall be destroyed from among the 
people,” vs. 22, 23. The prediction from Deut. xviii. 15-19, 
foreshows that the promised prophet was to be of the absolute 
authority which Christ had claimed in his ministry, and had 
vindicated in the miracle he had just wrought in attesta- 
tion of the apostles as his messengers ; and all who rejected 
him were to be destroyed, as all who reject Christ are to 
perish. 

All the prophets that followed had also foretold of 
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Christ’s coming, ministry, death, and reign. “ Yea, and all 
the prophets from Samuel, and those that follow after, as 
many as have spoken, have likewise foretold of these days,” 
vs. 24. Thus the Lord revealed to David by Samuel: 
“ When thy days be fulfilled, I will set up thy seed after 
thee, and I will establish his kingdom, and thine house and 
thy kingdom shall be established for ever before thee; thy 
throne shall be established for ever,” 2 Sam. vii. 12-16. 
His birth, his deity, his reign are foretold also by Isaiah vii. 
6,7, xi. 1-10; and his death, liii. 2-10; his birth and reign 
by Jer. xxxiii. 15-22; his death, his second coming, and 
reign, by Dan. ix. 25, 26, vii. 13, 14, xii. 1,2; and Zech. xiii. 
7, xiv. 3, 4, 5, 9; and his coming or his reign by the other 
prophets. 

He reminds them also that it was promised to Abraham, 
in the covenant of which they were the subjects, that in 
the great descendant who was to spring from him “ all the 
kindreds of the earth were to be blessed,” vs. 25. “Ye 
are the children of the prophets, and of the covenant which 
God made with our fathers, saying unto Abraham, And in 
thy seed shall all the kindreds of the earth be blessed,” 
vs. 25. Prophets were those to whom God made revela- 
tions of his will; and such, in an eminent sense, was Abra- 
ham, and in a measure Isaac and Jacob. In saying, there- 
fore, that those whom he addressed were children of pro- 
phets, he reminded them that Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, 
from whom they were descended, were among the number 
to whom God had foreshown the coming of the Messiah, in 
the great promise of the covenant that “ in his seed”—the 
Christ—“ all the kindreds of the earth shall be blessed.” 

He now closes his address by stating that the office for 
which Christ was sent to them was to turn them from 
their sins. “ Unto you, first, God having raised up his Son, 
Jesus, sent him to bless you, in turning away every one of 
you from his iniquities,” vs. 26. The precedence denoted 
by the term first, is the precedence of the proffer of salva- 
tion to the Israelites to its offer to the Gentiles. The term 
translated son, denotes servant also, or the man Jesus, in 
his official work as God’s messenger. The word raised, de- 
notes not his resurrection but his being brought into life 
by his conception and birth of Mary. The object for which 
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he was sent was, to turn every one of the Hebrews, to 
whom the news of his death and resurrection was made 
known, from his iniquities to holiness. 

This discourse was thus like that of the day of Pentecost, 
suited in the highest measure to impress the hearers with 
the conviction that Jesus Christ was the Messiah, to touch 
them with a sense of their great guilt in rejecting him and 
putting him to death, and to win them to receive him as 
their Saviour, and look to his blood for cleansing from their 
sins. And its effect, we are told in the narrative that fol- 
lows, was very great—many of them who heard the word 
believing, while the priests and rulers were excited to re- 
sentment and opposition. 

Chap. iv. The writer now proceeds to narrate an at- 
tempt by the priests and rulers to prevent the apostles from 
continuing to preach Christ, and the refusal of the apostles 
to yield to their will. The points in the history that espe- 
cially demand attention, on the one hand, are the principles 
and spirit of the persecutors, who, while they admitted the 
attestation of the apostles as God’s messengers by a great 
miracle, yet forbad their any more speaking the message he 
had sent them to proclaim; and on the other, the unfalter- 
ing fidelity of the apostles to Christ in the face of persecu- 
tion, and the joy with which they suffered evil for his sake. 
The principles and dispositions of the two parties are re- 
vealed in the greatest distinctness, and exemplify the cha- 
racters of the great classes to which they belong. 

“And while they were speaking unto the people, the 
priests, and the captain of the temple, and the Sadducees 
came upon them, being grieved that they taught the peo- 
ple, and preached, through Jesus, the resurrection which is 
from among the dead,” vs. 1,2. The captain of the tem- 
ple was not a military officer, but the commander of a 
body of Levites, whose sphere it was to guard the temple 
and maintain order among those who entered its precincts. 
The priests were those serving at the offering of the even- 
ing sacrifice, or perhaps others, commissioned by the high- 
priest and Sanhedrim to seize the apostles. They had con- 
certed their apprehension beforehand, and came upon them 
suddenly. The reason that the Sadducees joined the priests 
in persecuting them was, doubtless, that they taught the 
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resurrection of the dead, which that sect denied. They 
were grieved, that is displeased, indignant, that they taught 
the people. They held that the office of teaching belonged 
exclusively to themselves. They were indignant, or vexed 
also, that they announced, in respect to Jesus, the resurrec- 
tion which is from among the dead—that is, his resurrection 
as an individual, leaving the rest of the dead still under the 
power of death. The objection to this doctrine was urged, 
not improbably, by the priests as well as the Sadducees ; and 
it was a fundamental point with them to deny and discredit 
Christ’s resurrection ; as to admit it would have been to 
admit that he was attested of God as the Messiah. They 
aimed, therefore, at a complete overthrow and suppression 
of the new doctrine. 

“ And they laid hands on them, and put them in hold 
unto the next day; for it was now eventide,” vs. 3. It 
is not sure that they were placed in prison. The terms 
rendered in hold, mean under watch or guard. Eventide 
began at their twelfth hour, which answered to our sixth in 
the afternoon. 

“ Howbeit many of them who heard the word believed ; 
and the number of the men was about five thousand,” vs. 
4, By the word, is meant the doctrine preached by the 
apostles, and not simply on this occasion, probably, but 
previously also. The opposition of the priests and rulers 
did not prevent its acceptance by others. Their belief was 
not a mere assent of the understanding to the doctrines 
taught them, but a reception of them with the heart, and a 
correspondent acceptance of Christ as their Lord and Re- 
deemer, and rest on him for salvation. ‘ Many who had 
heard it believed, and the number of the men became 
about five thousand ;” that is, the whole number of believ- 
ers, whether converted on the day of Pentecost or at this 
time. The use of the term men, is supposed by some to 
indicate that men alone were converted. But it is more 
probably used in a generic sense, to denote human persons, 
whether men or women, as the word man is often employed 
to denote simply a human being without regard to sex. 

“ And it came to pass on the morrow that their rulers, 
and elders, and scribes, and Annas the high-priest, and 
Caiaphas, and John, and Alexander, and as many as were 
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of the kindred of the high-priest, were gathered together at 
Jerusalem,” vs. 5,6. This was the Sanhedrim, with a body, 
probably, of their partisans assembled with them, not to 
take part in their deliberations, but from sympathy with 
them, and to show their concurrence in the measures to be 
adopted against the apostles. The rulers, elders, and scribes, 
with the high-priests and their kindred, formed, doubtless, 
a far greater number than that—seventy—to which the 
Sanhedrim was limited. Annas and Caiaphas were the 
priests before whom Christ was arraigned. That Annas is 
called the high-priest, when Caiaphas was in fact such, as 
appears from Matt. xxvi. 57, is explained by the interfer- 
ence of the Roman governor with the office, who, in viola- 
tion of the sacerdotal law, set aside the incumbent when he 
pleased, and put another in his place. Several of the sons 
of Annas, as well as Caiaphas his son-in-law, were thus 
appointed high-priests. 

“ And when they had set them in the midst, they asked, 
By what power, or by what name have ye done this?” vs. 7. 
In this inquiry they proceeded on the fact, or admitted, 
that a miracle had been wrought, and ask only, “ By what 
power, or in what name did ye do this?” that is, heal the 
lame man. The question implies that they were uncertain 
whether it was by the apostles’ own power that it was 
wrought, as Christ wrought his miracles by his own power, 
or whether it was by a power higher than theirs. ‘ Or in 
what name:” that is, by whose authority? or who commis- 
sioned you to work this miracle? This, doubtless, was meant 
to draw them to state whether, if it was not the work of 
their own power, it was wrought by the authority of Jeho- 
vah the God of Israel, or by Jesus Christ’s, of whom Peter 
and John were apostles. 

“Then Peter, filled with the Holy Ghost, said unto them,” 
vs. 8. That he was filled with the Holy Ghost, means that 
he received a fresh impulse of the Holy Spirit for the occa- 
sion, in accordance with Christ’s direction and promise: 
“When they bring you unto the synagogues and unto 
magistrates and powers, take ye no thought how or what 
thing ye shall answer, or what ye shall say; for the Holy 
Ghost shall teach you in the same hour what ye ought to 
say,” Luke xii. 11, 12. 
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“ Ye rulers of the people and elders of Israel, since we 
are this day questioned in respect to the good deed done to 
the impotent man, by whom he was healed, be it known 
unto you all, and to the whole people of Israel, that by 
the name of Jesus Christ the Nazarene, whom ye cruci- 
fied, whom God raised from the dead, by him this man 
stands before you whole,” vs. 8-10. The answer is authori- 
tative, and has a directness, boldness, and emphasis suited 
to the greatness of the occasion, when they were first called 
to testify in the presence of the rulers of the nation to the 
Messiahship of Jesus of Nazareth, avow themselves as only 
his apostles, and declare the miracle just wrought an attes- 
tation of them by him as his ministers. ‘ Be it known unto 
you”—not as our mere opinion or persuasion—but as an 
indubitable truth which we are commissioned by God to 
declare; and be it known to the whole house of Israel, as a 
truth in which they all have a supreme interest. The in- 
strumentality of the apostles in working the miracle is not 
formally noticed in the reply. It was by the attributes of 
Jesus the Nazarene, in his office as Messiah, that the lame 
man. was healed; that Jesus whom ye crucified, but whom 
God raised from the dead. The miracle is an indubitable 
and resistless proof, therefore, that he is the Messiah. If 
he were not, he could not have wrought such a stupendous 
work, to which divine intelligence and power alone are 
equal. 

“This is the stone which was set at naught by yon, the 
builders, which is become the head of the corner,” vs. 11. 
In this hypocatastasis, quoted from Psalm exviii. 22, the 
rejection by the workmen of a stone, which the architect, in 
the erection of an edifice, makes the head of the corner, 
that is, the chief stone of the foundation that gives support 
and strength to the building, is used to represent the rejec- 
tion by the Israelitish rulers of Jesus of Nazareth, as not 
Messiah, when God had appointed him to that office, and 
raising him from the dead—which was an unanswerable 
proof of his deity—had exalted him to his own right hand, 
and given him his own sceptre of the universe. What a 
fearful work was theirs of blindness and malignity ! 

“Neither is there salvation in any other: for there is 
none other name under heaven given among men by which 
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we must be saved,” vs. 12. Not only was the lame man 
healed by Jesus Christ the Nazarene, but the members of 
the Sanhedrim and all others must be saved by him, if saved 
at all. In no other is there salvation; for no other name 
under the heaven has been made known to men through 
which we must obtain salvation. Jesus Christ, the eternal 
Word incarnate, is the only person promised as the Re- 
deemer of men; he is the only one who is to make expia- 
tion for us; he is the only one whom God has raised from 
the dead, and exalted to the throne of the universe; he is 
the only one who can send the Holy Spirit to save us and 
deliver us from sin; he is the only one who can pardon 
and justify us, and crown us with eternal life in his king- 
dom. There is no other in whom we must trust for these 
blessings, in order to attain them. The point, in respect to 
which the Sanhedrim were about to judge, was then of the 
greatest possible moment to them and all others. Jesus, who 
had healed the lame man, is the Saviour, the only Saviour 
of men. To reject him is to resist the appointment of God, 
and reject the only method of salvation. The apostle thus 
unfolded the bearing of the question on which they were to 
decide, and showed it to be of infinite significance. No 
combination of thought can be imagined adapted in a higher 
measure to startle, and awe, and raise the subject out of the 
sphere of partisanship into its true relations to God and them- 
selves. It seems not, however, to have produced that 
effect. 

* And when they saw the boldness of Peter and John, 
and perceived that they were unlearned and ignorant men, 
they marvelled, and took knowledge of them that they had 
been with Jesus,” vs. 13. The boldness of Peter was not 
bravery, but his calm self-possession, his full assurance of 
the truth of what he had uttered, and the earnestness and 
authority with which he spoke. By unlearned and igno- 
rant is meant simply unlettered and unprofessional, or 
unofficial men, in distinction from the rulers and scribes, 
who were by office students and expositors of the law. 
“ And they marvelled.” That which excited their surprise 
and wonder was not that the miracle was wrought, but 
that it was not wrought by the apostles by their own power, 
as they seem first to have supposed, as Christ wrought his 
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miracles; nor by the power directly of God, as the miracles 
for the deliverance of the Israelites were wrought at the 
Red Sea and in the wilderness, but was wrought by the 
power of Christ. They wondered, also, it is probable, that 
God should have selected such unlettered and plain men to 
be the ministers of Christ, to proclaim his word, and be the 
instrumental workers of miracles in his name. That they 
recognised or acknowledged them that they had been with 
Jesus, seems to mean that they recognised them as having 
been his attendants and disciples, and came to the conclu- 
sion that they had wrought the miracle simply as his minis- 
ters. And this is implied in the verse that follows. 

“ And beholding the man who was healed standing with 
them, they had nothing to say against (this statement),” 
vs. 14. The man who had been healed was present with 
them, probably voluntarily out of love and sympathy ; as 
it does not appear that any questions were addressed to him 
by theSanhedrim. They had nothing which they could say in 
contradiction to the apostle’s testimony. They could not deny 
the miracle. So far from it, they proceeded in their inter- 
rogation of the apostles on the admission of it as an undis- 
puted fact; and asked only by what power, or in what 
name they had done it. They could not contradict the as- 
sertion that it was not wrought by the power of the 
apostles. Peter and John were mere men, unlettered, and 
unprofessional, and they repelled the suggestion that the 
miracle was the work of any power or merit in them. It 
could not be denied that it was wrought in the name and 
by the power of Jesus Christ of Nazareth. For it was in- 
credible that the apostles should have ascribed it to him, if 
they had not believed that he wrought it; and incredible 
that it should have been wrought in connexion with their 
direct invocation of him to perform it, at the moment it 
took place, if he was not its author. To suppose that he was 
not its author, were to suppose that the being who wrought 
it, made it an attestation of a falsehood, and a falsehood in- 
finitely i injurious to his own rights, and mischievous to men; 
which is self-contradictious and impossible. They had a full 
conviction, therefore, that they could not successfully con- 
trovert the testimony of the apostles. Yet, while unable to 
controvert it, they sternly resisted the conclusion to which 
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it should have led them, that Jesus of Nazareth is the Mes- 
siah, and should be received and acknowledged as such. 

* And having commanded them to go aside out of the coun- 
cil, they conferred among themselves, saying: What shall 
we do to these men? For that indeed a veritable miracle 
hath been done by them, is manifest to all them that dwell 
at Jerusalem, and we are not able to deny (it),” vs. 15, 16. 
They admitted the reality of the miracle, and that it was 
wrought in connexion with their instrumentality, so that it 
was an attestation of their testimony. The proof of that fact 
was so absolute, as to leave them no means of denying it. 
Yet they resolved, in spite of it, to prohibit their further 
teaching, that Christ is the Messiah, and that he must be 
received and believed as such in order to salvation. The 
meaning of their question, What shall we do to these men? 
was not, shall we receive these men as the ministers of 
Christ, and accept and acknowledge him as the Redeemer 
of men, or shall we reject him: but, how shall we proceed 
with these men in order to prevent their further spreading 
their doctrine? They were resolved, notwithstanding their 
conviction that the apostles were attested as messengers 
from God, to reject them as such and intercept them from 
their ministry. 

“ But that itspread no further among the people, let us 
threaten them, that they speak henceforth to no man in this 
name. And they called them, and commanded them not to 
speak at all, nor teach in the name of Jesus,” vs. 17, 18. A 
more direct resistance to God was perhaps never seen. It 
was an attempt to prevent the apostles from doing his will, 
when they were fully aware that he had attested them as 
his messengers. It was, in effect, accordingly, an arroga- 
tion of higher authority over them than he had; and if 
legitimate, would have set aside his rights and will. It was 
an act of deep and daring impiety, therefore, and showed 
that the Sanhedrim were ready to make the most open and 
unhesitating war on God, rather than to receive Jesus 
Christ as their Saviour, resistless as the proofs given by God 
were that he was the Messiah. But their threats were in 
vain. The apostles were as steadfast in their allegiance to 
God, as the Jewish rulers and elders were in their rebellion. 
“But Peter and John answered and said unto them: 
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Whether it be right in the sight of God to hearken unto 
you more than unto God, judge ye. For we cannot but 
speak the things which we have seen and heard,” vs. 19, 20. 
Peter thus indicates that they virtually assumed the attitude 
of competitors with God for their obedience, and asserted a 
higher title to it than belonged to him. Whether God 
would approve such an arrogation he left them to judge. 
He and John could not but speak what they had received 
from Christ, and had been commanded to communicate. 
The things they had seen and heard, were the things of 
Christ’s ministry, death, resurrection, and ascension. The 
things they had heard, those which had been taught them 
by Christ, and revealed to them by the Holy Spirit. 

The response of the apostles was, however, lost on the San- 
hedrim. “ But they, having further threatened them, re- 
leased them, not finding how they could punish them, 
because of the people; for all glorified God on account of 
that which had happened, for the man was of more than forty 
years, on whom this miracle of healing had taken place,” 
vs. 21,22. The two parties thus acted out their respective 
principles, and displayed their characters in the strongest 
contrast. The rulers rejected Christ, and attempted to pre- 
vent the apostles from preaching salvation through his 
death, though they knew that God had wrought a great 
miracle in demonstration that they were his witnesses and 
ministers. They showed, therefore, that their hostility to 
Christ was such, that no amount of evidence would over- 
come it. The apostles, on the other hand, exhibited the 
most unfaltering steadfastness and fidelity. They made no 
concessions to the rulers and priests. They uttered no in- 
timations that if exempted from punishment they would 
refrain from teaching, or modify their doctrine to meet the 
approval of the Sanhedrim. Instead, they boldly declared, 
that they could not but preach what they had seen and 
heard. Their consciences prompted, the Spirit of God en- 
forced them to do it. 

“ And being released, they went to their own, and re- 
ported all that the high-priests and elders had said to them,” 
v. 23. By their own, is meant their fellow-disciples. They 
related to them the threats of the Sanhedrim, that they 
might all know the hostility of the priests and rulers, and 
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that they might together look to God for strength to meet 
the dangers to which they were exposed. 

* And they having heard (the report), with one accord 
lifted (their) voice to God and said, Lord, thou (art) God 
who didst make the heavens and the earth, and the sea, and 
all that are in them, who hast said by the mouth of thy ser- 
vant David: Why did the Gentile nations rage, and the 
peoples anxiously take vain (counsels). The kings of the 
earth stood up, and the rulers were gathered together against 
the Lord and against his Christ. For in truth, in this city, 
Pilate and Herod, with the Gentiles, and the people of 
Israel, have been gathered together against thy holy Son 
Jesus, whom thou hast anointed, to do whatsoever thy hand 
and thy will foreordained to take place,” vs. 24-28. Though 
they all united in the address to God, it was probably 
uttered by but one voice. The prayer forms a beautiful 
expression of their views and feelings, to which they were 
raised by the Spirit, under the first burst of persecution they 
were called to meet. They were all animated with a spirit 
of truthfulness and fidelity. None shrank from the conflict 
to which they were exposed, or proposed a compliance with 
the injunctions of the Sanhedrim to evade it. None of 
them lost their faith, or felt any fear that the cause of Christ 
was to be overwhelmed by the persecution with which it 
was threatened. They were not startled or surprised, as 
though the hostility of the rulers and priests was unnatural 
and not to have been expected. Instead, they contemplated 
and acknowledged God as the maker and ruler of all things, 
and able to accomplish his purposes, and recognised this act 
of the Sanhedrim and those of a like nature against Christ, 
as verifications of the predictions by the mouth of David, 
Ps. ii. 1, 2, that the Gentiles should rage and the people 
anxiously take vain counsels against him and his cause. 
They thus contemplated the event in its true characters, as 
permitted by God in his sovereignty and wisdom, and as 
foreshown by him in the great prophecy in the second Psalm, 
that Christ should reign in triumph on Zion, notwithstand- 
ing the rage of the Gentiles and the vain schemes of the 
people of Israel; and as sure, therefore, to be overruled for 
his glory. And accordingly, instead of losing their confi- 
dence in him, or being in any measure daunted, they imme- 
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diately prayed that he would give them grace to speak his 
word boldly, and stretch forth his hand and attest it by 
such miracles as should make it triumphant. 

“And now, O Lord, look upon their threats, and grant 
to thy servants with all boldness to speak thy word, by 
stretching forth thy hand in healing, and working signs and 
wonders, in the name of thy holy Son Jesus,” vs. 29, 30. 
To look upon their threats, was to consider their nature, 
their aim, and the results, that would naturally spring from 
them if carried into effect, in order to his employing the 
requisite means to interrupt and counteract them; and the 
means by which the apostles and disciples were to be en- 
abled to speak the word with all boldness or freedom, was 
the stretching forth of God’s hand that healings, and signs, 
and wonders might take place that should attest their doc- 
trines, and carry conviction to the people that Jesus was the 
Christ, and that they were his ministers. They thus assumed 
the attitude that became them as God’s servants and mes- 
sengers. ‘They did not propose to relinquish their work be- 
cause they were opposed and likely to be persecuted. They 
did not despair of it because the great and powerful of 
the nation were arrayed against them. Their confidence 
was altogether in God, not in themselves, and it was un- 
faltering. They looked to him as their strength, and their 
fervent and sole desire was that he would give them 
the requisite aids to speak his word with fidelity, and 
would confirm it by his own almighty hand and make it 
efficacious. 

“And when they had prayed, the place was shaken in 
which they were assembled, and they were all filled with 
the Holy Ghost, and spake the word of God with boldness,” 
vs. 31. The shaking of the place was in answer to their 
prayer, and one of the signs and wonders which they had 
desired God to grant in order to inspire them with bold- 
ness in speaking the word. The gift of the Holy Ghost, in 
the fulness of his inspiring influences, was also in answer to 
their supplication, and with the miracle gave them the re- 
quisite strength to preach the glad tidings of salvation with 
boldness. Their speaking the word which followed the 
descent on them of the Spirit was their speaking it on sub- 
sequent occasions, probably, and to the people generally, 
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not their speaking it at that time and in the place in which 
they were then assembled. 

The character of the two classes of actors in this scene was 
thus exhibited in the clearest light and in the boldest con- 
trast. The priests and rulers displayed a daring impiety. 
With the full knowledge and conviction that a great miracle 
had been wronght by the apostles in the name of Christ, 
that was a proof that he was the Messiah, and that Peter 
and Jolin were his ministers, they deliberately disowned 
him and rejected them, and undertook to prevent them from 
further preaching his word: and showed that no demonstra- 
tion that they were God’s messengers would deter them 
from opposing and persecuting them. Their resistance of 
God was direct and absolute. The apostles and disciples, 
on the other hand, exhibited an entire superiority to all 
selfish and sinister affections, and displayed an elevation of 
intelligence and wisdom, a rectitude, a fidelity, a fearless- 
ness, a love of God, and a trust in him that were altogether 
beyond their unassisted nature, and such as could spring 
only from the power of the Holy Spirit. 





Arr. VJ.—Formutariés or THE Cuurcu or HoLuanp. 


BY REV. JOHN FORSYTH, D.D. 


Diz Evanceniscuen KircHEN ORDNUNGEN DES SECHSIEHNTEN 
JauruunverTs. Von Dr. A. Ludwig Richter. Weimar. 
2 Bd. 

Kort Hisroriscu Beriet vAN DE Pusticke ScurirteEn, RA- 
KENDE DE Leer EN Dienst per NeperpvuytzE KerKen— 
door J. Ens. Utregt. 


Tue formularies of doctrine, polity, and worship framed 
by the various branches of the Reformed Church have been 
of late years carefully collected. The labors of Niemeyer, 
Augusti, Richter, and others have brought these venerable, 
once rare documents, within the reach of all who care to 
examine them. If they were simply the relics of the past, 
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like some of the Anglican liturgies of the times of Edward 
and Elizabeth, which have furnished materials for later 
formularies, though they have ceased to be used as such 
themselves, they would be still interesting both to the 
divine and the historian. But they are more than relics of 
the piety of a by-gone age; they have a living value and 
influence as the symbols of doctrine, which, like their Di- 
vine Author, are the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever. 
They were drawn up by men familiar with the Christian 
literature of the earlier centuries, as well as with holy 
Scripture—men filled with profoundest reverence for the 
word of God, and who deemed it a very serious and solemn 
business to prepare, in the form of Confession or Catechism, 
a statement of the grand verities of that word. Hence with 
all the boasted improvements in theology of these later 
days, few of the doctrinal propositions of these old formu- 
laries require modification ; while in all the qualities which 
should distinguish such documents, they offer a very marked 
contrast when compared with many of the bald and ill- 
written church covenants and associational creeds of the 
present day. 

These formularies deserve to be republished, and are 
worthy of study for the sake of the proofs they contain of 
the real unity of the Reformed Church on all the great 
points of faith and polity. She was not indeed organically 
one, like the church of Rome. The churches of France, 
Geneva, Holland, Scotland, recognised no common, central 
authority, no visible seat of unity. Each was, in this sense, 
independent of the other. Yet they were allied by bonds 
of intimate fellowship and sympathy. If one suffered, all 
suffered ; if the peace and the purity of one were threat- 
ened by some noxious heresy, it was regarded and treated 
as a matter that concerned them all. They cheered each 
other while “ under the cross,” and welcomed each other’s 
exiles ; they borrowed from each other’s creeds, and adopted 
each other’s catechisms, and thus amid their circumstantial 
diversities, gave conclusive proof of their essential harmony. 

We propose in this article to give a brief historical ac- 
count of the formularies of the church of Holland,—formu- 
laries, which are not only regarded with affectionate vene- 
ration, as monuments of ancestral piety, by the Dutch 
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churches in Europe, America, Africa, and the islands of the 
East, but are still employed by them as the vehicles of 
instruction and devotion. These are the Catechism, the 
Confession of Faith, and the Liturgy. 

The Catechism is that known as the Heidelberg or Pala- 
tine, one of the most precious productions of the Reforma- 
tion, and one well worthy the place it has long held, and 
will long retain among the symbols of the Dutch churches. 
A “ catalogue raisonné” of its numerous editions and trans- 
lations, and of the various works to which it has given 
birth, would make a respectable volume. The defence of 
its “ Innocence” long ago enlisted the zeal of the iearned 
Lenfant, and more recently the “ History of the Catechism 
and its Literature” has been written, with German exhaus- 
tiveness, by Van Alpen.* 

A few words on the general subject of catechising and 
Catechisms, we trust, will not be deemed out of place, be- 
fore proceeding with our special topic. The importance of 
this method of instruction is too obvious for argument, to 
those who attach any value to the knowledge of the great 
facts and doctrines of Revelation. It is so obvious that it 
must have suggested itself to Christian pastors and teachers 
in the earliest ages of the church, and to a greater or less 
extent must have been employed by them in training youth 
in the nurture and admonition of the Lord. From a very 
early period the catechumens constituted a distinct class, 
and received special instruction with a view to their being 
admitted to full communion in the church. The Cateche- 
tical Discourses of Cyril, of Jerusalem, were addressed to 
the young candidates of his pastoral charge, as we would 
call them ; and Augustine wrote a work, De Catechizandis 
Rudibus, but it is plain, from his account of his own practice, 
that he himself had no catechism in our sense of the term: 
“©um ante me catechizandum video eruditum, inertem, 
civum, peregrinum, divitem, pauperem, privatum, honora- 





* Also by Koecher. Katechet Gesch. der Ref. Kirchen, sonderlich der 
Schicksale des Heidelb. Katechismi, Jena, 1756. 

Ewald. Etwas ueber Katechismen—und Ursin’s und Luther’s Katechism. 
Heidelberg, 1816. 

Augusti. Einleitung in die beiden Haupt Katechismen der Evang. Kirche. 
Elberfeld, 1824. 
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tum—illius aut illius gentis, illius aut illius statis aut sexus, 
ex illa aut illa secta, pro diversitate motus mei sermo ipse 
procedit.”"* Among the works ascribed to Justin Martyr 
there is one entitled “ Responsiones ad Orthodoxos” (Aze- 
xpizeis), in the form of question and answer, on a great va- 
riety of topics, such as, e. g.: “ Why are the orthodox 
fewer in number than not only Jews and Gentiles, but all 
heretics? If each man has an angel guardian, how did the 
angels discharge their ministry, in the time of the flood, 
when there were only eight souls on earth?’ This, how- 
ever, is not a catechism in our sense of the word, yet it 
snakes a nearer approach to the form of one than any other 
patristic document of the earlier centuries that has come 
down to us. 

The most remarkable catechetical work, and indeed the 
only one of any value, of a date prior to the Reformation, 
is one which was in use in the Waldensian church, from the 
1lth century. Monastier gives it in its original form, in his 
Histoire de L’Eglise Vaudoise, ii. 296, under the title of 
“Catechisme des Anciens Vaudois et Albigeois, de l’an 
1100.” It is divided into eight chapters of very moderate 
length, the whole work extending only to ten pages.t It 
is, as the extract given in the note shows, a very simple 
manual, yet it brings out distinctly those grand vital truths 
of the gospel for which the Waldensian church witnessed so 
boldly and suffered so much and so long. The quickening 
influence of the Reformation was soon and mightily felt in 
this, as in every other branch of literature, and to it we are 
consequently indebted for all those admirable manuals, by 
the help of which so many generations of Christian youth 
have been imbued with the knowledge of divine truth. To 





* De Cat. Rud., vi. 828. 

+ The following is Chapter I.—Lo Barba. Si tu fosse demanda qui sies tu # 
Repond. L’#nfant. Creatura de Dio rational et mortal. Barba. Per que 
Dio tea crea? Enfant. Afin que yo connaissa luy meseirne, e cola, e avent 
la gratia de luy meme, sia salva. Barba. En que ista la toa salu? Enfant. 
En tres vertus substantials, de necessita pertinant a salu. Barba. Quals son 
aquellas? Enfant. Fe, esperanca, e carita. Barba. Per que cosa proverds 
aizof Enfant. L’Apostol seriv 1 Cor. xiii, a questas cosas pormanon, fe, 
esperanca, ecarita. Barba. Quod cosa és fe? Hnfant. Second |’Apostol 
Heb, xi. es una subsistentia de las cosas da esperar, e un argument de la non 
apparussent, 


VOL. XI.—NO. III. 81 
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the Reformed church, however, belongs the special honor 
of having produced those catechisms which are best adapted 
to the work of catechetic instruction, which have acquired 
the widest renown, and have imbedded themselves most 
deeply in the affections of all who know and love the truth. 

The Heidelberg Catechism,—‘ liber celebratissimus,” 
as Augusti justly calls it, was originally prepared for the 
use of the churches and schools of the Palatinate, by 
order of the pious Elector Frederic II. and was first pub- 
lished at Heidelberg, in January, 1563, in German, and 
soon after in a Latin version.* The theologians, says Len- 
fant, who labored on this work, were Zachary Ursinus, 
Pione Boquin, Emanuel Tremellius, professors of divinity, 
and Casper Olevian, court preacher, and it was finally ex- 
amined and approved by a synod held at Heidelberg, in 
1562. The precise share which each of these distinguished 
men took in framing the catechism is uncertain ; but it is 
generally understood that that of Ursinus was, as Ens says, 
“« Kersten en voornaamsten.” Some materials for it may 
have been derived from the earlier catechisms of Calvin, 
Bullinger, and Micron, but the only one of that period 
which resembles the Heidelberg is that of Zurich, and which 
was probably copied from the former. 

The earlier editions of the catechism were not divided 
into Lord’s days, nor were there any Scripture proofs 
attached to the answers. These features date from 1573. 
Between the German and the Dutch versions there are 
some verbal differences of no very great moment, in the 
answers to the questions 18, 29, 36, 40, 48, 81, 83, 84, 89, 
93, 94, and 103. But the most important matter of a tex- 
tual sort is connected with the answer to the famous 80th 
question, “ What difference is there between the Lord’s 





* Alting’s account of it is as follows :—*“ Catechismo opus erat duplici de 
causa, una, quod—Heshusius introduxisset catechismum Lutheri, privata 
auctoritate ;—alii vero alios catechismos vel aliunde acceptos, vel a se con- 
seriptos—que res perpetuas rixas dabat in Ecclesia, Altera erat, ut una et 
consentienti forma doctrine proponerentur per omnes Palatinatus ecclesias. 
Id negotii datum duobus theologis Oleviano et Ursino, 1562, tanquam Ger- 
manis et Germanice scribere doctis. Uterque in chartam conjecit ejus spe 
eimen. Olevianus populari declaratione federis gratia ; Ursinus seripto du- 
plici catechismo, majore pro provectioribus, minore pro junioribus, Ex utro- 
que contracta est Catechesis Palatina. Hist. de Eccles, Palat. p. 81, 82. 
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supper and the Popish mass?” This answer closes with 
the very emphatic statement that the mass “is nothing else 
than a denial of the one sacrifice and sufferings of Jesus 
Christ, and an accursed idolatry.” During the commotions 
excited by the Jesuits in the Palatinate, about 1685, a 
furious outcry was raised by them against the catechism on 
account of the 80th question and answer. It was even 
maintained that in the original edition no such question was 
to be found ; that both it and the answer to it had been 
foisted in at a later day ; without the sanction of Ursinus 
or of the Elector. The same charge, substantially, has been 
more recently made. That it is utterly groundless has been 
abundantly proved by Ens, Van Alpen, and others. It 
does, indeed, appear that in the first edition of 1563, the 80th 
question is wanting ; but Ens says “ that it is found in the 
second German edition of that same year, with the answer 
not quite so full as we now have it, and that it was intro- 
duced by authority of the Elector, I know, through my 
honored colleague, Hieronimus Van Alphen, who has often 
told me that he had seen a copy of this same edition of 
1563; and that on the 55th page of it the question occurs, 
and the answer in these words: ‘ The holy supper witnesses 
to us that we have full forgiveness of all our sins, by the 
only offering of Jesus Christ, which he once on the cross 
hath accomplished. But the mass teaches that the living 
and the dead have forgiveness, not through the sufferings of 
Christ, but that Christ is offered by the priest for the same ; 
so then the mass at bottom is nothing else, dan ecene af 
godize verlochening der eenige offerhande en des lydens 
Jezu Christi.” Then at the bottom of the page the follow- 
ing note is printed :—“ What was left out of the first im- 
pression, e.g. what is found on p. 55, is there inserted by 
command of his Electoral Grace.” Nothing can be more 
decisive than this.* 





* Alting, p. 88, simply states the fact that the first edition did not contain 
the 80th question, but that it was inserted in the second edition, by the ex- 
press command of the Elector, adding in a note Hzemplaria prime et secun- 
de editionis id docent. The fact is also implied in an account of an interview 
between the Elector and a Diet, at Augsburg, 1566. After a very bold 
and noble speech by the Elector, Alting adds, that no one present ventured 
to say a word, “‘except a bishop who muttered something about the mass, 
which the catechism, question 80, marked with a grave censure.” P. 97. 
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When the Heidelberg Catechism was published by the 
Elector Palatine, the Netherlands were only in the first 
stages of that long agony which preceded their inde- 
pendence. Philip was still their recognised sovereign, 
and at this moment was doing his utmost to bring the Bel- 
gic provinces under the yoke of the Inquisition. The 
Reformed churches of those. provinces were “ under the 
cross,”—to use one of their own striking phrases ;—their 
assemblies for worship were held at the risk of liberty and 
life; and multitudes of their members were forced into 
exile. Nota few of them sought ref ge in the Palatinate, 
and for their use the catechism was translated into Dutch in 
1563. Among these refugees was Peter Dathens, a man of 
apostolic zeal, and of singular eloqnence. He had been a 
monk in the convent of Popperingen, in West Flanders, but 
brought out of darkness into light, he became one of the 
boldest professors and most successful preachers of the 
truth. Forced to leave the Netherlands, he was called to 
be court preacher at Heidelberg ; but the moment that there 
was a lull in the storm of persecution he hastened back to 
Flanders, to renew his evangelistic labors, and with such a 
mighty eloquence did he speak that his congregation often 
numbered fifteen thousand. He was chosen president of 
the Synod held at Wesel, 1568, and of that at Dort, 1578. 
Towards the close of his life he removed to Elbing, in 
Prussia, where he died, February 19, 1590. 

Dathens was a resident of the Palatinate where the Hei- 
delberg Catechism was first published, and he was one of the 
chief agents in introducing it into the Belgic churches. He 
had prepared a metrical version of the Psalter for the use of 
these churches, which became very popular, and to this he 
appended the Dutch version of the Catechism. Of course, 
wherever the Psalter went the Catechism followed, and those 
who adopted the one would be sure to adopt the other. 

The first formal recognition of the Heidelberg Catechism 
as one of the public doctrinal formularies of the Dutch 
Church, was in the first National Synod held at Wesel, 
3rd November, 1668—just two hundred and ninety years 
ago. This was a memorable synod, whether we consider 
the circumstances under which it met, or the work it accom- 
plished. It was in the first year of the administration of 
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the monster Alva, and near the beginning of that tremen- 
dous war which was waged for three geratienons, and out 
of which grew the Dutch Republic, that the venerable 
fathers of the Dutch Church assembled at Wesel. It was the 
year in which a sentence of the Holy Office condemned to 
death as heretics “ all the inhabitants of the Netherlands”— 
a sentence confirmed by Philip, who ordered it to be carried 
into effect, without regard to age, sex, or condition*—a sen- 
tence which Alva was doing his utmost to execute. “ Infi- 
nite numbers,” says Brant (and they not of the religion 
neither), ‘ that had been but once or twice to hear asermon 
among the Reformed, were put to death for it. The gallows, 
the wheels, stakes, and trees, were loaden with carcasses or 
limbs of such as had been hanged, beheaded, or roasted ; so 
that the air was the common grave of the dead.” Such 
were the circumstances under which the first National Synod 
met,t with a view to give organic shape to the hitherto scat- 
tered congregations of the Reformed in the Netherlands. 
And the platform of polity and discipline framed by the 
Synod of Wesel, 1568, has stood unimpaired from that day 
to this. 

Among the Acta Synodi is the following in relation to 
catechising: “1. The custom of catechising, derived from 
the apostles and their disciples, should not be separated 
from the office of the ministry and prophecy, and therefore 
our judgment is that it should be maintained in the church. 
2. In the Netherland Walloon churches the Geneva Cate- 
chism shall be used ; in the Dutch churches the Heidelberg ; 
yet we leave this matter free until a future synod. 3. Each 
congregation is free to fix the time of catechising according 
to circumstances. Let the method hitherto employed be 
retained ; and let all diligence be used in the instruction of 
youth, so that they shall not only learn the syllables and 
words of the catechism, but also understand its meaning ; 
and so not only have it impressed upon their memory, but 
also on their hearts. Therefore shall the catechist not only 
question the youth about the words, but also the matter 
itself; and in explaining it he shall employ language fami- 
* Hoofd Neder Hist. iv. 157. 

+ The Acts of the Synod are fitly styled “ Proceedings of the Assembly of 
the Netherland Churches, die onder 't Cruys sitten.” 
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liar and suited to the comprehension of children. Parents 
and teachers of schools shall seriously admonish and care- 
fully instruct the young, at home and in school, and accus- 
tom them to find for themselves the scripture proofs of the 
doctrines they hear in the church. 4. Especially should 
the young be taught to maintain a serious deportment in the 
church and in other assemblies. And all who wish to be 
regarded as members of the church should bring their chil- 
dren to the catechising so soon as they are of proper age, that 
they may be early trained in the true doctrine and in piety. 
Such as refuse to do this, without doubt, deserve the cen- 
sures of the church.”* Our limits will not allow us to 
notice the acts of the National Synod held at Dort, 1574, 
1578, Middelberg, 1581, and Hague, 1586, on this subject. 
It may suffice to say that the earlier act of the Synod of 
Wesel was renewed, and ministers were required to ex- 
pound the catechism on the afternoon of each Lord’s day. 

Before passing from the subject of catechisms, it is pro- 
per to say that besides the Genevan, to which the Walloon 
churches adhered, there were other two, of an earlier date 
than the Heidelberg, in general use in the Dutch churches. 
One of these was the Little Catechism, drawn up by Martin 
Micron, for the use of the Dutch church in London, about 
1550; the other is styled Hen Korte Onderzockinge des 
Geloofs, and it continued to be printed in the Psalter many 
years after the adoption of the Heidelberg. The same doc- 
trine is found in them all, but they differ in length, and in 
the arrangement of topics.t+ 

The Confession of Faith is the next formulary which 
claims our notice. When the first Belgic Confession was 
published, the Reformed churches of the Netherlands were 
in the process of formation; they were “under the cross ;” 
they had not yet assumed an organized form, and hence the 


* The Acta of the Synod of Wesel are given in full by Ens, 253-287. 
Richter, ii. 310. 

+ The subject of catechising occupied a large share of the attention of the 
Synod of Dort, 1618, and the Acta Synodi, p. 28-39, contain ample details 
in regard to the catechetic methods in use in the various Reformed churches 
of Europe. During Session 17th, Polyander, Gomar, Faukel, Thys, Lydius, 
and Udemann, were appointed to draughts of Shorter Catechisms, and they 
afterwards, Session 177th, reported the Compendium which follows the Hei- 
delberg in the Dutch Psalm Books. 
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important work of preparing a symbol of their common 
faith behooved to be done not by a synod, but by private 
hands. Hadrian Saravia, in a letter to Uytenbogart, says 
that the first Belgic Confession of 1562 was drawn up by 
Guido de Bres, Herman Modet, himself, and some others 
whose names are not given.* But he virtually admits that 
the credit of the work mainly belongs to Guido de Bres, by 
whom dla primo fuit conseripta; and it is possible that 
the only part which Saravia, Modet, and the others took in 
it, was to offer suggestions and criticisms. “If the name 
of an author,” says Ens, p. 85, “should give authority to 
his writings, it seems to me that the merits of so great a 
man, so true a servant of Christ, and so steadfast a martyr 
(as de Bres), are alone sufficient to impart the highest con- 
sideration to our Netherland Confession.” The name of 
Guido de Bres is one of those which deserve to be em- 
balmed in the memory of the Dutch church, as the author 
of her earliest Confession, and as a “ blood-witness” for 
Christ. He was one of the most zealous and successful 
evangelists in the Walloon branch of the church. Jacob 
van Loo, who was burnt at Reizel, in 1561, for the testimony 
of Jesus, a few days before his death, exhorted de Bres not 
to follow the example of those who, in times of danger, at 
once fled to a place of safety. Whether de Bres needed 
such an admonition, we know not, but it is certain that he 
acted in accordance with it. As the pastor of Valenciennes, 
he, and his colleague, De la Grange, stood at their post, un- 
moved by the perils which surrounded them during the 
siege of the town by a Popish army; and soon after its cap- 
ture, resisting all the inducements held out to them to deny 
the faith, they sealed their testimony with their blood.t+ 





* His words are—* Ego me illius Confessionis ex primis unum fuisse autho- 
ribus profiteor; sicut et H. Modet; nescis an plures sint superstites. Illa 
primo fuit conseripta Gallico sermone a Christi servo et martyre Guido de 
Bres, Sed antequam ederetur, ministris verbi Divini, quos potuit nancisci, 
illam communicavit ; ut unius opus censeri non debeat.” The letter is dated 
“Canterbury, 13 Ap. 1612.” Saravia was then a very old man. He was pro- 
bably of Spanish extraction. After the erection of the university of Leyden 
he was appointed to one of the theological chairs. In consequence of some 
political difficulty, he retired to England about 1587, joined the Established 
church, and, at a very advanced age, died a prebend of Canterbury, 1612. 

t Of these a full account is given in “De Historien der vromer Martyla- 
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Previous to 1562, the Reformed in Belgium, says Venema 
(Inst. Hist. Eecles. vii. 252), for the most part used the For- 
mularies of Doctrine and Order of the Dutch churches in 
London, viz. a Confession and Large Catechism, translated 
out of the East Frisian dialect into Dutch, in 1553, by John 
Uytenhove; the Shorter Catechism of Micron; and the 
Form of Government, by John a Lasco, 1550. But, as 
their number increased throughout the Seventeen Provinces, 
all manner of calumnies were inculcated by their enemies, 
in regard both to their faith and their practice. To rebut 
these calumnies was one of the objects of de Bres and his 
associates in preparing this Confession. It was accordingly 
sent to the King, under the title of ‘* A Confession of Faith 
generally maintained by the Believers dispersed throughout 
the Low Countries, who desire to live according to the Holy 
Gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ,” accompanied by an ad- 
mirable letter to his Majesty, which must have made an 
impression upon any heart not converted by bigotry into 
stone. We would gladly quote from it some passages, if our 
limits allowed. We only observe, that Philip is here assured 
that the number of these “ Believers ” exceeded 100,000, and 
that if they had been the turbulent rebels some represented 
them to be, they could soon involve their country in anar- 
chy or civil war, or, deserting it en masse, convert it into a 
desert. 

In those days, as we have before observed, men did not 


ren,” p. 328-345. In 1565 De Bres published three small treatises on “The 
Root, the Origin, and Foundation of the Anabaptists of our Day, with an 
ample Refutation of their Choicest Arguments.” Two editions, in Dutch, were 
printed, one in 1589, the other in 1608. 

Herman Modet, whose name occurs as one of the authors of the Confession, 
was a native of Swolle, and originally a monk. Soon after his conversion, 
in 1545, he became pastor of the Reformed church of Aldenarde, in West 
Flanders, and was one of the first who preached in the fields, where thousands 
met to hear the gospel. He was accused of taking part in the unhappy 
iconoclastic outbreak at Antwerp, 1566, but, as appears from his vindication 
of himself, without reason. He was also charged with being one of the 
movers of the tumult at Antwerp, 1567, and at Maestricht, and a price was 
put upon his head by the governors of the Netherlands. After a pastorate of 
some years at Zicrikzee, in Zealand, he was called to Utrecht in 1586, and in 
the following year was sent on a mission to England to secure the help of 
Elizabeth. During the last years of his life he was a deal mixed up with the 
politics of the period. 
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put forth creeds in the slap-dash style of later times; and 
hence, before the publication of this Confession as a public 
symbol of doctrine, it was submitted to the examination of 
as many brethren as De Bres could reach—to Fabritius, 
Cooltyn, Dathens, Van der Heyden, and others ; it was also 
sent to Geneva for the inspection of the theologians of that 
city, and finally it was revised, somewhat abbreviated, and 
unanimously adopted by a Synod held at Antwerp in 1566. 
The Synod of Wesel enacted (iii. 8) that all ministers should 
be asked if they assented to the “doctrine publicly held by 
the churches, and which is contained in the Confession lately 
sent to the King of Spain.” The national Synod held at 
Embden, 1571, ordered all its members to subscribe the 
Confession of the Netherland churches; and also the French 
Confession in testimony of the unity of the churches of the 
two countries. Accordingly, the national Synod of France, 
held at Vitry, 1583, reciprocated this act of brotherly confi- 
dence. Three deputies from the Netherlands attended the 
Synod at Vitry. “The Synod gave thanks to God for the 
good agreement and union between these churches in every 
thing pertaining to doctrine and good order; and as this 
holy union and concord between the churches of France and 
those of the Netherlands seem to require that they should 
help each other, it is agreed that they mutually assist each 
other with ministers and other things, as their necessities 
demand and their means allow.”* 

In the Synods held at Dort, 1574, 1578, and at Middle- 
berg, 1581, acts were passed requiring ministers, professors 
of theology, schoolmasters, elders, and deacons, to sign this 
Confession, and also that each consistory should possess a 
copy of it. 

Dr. Bres, as a Walloon, would naturally look to France 
for helps and models, in preparing his Confession, and a 
comparison of it with the Gallic Confession, published in 
1561, shows that he made large use of the latter. They 
differ in the number of their articles, the one having thirty- 
seven, the other forty, but they closely resemble each other, 
and in sundry articles both have the very same words. 
Between the years 1562 and 1618, numerous editions of the 





* Aymon Synod de France, i. 157, 158. 
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Belgic Confession were published in the Dutch, German, 
French, and Latin languages. And as the revision of the 
Confession was one of the objects of the famous Synod of 
Dort, 1618-19, these various editions were carefully collated 
by Festus Hommius, their textual discrepancies were noted, 
and the result of his labors was published by him in 1618, 
“in usum future Synodi Nationalis.” The Confession was 
subjected to a rigid scrutiny by the foreign theologians, as 
well as the Dutch members of the Synod. The articles 
were read seriatim, and all were asked to examine them 
“rigide probeque;” and then to declare freely and sin- 
cerely whether they found in them any doctrine not accord- 
ant with the word of God. Finally, in Sess. 145, 146, they 
are said to have approved “totum Confessionis argumen- 
tum.” 

Indeed, during the whole of that fierce controversy started 
by the Arminians, and by which the peace of church and 
state was so seriously disturbed, there was never a question 
about the meaning of this Confession. Its language on all 
the grand doctrines of theology is too plain to be misunder- 
stood. There were no clauses of doubtful meaning behind 
which the Arminians could take refuge. Some of that 
party, who would have converted the church into the mere 
slave of the state, insisted that the Confession had never 
received the proper sanction of the civil authorities, and 
the whole Arminian faction vehemently urged that it should 
be revised. In this memorable controversy, there were un- 
questionably faults on both sides, but the Reformed church 
has had to bear a load of obloquy which she did not 
deserve, and the Arminians have enjoyed a degree of sym- 
pathy to which they were as little entitled. 

The great mistake made in this dispute was, says Bilder- 
dyk,* that these two questions were confounded, viz. 
“ What is the doctrine of the church? and What is the true 
doctrine?” In civil society, when some fait accompli is under 
consideration, we ask what 7s the law ; not, is the law just? 
So in the church with reference to her ministers, we say to 
them, if you cannot judge according to her received law, 
do not assume the office of judge; if you cannot teach her 








* Geschiederies der Vaderlands, viii. 
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doctrines, do not become one of her ministers. You are 
free to withdraw from her communion. You are at perfect 
liberty to publish your opinions concerning the law and the 
doctrine of the society, if you choose to stay outside of it; 
but if you come within you must not judge contrary to its 
recognised law, nor preach against its received doctrine. 
Calvin and Luther charged the Romish church with hold- 
ing errors, and withdrew from her fellowship. Arminius 
was at liberty to charge the Reformed church with holding 
errors, and if he had withdrawn from her fellowship, no 
one would have disturbed him, whatever hard things he 
said against the church; but he has no right to teach 7m the 
church and for the Reformed, doctrines which they rejected 
as false. 

We have not space to notice, even cursorily, the events 
which preceded and produced the General Synod, or 
Council rather, of Dort—1618-19 ; and would only say that 
while the entire Confession appears to have been carefully 
re-examined, the Five Points on which the Arminians dis- 
sented from the church, engaged the chief attention of this 
venerable assembly. These were Predestination—Redemp- 
tion—Depravity—Conversion—Perseverance of the Saints. 
The judgment of the Synod on each of these points, or the 
“Canons of the Synod of Dort,” is presented in the form of 
what a Scottish Presbyterian would call a Declaration and 
Testimony. First we have, in a series of propositions, an 
elaborate exhibition of the Scripture doctrine on the par- 
ticular topic ; and then the Rejectio Hrrorum, or an equally 
elaborate statement of the errors condemned and rejected 
by the Synod. These canons, ever since the Synod of 
Dort, have held a high place among the doctrinal symbols 
of the Dutch church, and the careful study of them will 
amply repay the candidate for the sacred office, to what- 
ever branch of the church he may belong. They are, in- 
deed, a noble contribution to scientific theology. Every 
cultivated and candid reader of these canons, let him be- 
long to what school he may, will, we are sure, concur in the 
statement that the men who drew them up were masters in 
Israel, profoundly versed in the sacred science of theology, 
and in that sacred logic which consists in “ reasoning out of 
the Scriptures.” Full justice has never yet been done to 
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this venerable Synod. Leydekker (in 1705) published a 
work which deserves to be better known than it is, entitled 
“The Honor of the National Synod of Dort maintained 
against the Accusations of G. Brant ;” and more recently, 
Bilderdyk, the poet and historian, devoted a long chapter 
to the same subject in his “ Geschiederies der Vaterlands ;” 
but a candid and truthful history of the Synod of Dort, its 
antecedents, its doings, and its results, is yet to be written. 

The Liturgy remains to be noticed. This includes the 
Prayers used on the Lord’s Day, before and after sermon— 
the Form of administering Baptism, and the Lord’s Supper 
—the Mode of Ordination—the Celebration of Marriage— 
the Visitation of the Sick—the Burial of the Dead. 

In all the early Reformed churches of Scotland, France, 
Geneva, Netherlands, etc., liturgic forms were provided not 
only as helps for those ministers whose power of extempora- 
neous thought and speech was limited, but also for the sake 
of uniformity in public worship. These liturgies are vastly 
more simple in structure than the Anglican Book of Com- 
mon Prayer, the pastors who used them were not, like the 
English priest, so hedged in by rubrics that personal discre- 
tion and adaptation to circumstances were impossible. Still, 
uniformity in worship, to a certain extent, was deemed to be 
essential to the good order of the church. “Those who 
reject all liturgies”—says Ens, p. 156—“and refuse to 
observe the established church customs, undermine church 
and state, as they found in the Arminian times.” Such 
seems to have been the sentiment of the Dutch church, and 
hence she has ever held fast to the liturgic principle. 

Previous to 1566 several liturgies were in use among 
the Reformed churches of the Netherlands, which though 
drawn up by different men, were, to a large extent, derived 
from a common source, viz. Calvin’s Liturgy. Some of the 
materials of Calvin’s Liturgy, Henry thinks were taken 
from the Missal, thongh Mr. Baird (Eutaxia, p. 33), says 
that no trace of such a form as the “confession of sin” can 
there be found. This is no doubt so, and yet Dr. Henry’s 
averment may be in the main true after all, and from some 
examination of the collections of Renaudot, and of Gerbert, 
we are inclined to believe it is true. But to return. The 
Walloons naturally adopted the liturgy of Calvin as their 
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own. Then we have the Liturgia sacra prepared by Pol- 
lan for the Church of the Exiles at Strasburgh, printed in 
1551. Next comes the Liturgy of John a Lasco, 1554, 
prepared for the Dutch churches in London, and which Ens 
says was “the oldest Liturgy of the Netherland Dutch 
churches.” Finally there was the Palatine Liturgy which 
came into Holland in the wake of the Heidelberg Cate- 
chism, and the Psalter of Peter Dathens (1566), whom Ens 
styles the “over brenger” of it into the Netherland 
churches. 

A minute comparison of these liturgies with the one in 
use in the Reformed Dutch church of our own country 
would be more tedious than profitable. We may, however, 
remark, that the forms of prayer to be used before and after 
sermon, before and after catechising, and which are now 
rarely if ever heard in the Dutch churches, do not agree 
with the corresponding form found in the London, nor with 
those in the Palatine liturgies, but seem to have been culled 
from them and the liturgy of Calvin. The form of baptism 
in the Americo-Dutch liturgy is in an abbreviated form of 
the Palatine office, but differs entirely from the London. 
The form for the administration of the Lord’s Supper also 
differs widely from the London, whi e it is the exact coun- 
terpart of the Palatine. 

In the order of public worship, as set forth in all these 
old liturgies, it is observable that what is sometimes called 
“the long prayer” came after the sermon. Perhaps the 
opposite usage that obtains now-a-days among us is the bet- 
ter one; but the ancient order had some features whose 
disappearance we regret. When the people had assembled 
the precentor began the service by uttering clara voce that 
ancient call to devotion, Surswm corda—Leve le cuewr— 
Heft op re hart—Lift up your hearts;—he then read a 
chapter (in course), and gave out a psalm—during the sing- 
ing of which, the minister entered the pulpit. Another 
custom which we earnestly wish to see revived, was the 
repetition of the apostle’s creed by the whole congregation. 
In the Palatine churches this was done at the close of 
the afternoon service on each Lord’s day, as well as in 
the communion service. In the London liturgy the 
creed followed the “long prayer,” both on ordinary Sab- 
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baths and sacramental ones, which, by the way, were 
monthly. 

There is another formulary whose history is not without 
interest, viz. the old psalter of Dathens. Though very 
indifferent as a translation, being a version of a version 
(Marot’s French), and harsh in its rhyme, it held its place 
in the church until 1775, and was then supplanted by the 
new version not without great difficulty. In Zealand the 
change occasioned a popular outbreak of so serious a kind 
that several of the ringleaders male and female were prose- 
cuted, of whom seven were banished, and one was con- 
demned to be executed.* 

We cannot close without saying a word respecting John 
& Lasco, who, though by birth a Pole, has strong claims to 
be held in high esteem by the Dutch church. He belonged 
to one of the noblest families of Poland, was born in 1499, 
and from his childhood was destined for the church. After 
receiving the best education that his native land afforded, 
he travelled through Germany, Italy, Belgium, France, 
forming the acquaintance of the most eminent scholars and 
reformers of the day, particularly of Zwingle and Erasmus. 
Returning to Poland in 1526 with a strong bias for reform, 
he obtained various dignities in the church, and in 1529 
was made Bishop of Vesprin. Seeing no hope of improve- 
ment in the Romish church, he resolved to quit Poland in 
1587, in order to devote himself elsewhere to the cause of 
the Reformation. In 1540 he married at Mayence, and 
having soon after established himself at Embden, in East 
Friesland, was invited by Count Enno to superintend the 
reformation of the churches of that country. He encoun- 
tered great difficulties but he met with a great success, and 
Embden became the radiating centre of reformed influences, 
and the mother of many churches. On the invitation of 
Cranmer he went to England in 1548, where he remained 
for six months as the guest of Cranmer at Lambeth palace, 
and became intimately acquainted with all the English 
reformers. Latimer, in a sermon before Edward VL, said: 














* Van Ipezen of Campvere, a member of the commission that prepared 
the new version, published a full account of the whole business, including 4 
full history of Christian Hymnology from the earliest times, under the title 
of Kerkelyke Historee van het Psalm Gesang. 2 vols. Amst. 1777. 
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“ John % Lasco, a great learned man was here, and has gone 
his way. If it be for lack of entertainment, the more the 
pity.” He returned to England in 1550, and was made 
superintendent of the foreign Protestant church at London, 
composed of French, German, and Italians. 

Here he remained until the accession of the Bloody Mary, 
when he and his church were forced to become wanderers 
again, 15th Sept. 1553. The little fleet were obliged, by 
stress of weather, to enter a Danish port, but the barbaric 
bigotry of the Lutherans would not allow the storm-tossed 
exiles to land. Lasco intended to settle in Friesland, but 
the growing influence of Lutheranism made the place irk- 
some, and he removed to Franckfort, where he founded a 
Dutch church, whose confession and liturgy received the 
sanction of the senate. He returned to Poland in 1556, and 
until his death, on 8th January, 1560, he labored in his 
native land, as he had done so zealously elsewhere, to 
spread the knowledge of the gospel, and to remove the 
wretched dissensions between the Lutherans and the Re- 
formed. Lasco was pre-eminently a lover of the truth and 
peace, yet he was not a latitudinarian, as his treatment of 
the Polish Socinians proved. In the various regions in 
which he lived during his chequered career, he seems to 
have won the warmest affection of those with whom he was 
brought into contact. Dryander, the Spanish reformer, 
uses language respecting him, that, to say the least, borders 
on the extravagant—“ insignes animi tui dotes quas pene 
divinas et agnosco et veneror, corporis majestatem vere 
heroicam, gravitatem vultus suavitate conjunctam, huma- 
nissimam morum facilitatem, liberalium omnium disciplina- 
rum admirandam cognitionem, accuratam linguarum peri- 
tiam et copiam beatissimam, quibus omnibus divinitus 
donatus es pree ceeteribus mortalibus.” 





Answers to Correspondents. 


Art. VIIL—Answers to CorRESPONDENTS. 
I.—THE DISCOURSE WITH NICODEMUS. 


A correspondent asks us to give an exposition of the 
conversation between Nicodemus and Christ, John iii. 1-21, 
to point out the figures that occur in it, and especially to 
state whether the term, water, vs. 5, is used in a literal or 
tropical sense. 

* Now, there was a inan of the Pharisees, whose name 
was Nicodemus, a ruler of the Jews,” vs. 1. The sphere in 
which he was a ruler of the Jews was, that of a member of 
the great Sanhedrim, whose office it was to determine 
causes betwixt the people, and judge those who were 
accused of offences against God. He was, therefore, a man 
of learning and rank. 

“ He came to Jesus by night, and said to him: Master, 
we know that thou hast come a teacher from God ; for no 
one can do these miracles which thou doest, except God be 
with him,” vs.2. This conversation is supposed to have 
taken place during Christ’s visit at Jerusalem, at the first 
passover, after the commencement of his ministry. It is 
related, chap. ii. 23, that, “as he was at Jerusalem at the 
passover, on the feast day, many, seeing the miracles which 
he performed, believed in his name ;” that is, that he was 
of divine authority. What the miracles were which he 
performed on that occasion John does not state. They pre- 
ceded those, it is supposed, which are first mentioned by the 
other evangelists, and were the first, probably, which he 
wrought with the exception of the conversion of water into 
wine at Cana. They were, doubtless, like his others, 
healings of the sick, cures of the deaf, blind, and lame, and 
deliverances from possession by demons, and were very nume- 
rous. Nicodemus used the plural, “ we know,” to indicate 
that many were, like himself, led to the conviction by 
Christ’s miracles that he was a messenger from God. It 
was undoubtedly the common persuasion, as miracles were 
held by the nation universally to be attestations by God, 
that the persons in connexion with whose agency they were 
wrought were God’s prophets and ministers. 
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“Jesus answered and said unto him: Verily, verily, I 
say unto thee, except one be born again he cannot see 
(discern) the kingdom of God,” vs. 3. To recognise Jesus 
as one sent from God, because attested by miracles, was not 
enough. It was only to contemplate him as a prophet; a 
human messenger, though, from the greatness of his 
miracles, of an extraordinary rank. To receive him in his 
true character, it was necessary to discern that he was the 
Messiah, and had come to institute his kingdom on the 
earth; for it is that which he denominates the kingdom of 
God; not God’s kingdom in the heavenly realms over 
angels and other unfallen beings, but the kingdom Christ 
was to establish on the earth, and of which he is to be the 
king, and which is at his second coming to supersede all 
hostile kingdoms here, and embrace the whole world, as 
foreshown, Dan. ii. 44. “ And in the days of those kings 
(represented by the image)shall the God of heaven set up 
a kingdom which shall never be destroyed; and the king- 
dom shall not be left to other people—it shall break in 
pieces and consume all other kingdoms, and it shall stand 
for ever.” And Dan. vii. 13,14. “ And behold one, like 
the Son of Man, came with the clouds of heaven, and came 
to the Ancient of days, and there was given to him dominion 
and glory, and a kingdom, that all people, nations, and 
languages should serve him ; his dominion is an everlasting 
dominion which shal] not pass away, and his kingdom one 
which shall not be destroyed.” Also, Isaiah ix. 6, 7, xi. 1- 
16. And that Jesus was this Son of Man, and that he had 
come to set up this kingdom on the earth, Nicodemus and 
others were bound to discern, not only from these and other 
kindred prophecies, but especially from the prediction, 
Isaiah xl. 8-5, and Malachi iv. 5, 6, that he should be pre- 
ceded by a herald; from the express testimony of John the, 
Baptist that he was that forerunner, and that Jesus was the 
Son of God, John i. 19, 84; and from the designation of 
him as such by angels at his annunciation and birth, 
Luke i. 28-35, ii. 1, 14, and by the Father, by a voice 
from heaven at his baptism, Matt. iii. 17. And these 
attestations and the miracles wrought by Jesus undoubtedly 
impressed Nicodemus with the apprehension that he was 
more than an ordinary prophet, and possibly the Messiah; 

VOL. XI.—NO. IIL. 
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for his address to Jesus implies that while he was assured 
that he was sent from God, he was uncertain in what 
character and to what end he came; and Christ’s response 
indicates, that the point in respect to which Nicodemus was 
unable to decide was, whether Jesus was the Messiah or 
not. “ Except one be born again, he cannot discern the king- 
dom of God.” The verb rendered in the common version 
see, means to discern with the mind, and comprehend, not 
to see with the bodily eyes; as if the kingdom of God had 
then been an external object to be beheld by the natural 
eyes, a new birth could not have been necessary in order to 
its being seen. But of that discernment and comprehension 
Nicodemus wholly failed. 

* And Nicodemus saith unto him, How can a man be 
born when he is old? Can he enter a second time into his 
mother’s womb and be born?” vs. 4. He thus totally mis- 
took the import of the words born again, and interpreted 
them as denoting a second natural birth of the body, in- 
stead of an introduction of the mind, by a change of its 
moral state, into a new and holy life. The reply of Christ 
was to him, therefore, a startling enigma. That one already 
old should undergo a second natural birth, and that that 
second birth of the body should be a necessary condition of 
discerning the kingdom of God on earth, he felt was impos- 
sible. Christ’s answer corrected his misapprehension. 

“ Jesus answered, Verily, verily, I say unto thee, except 
one be born of water and of the Spirit he cannot enter into 
the kingdom of God. That which has been born of the 
flesh is flesh, and that which has been born of the Spirit, is 
spirit,” vs. 6. The subject of the new birth, of which Christ 
had spoken, was thus not the body, but the mind. As the 
verb to be born, literally denotes to be brought into the 
natural life by separation from the parent, and becoming 
an independent person; so when applied by a metaphor, 
as here, to other changes, either of the whole person or of 
the mind, it signifies to be brought, as a moral being, into 
a new sphere and a new life. To be born of the Spirit, is 
to be brought by the Holy Spirit’s renewing power to 4 
state of reconciliation to God, in contradistinction from one 
of alienation. To be born of water, is to be brought into 
new relations as a believer to Christ, by baptism, as a sign 
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of faith in him. The kingdom of God is that body of re- 
newed persons in this world over whom Christ reigns as 
their king. To enter that kingdom, accordingly, is to be- 
come one of that body of renewed persons over whom 
Christ reigns, and who publicly signify their allegiance to 
him by being baptized in his name. The sense, therefore, 
is, Except one be renewed in mind by the Holy Spirit, and 
testify his allegiance to Christ by baptism in his name, he 
cannot be a subject of that kingdom on the earth which 
the Messiah is to establish and rule. And his object in 
asserting this necessity of a birth by baptism into that 
kingdom, as a visible society, was to show Nicodemus that 
it could not be entered by renovation merely, but a public 
profession also was necessary of faith in Christ and devo- 
tion to him. The birth by water is, therefore, a literal 
baptism of the body, precisely as the birth by the Spirit is 
a literal renovation of the mind. 

This does not imply that baptism is indispensable to sal- 
vation; that an unbaptized person, though renewed, must 
perish ; but only that while unbaptized he is not a member 
of that visible kingdom Christ was to establish, of renewed 
ones, who publicly profess allegiance to him. To belong to 
that body he must openly avow Christ as his king. 

The declaration, “that which has been born of the flesh 
is flesh, and that which has been born of the Spirit is spirit,” 
means not simply that that which has been born of the 
body is body, and that which has been born of the Spirit is 
the soul; that is, that it is the body that is the subject of the 
natural birth, but the soul that is the subject of the birth of 
the Spirit; but also that that which has been born of the 
flesh, is of a fallen nature like that of which it was born; 
and that that which has been born of the Spirit receives, by 
its new birth, the character of the Spirit of which it is bern. 

Christ next showed that the inexplicableness of the birth 
of the Spirit is no reason that it should be regarded as 
impossible. ‘Thou shouldst not marvel that I said unto 
thee, Ye must be born again. The wind blows where it 
will, and thou hearest the sound of it, but knowest not 
whence it comes, nor whither it goes. So is every one who 
has been born of the Spirit,” vs. 7, 8. That we do not 
know how the renovation of the mind is wrought by the 
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Spirit, is no reason that we should not believe that it takes 
place. That the mode in which events are produced in the 
natural world is undiscerned by us, is no obstacle to our 
knowledge that they are facts. The air wafts to and fro 
according as it is affected by heat, gravity, and other causes, 
and though we do not see it move, yet from the sound it 
produces as it sweeps along the surface of the earth, or 
through the heights above, we know that it blows even 
though it does not strike us. So every one who has been 
born of the Spirit makes his renovation- manifest by the 
new life which he lives, though we do not see how his birth 
of the Spirit took place. 

*“ Nicodemus answered and said to him, How can these 
things be?” vs. 9. He failed to comprehend it, and showed, 
therefore, that he had never himself felt the renovating 
power of the Spirit. 

“ Jesus answered and said unto him, Art thou a teacher 
of Israel and knowest not these things?” vs. 10,11. He 
should have known them; for the renovation of the mind 
by the Spirit is clearly taught in the Old Testament; and it 
is foreshown that in the days of the Messiah his new-creat- 
ing influences are to be poured out in mighty effusions, not 
only on the chosen people but on all nations. “It shall 
come to pass after (the restoration of Israel from their dis- 
persion) that I will pour out my Spirit upon all flesh, and 
your sons and your daughters shall prophesy, your old men 
shall dream dreams, your young men shall see visions, and 
also upon the servants and the handmaids in those days 
will I pour out my Spirit.” Joel ii. 28, 29. But Nicode- 
mus, not having been born again—without which he could 
neither discern the nature nor the presence of the Messiah’s 
kingdom—saw nothing of this. Jesus continued :— 

“ Verily, verily, I say unto thee, we speak what we know, 
and testify what we have seen, and ye receive not our 
testimony. If I speak earthly things to you and ye believe 
not, how will ye believe if I tell you heavenly things?” vs. 
11,12. By heavenly things are meant the divine counsels 
respecting the work of the Messiah. This implies that he 
was about to announce things to Nicodemus that were 
far more incompatible with the views he entertained, and 
still farther transcendedj his comprehension. What I have 
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said of the necessity and nature of the second birth lies 
within the sphere of human experience and observation, 
and yet you do not receive it. How can you believe the 
far more wonderful things I am now to disclose to you 
respecting the crucifixion of the Messiah, the necessity of 
faith in him in order to salvation, and the gift of eternal 
life to Gentiles who believe in him as well as to Jews ? 

He accordingly first indicates to him the wondrous na- 
ture of the Son of Man, who had both ascended to heaven 
and descended from it, and was still there while on earth. 

“And no one has ascended to heaven, except he who 
descended from heaven—the Son of Man who is in heaven,” 
vs. 18. He had ascended to heaven on many occasions, as 
at the close of the creation, after appearing to Moses in the 
bush, and after giving the law at Sinai; he had descended 
from heaven at his incarnation, and he was still, in his 
divine nature, in heaven, while incarnate on the earth. 
His testimony had a title, therefore, to belief far beyond 
the testimony of any mere human being. Divine himself, 
and aware of all the divine counsels which he had come to 
accomplish, his word was the word of God himself. 

“ And as Moses lifted up the serpent in the wilderness, so 
must the Son of Man be lifted up, that every one who 
believes on him should not perish, but have everlasting 
life,” vs. 14,15. The lifting up of the Son of Man was 
his suspension on the cross. As the serpent was set up on 
a pole so as to be visible to the whole people of Israel, in 
order that those bitten by serpents might, by looking at it, 
be healed ; so Christ was to be suspended on the cross and 
die, that those who look to him in faith may, instead of 
perishing, obtain eternal life. Itis by believing on him as the 
crucified Saviour, making expiation by his blood, that sal- 
vation is obtained. And this was a part of the divine 
counsels, probably, with which Nicodemus was but little 
aware; as he was of the Pharisees, who relied on their 
works for justification rather than the grace of God through 
the suffering Messiah. And the death of the Son of Man 
on the cross was to be for the world at large, not for the 
Hebrews alone. 

“For God so loved the world as to give his Son, the only 
begotten, that every one who believes on him should not 
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perish, but have eternal life,” vs. 16. This was a startling 
announcement ; for the Jews thought the Messiah was to be 
a Messiah only to them, and that ail nations were, under his 
reign, to be in subjection to them, rather than equal par. 
takers with them of the blessings of redemption. 

“For God sent not his Son into the world, that he might 
condemn the world, but that the world might through him 
be saved,” vs. 17. He was not sent, as the Israelites ima- 
gined, that he might condemn all the other nations, and 
either destroy them, or reduce them to a vassalage to the 
Israelites, but he was sent that they might be saved through 
him. 

“He who believes on him is not condemned; but he 
who believes not is already condemned, because he has not 
believed on the name of the only begotten Son of God,” 
vs. 18. The believer, no matter of what nation he be, is 
not condemned, but he who believes not, is already con- 
demned, because he has not believed on the only-begotten 
Son of God. And the reason of the condemnation of such 
is, that they are averse from the truth and love evil. 

“ And this is the condemnation, that light has come into 
the world, and men love the darkness rather than the light, 
for their deeds are evil. For every one who does what is 
evil, hates the light, and comes not unto the light, that his 
deeds may not be reproved,” vs. 19, 20. The light is the 
truth, made known in the world by Christ, respecting the 
redemption of men through his blood. The darkness is 
error in regard to the way of acceptance with God. They 
who love that error rather than the truth, do so because the 
life they choose is evil. They hate the truth and shun it, 
because it reproaches them. Their rejection of the truth is 
a proof, therefore, that they are under the sway of evil. 

“ But he who does the truth, comes unto the light, that 
his works may be manifested that they are wrought in 
God,” vs. 21. They who obey the truth come to it sponta- 
neously and examine their actions by it, that they may be 
assured that they are in accordance with the will of God. 
The condemnation or acceptance of men, under the reign 
of the Messiah, is to depend, therefore, on their lives as evil 
or good, not on their being Jews instead of Gentiles, or 
Gentiles instead of Jews. 
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Christ thus revealed to Nicodemus, the great truths of 
the work of redemption; namely, the deity of the Son of 
Man, his approaching death on the cross, salvation by faith 
in him, the salvation of believing Gentiles, as well as Jews, 
the final condemnation of none but those who are absolutely 
wicked; and the acceptance of none but those who have 
become holy; and the great truth with which he com- 
menced,—the necessity, in order to a restoration to holiness, 
of renovation by the Spirit. 


Il.—THE HUNDRED FORTY-FOUR THOUSAND SEALED AS THE 
SERVANTS OF GOD. 


A correspondent regards the hundred forty-four thou- 
sand of Rev. xiv. 1-5, as representatives of those who have 
died in infancy, and asks us, “if we know any good reasons 
against that interpretation, to mention them.” He says :— 

“These verses seem to describe the heavenly state, and 
the worship of persons who have died in infancy. The rea- 
sons of this opinion are, first, in the words used to de- 
scribe these worshippers and their worship:—1. That no 
other human beings could learn their song. 2. They were 
not defiled with women. 3. They are called first fruits. 
4, In their mouth was found no guile. 5. They are with- 
out fault. And secondly, the fact that the worship of all 
other portions of the inhabitants of heaven are elsewhere 
described in the book, and the terms reported in which 
they uttered their praise.” 

These seeming coincidences, however, are very slight, 
and do not touch the most conspicuous features of the sym- 
bols. The hundred forty-four thousand of Rev. xiv. 1-5 
are the same, as is seen from their number, and the name of 
God on their foreheads, as the hundred forty-four thousand 
sealed, of chap. vii. 1-8, of whose epoch, character, and 
sealing, the following is the description :— 

“ And after these (visions), I saw four angels standing at 
the four corners of the earth, holding the four winds of the 
earth, that no wind should blow upon the earth, nor upon 
the sea, nor upon every (any) tree. And I saw another 
angel ascending from the sun-rising, having the seal of the 
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living God. And he cried with a loud voice to the four 
angels to whom it was given to injure the earth and the sea, 
saying, Hurt not the earth, nor the sea, nor the trees, until 
we can seal the servants of our God on their foreheads, 
And I heard the number of the sealed, a hundred forty-four 
thousand being sealed out of the tribe of the children of 
Israel.” 

It is clear that the persons here represented are adults, 
not infants. 

1. They are representatives of persons who are to exist 
contemporaneously at an epoch when violent movements 
are about to take place in the political world, and strew it 
with desolation. As the sealing in the vision was accom- 
plished while the four angels held the winds from sweeping 
over land and sea, the sealed were persons who were living 
at the period. Those, accordingly, whom they symbolize 
are persons who are to be in life at the time when the indi- 
viduals denoted by the four angels are, for a short space, to 
restrain the atmosphere of the political world from commo- 
tion, immediately before it is to rush in tempests over land 
and sea. They cannot symbolize persons, therefore, like 
infants of all ages and periods, nor persons, who like infants 
of that period, are not to differ from millions of the same 
class of other ages. They are to be distinguished from 
all others by their actions, as much as they are by their 
rewards. 

2. They are to be servants of God anterior to their being 
sealed. It is as his servants—that is, as persons who are 
actually engaged in his service, and performing specific 
duties that are assigned them, that they are to be sealed. 
But infants are not such servants,—they are not engaged 
directly and publicly in God’s service, and filling offices of 
labor that are expressly assigned to them. 

3. The object of the sealing is to make it manifest to 
spectators that those who are sealed are the servants of God. 
It is as his servants that his name is stamped on their fore- 
heads, and in order that all who see them may have indu- 
bitable evidence that they are such. But infants give no 
such visible evidence that they are holy. In their best 
moods they are only harmless,—they exhibit no positive 
virtues. 
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4, The persons sealed were all of the tribes of Israel, who 
are symbols of the analogous divisions of the Christian 
church. The persons represented by the sealed are there- 
fore to belong exclusively to the church. They cannot, then, 
be deceased infants of all nations, nor infants of all nations, 
Heathen as well as Christian, of the age to which the vision 
refers. 

This is clear also from the fuller delineations of them, 
chapter xiv. 1-5. 

“ And I looked, and behold the Lamb stood upon Mount 
Zion, and with him the hundred forty-four thousand, having 
his name, and the name of his Father written upon their 
foreheads. And I heard a voice from heaven as a voice of 
many waters, and as a voice of loud thunder; and the 
voice which I heard was as of harpers harping with their 
harps; and they sung as it were a new song before the 
throne, and before the living creatures, and the elders. And 
no one could learn the song except the hundred forty-four 
thousand who had been redeemed from the earth. These 
are they who were not defiled with women; for they are 
pure. These are they who follow the Lamb wherever he 
may go. These were redeemed from among men, a first 
fruit unto God and to the Lamb; and in their mouth false- 
hood was not found, for they are spotless.” 

It is manifest that those persons thus distinguished for 
their fidelity to Christ and the peculiarity of their redemp- 
tion are adults, not infants. 

1. Their redemption at the time to which the vision 
refers, will have been completed by a full deliverance from 
the penalty of sin. Instead, therefore, of being disem- 
bodied spirits, they will be either in glorified or immortal 
bodies. This is indicated by their standing on Mount Zion, 
which, though a visionary mount beheld in heaven—as 
appears from the chant being heard by the apostle from 
heaven—was doubtless a representative of the literal Zion 
in which Christ is to be enthroned as King, Ps. ii. His 
station on that mount implies, accordingly, that the epoch 
when the vision is to be accomplished is after his second 
coming and enthronement as the King of the earth. It is 
to be after the resurrection, therefore, of the holy dead, and 
the transformation of the living to a like glory with the 
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raised saints, or to immortal. Moreover, their redemp- 
tion as a first fruit toGod and the Lamb, indicates that it is 
to be a deliverance from the sentence to death, either by a 
resurrection, or by a glorification or immortalization of their 
living bodies. But it cannot be by a resurrection from 
death in glory, as Christ himself is the first fruit by that 
resurrection, 1 Cor. xv. 23. The resurrection of all those 
who are his, in glory, is to be after his, and stand in the 
relation to his of the general harvest to the first fruits. The 
redemption of those represented by the hundred forty-four 
thousand is therefore a redemption from the sentence of 
death, either by a glorification, or an immortalization of their 
living bodies. Those, then, who are to be subjects of it are 
to be adults, not infants; as there is no intimation that infants 
are to be the first of those living at Christ’s coming who are 
to be delivered from mortality by a change of their living 
bodies in any form to deathlessness. 

2. Their characteristics, for which they are to receive the 
distinction they celebrate in their song, show, also, that they 
are to be adults, not infants. ‘ These are they who are not 
defiled with women, for they are spotless” in that relation. 
To be defiled with women in the sense of the prophecy, is 
to be defiled with the woman Babylon and her daughters. 
But they are representatives of the apostate churches that 
have united themselves to the civil governments by nation- 
alization, and have apostatized to a false worship. Not to 
be defiled with women, therefore, is not to have submitted 
to the usurped authority, embraced the false doctrines, and 
joined in the superstitious and idolatrous worship of those 
apostate hierarchies. They are adults, therefore, not infants, 
as infants act no part either with or against those hierarchies. 
That they cannot be infants is clear, also, from the fact that 
half of those who die in infancy being females, it were 
wholly inappropriate, in any sense, to exhibit it as a 
characteristic of them that they are not defiled with 
women. 

Another characteristic is, that lying, or a lie, has not been 
found in their mouth, for they are blameless in that respect. 
This is equivalent to a declaration that pure truth has been 
found in their mouth in their professions of allegiance to God ; 
and indicates, therefore, that they are adults who have 
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spoken as his avowed children, not infants who have not yet 
received the gift of speech. 

3. And this is seen, also, from the distinction with which 
they are crowned, and the reasons of that distinction. As 
Christ is the first fruit of those who are raised in glory from 
the dead, so these are a first fruit to God and to the Lamb, 
of those who are to be delivered from death in a mode in 
which the saints living on the earth at Christ’s second coming 
are to be delivered ; and that is, of most, a conversion of 
their living bodies to immortal, and perhaps of some, with- 
out that change, a transfiguration to glory ; as it is revealed 
that the bodies of all believers are at length to be made like 
unto Christ’s glorious body. Phil. iii. 21. If the latter, 
then the distinction they are to receive is, that they are to 
be the first of the living who are to be transfigured to glory, 
like that of the risen saints; and like the first ripe heads of 
a grain crop, to be followed by the general harvest of others 
who are to be gathered in that form into the kingdom. 

Who, then, arethose represented by the hundred forty- 
four thousand, and what are the reasons that they are to 
receive this peculiar honor ? 

The vision in which their sealing is foreshown, indicates 
that their period is to be under the sixth seal, shortly before 
the great tempest in the political and religious world, which 
is to be followed by Christ’s coming. In like manner, the 
full redemption that is predicated of them, chap. xiv. 1-5, 
and their standing with Christ on Mount Zion, imply that 
the peculiar gift with which they are to be signalized from 
all others, is to be conferred on them at his second coming. 

They are to be eminent servants of God. It is as his ser- 
vants that they are to be sealed, and the object of the seal- 
ing is to make it manifest to all that they are. As the name 
of God, stamped on their foreheads, would make it apparent 
to all beholders that they are his; so that which the name 
of God, stamped on their brows symbolizes, is something that 
will make it equally manifest that they are his. The influ- 
ences to which they are to be subjected—denoted by the 
sealing—will cause them to give the most indubitable public 
proofs of their allegiance. 

Their characteristic, ‘“ These are they who were not defiled 
with women, for they are pure,” shows that the relation in 
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which they manifest that allegiance is in refusing union 
with, and submission to, the apostate hierarchies which, in 
conjunction with the state, offer and enforce a false worship, 
and substitute a false method of salvation in place of the true, 

The visions foreshow, therefore, that shortly before Christ’s 
second coming, the Catholic hierarchies are to make a vio- 
lent attempt to force the true worshippers to submit to their 
authority and join in their superstitious and impious rites: 
and that God will raise up men, symbolized by the sealing 
angel from the sun-rising, who will lead the servants of 
God to maintain their fidelity, and display it in the most 
decisive form ; and that for this they are to receive the re- 
ward of being the first to be delivered from death bya 
transfiguration to glory, if that be the distinction with which 
they are to be signalized. 


Ill. —SYSTEMATIC BENEFICENCE. 


“T have been directing my attention,” a correspondent 
says, “to the subject of Systematic Beneticence, and the 
result of my inquiries is that God has never relinquished 
his claim to one-tenth of man’s income, but that he requires 
it now, as he did under the former dispensation; and that 
in addition to this, he asks his people to express their grati- 
tude and beneficence by free-will offerings.” And he asks 
us to state our views on the subject. 

We do not concur in his judgment. The tithes were to 
be given to the priests and Levites for the support of that 
sacred order. Num. xviii. 21. The supposition that the law of 
tithes is still in force, is the supposition, therefore, that tithes 
are to be paid to the ministers of the Christian church. But 
no such law is recognised in the New Testament as obliga- 
tory. The right of those who preach the gospel to live of 
the gospel, as those who served the altar lived of the altar, 
is recognised; but’ there is no indication of the ratio in 
which individuals are to contribute to support the ministry. 
It is left to each one to determine both what he shall give, 
and to whom he shall give it. Besides, to support the 
ministers of the gospel, is but one of the objects to which 
believers are to make appropriations of their property. The 
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Israelites, besides paying tithes to the Levites, were required 
to provide for the poor and the stranger ; and believers are 
enjoined to be hospitable and to feed the hungry and clothe 
the naked; and fulfilling their duty to the suffering in the 
persecution that is immediately to precede Christ’s coming, 
is made by him a test of their fitness for admission to his 
kingdom. 

The true rule is, to consecrate all that one has to God, 
and to make that appropriation of it, to one’s own wants, 
and the wants of his family and dependents, to the support 
and spread of the gospel, to the education of the young, to 
the relief of the suffering, and to other charitable and reli- 
gious objects, which shall, in the wisest manner, answer to 
the various injunctions of the sacred word. To one man 
the appropriation of but a tenth of his income would fall far 
below his duty. He may have already reached a fortune 
that makes it unsuitable and a burden to add to it any fur- 
ther accumulations; to another, the whole of whose earn- 
ings are required to supply the wants of his own family, the 
gift of a tenth to the support of a minister, or any other reli- 
gious person, may be unwise and wrong. As duty in this 
as in many other cases depends upon circumstances, indivi- 
duals must adjust their course to their condition, recognising 
the possessions with which they are intrusted as the gift of 
God, and aiming to use them in such a manner as to answer 
the ends for which he has bestowed them. 


IV.—BELIEVERS PARTAKERS OF THE SUFFERINGS OF CHRIST. 


Believers, we are reminded by a correspondent, are 
represented as partaking in the sufferings of Christ. Peter 
says: “ Rejoice, inasmuch as ye are partakers of Christ’s 
sufferings,” 1 Peter iv. 13. And Paul that “as they are 
partakers of his sufferings, so shall they be also of the con- 
solation,” 2 Cor.i. 7. And we are asked how it is that 
they partake of his sufferings: or rather, which of them it 
is that they partake? 

We answer—it is not his vicarious sufferings. They are 
not sacrificial victims; they are not substitutes for others in 
the inflictions to which they are subjected. Nor are their 
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sufferings, though unto death, expiative of sin either of 
others or their own. They differ from his sufferings in all 
the relations in which his were official. His were the 
sufferings of an innocent person; theirs are the sufferings 
of beings that are sinful. His were the sufferings of a 
man in union with God; theirs are the sufferings of mere 
human beings. He suffered in order that he might redeem 
the guilty from destruction; they suffer simply because 
they accept and trust him as having died to redeem them 
and others. He suffered that he might deliver them from 
sin; they suffer that they may show that they are redeemed 
by him from its dominion, and have become the true chil- 
dren of God. Their sufferings have nothing of an official 
or expiatory character therefore, any more than the ordi- 
nary distresses of want, pain, and sorrow, to which men are 
subjected, but are evils unjustly inflicted on them by ene- 
mies because of their obedience to Christ. They are borne 
in a wholly different relation, and have a wholly different 
end from his, by which he made expiation. 

But what is the sphere in which they are borne, and 
what are they in kind? How are they to be discriminated 
from their other physical or mental sufferings ? 

They are sufferings to which they are subjected by men 
because of their discipleship to Christ, and obedience under 
him to God. “ Rejoice, inasmuch as ye are partakers of 
Christ’s sufferings, that when his glory shall be revealed, ye 
may rejoice with exultation. If ye be reproached for 
the name of Christ, happy are ye; for the Spirit of glory 
and of God resteth upon you. On their part he is evil 
spoken of; but on your part he is glorified. But let none 
of you suffer as a murderer, or as a thief, or as an evil-doer, 
or as a busy-body in other men’s matters. Yet if as a 
Christian, let him not be ashamed, but let him glorify God 
on this behalf,’ 1 Peter iv. 13-16. It is thus simply in 
their sphere as believers in Christ, and because of their 
obedience as such, that they partake of his sufferings. In 
evils inflicted on them on other accounts, and especially be- 
cause of offences against his laws, they have no fellowship 
with him, but are subjects of his judgments in place of par- 
taking of his sufferings. 

What, then, are the particular forms of evil, in the endur- 
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ance of which on account of Christ, they are partakers of 
his sufferings? They are all those forms which Christ him- 
self endured from men because of his righteousness—such 
as opposition, false accusation, reviling, insult, scourging, 
death. Thus we are told that, “if when ye do well and 
suffer, ye take it patiently, this is acceptable with God. 
For even hereunto were ye called.” This is a form of obe- 
dience, therefore, to which the disciples of Christ are 
specially summoned. “For Christ also suffered for us, 
leaving us an example that we should walk in his steps.” 
And this example comprised all the forms of evil, from re- 
proaches and false accusations to death on the cross, to 
which he was subjected. “ Who when he was reviled, 
reviled not again; when he suffered he threatened not, but 
committed himself to him that judgeth righteously ; who 
his own self bore our sins in his own body on the tree, that 
we, being dead to sin, should live unto righteousness,” 1 
Pet. iii. 19-24. Whenever, then, the disciples of Christ 
follow his example in submitting to suffering, as his disci- 
ples, for well-doing, whether it be simply to opposition, 
hatred, false accusation, and reviling, or to bodily inflictions 
and death, they partake of his sufferings. 

These sufferings were, in the apostolic age, and for many 
centuries after, chiefly those of open persecution. Thus, 
Paul says, “ We are troubled on every side, yet not dis- 
tressed ; perplexed, but not in despair ; persecuted, but not 
forsaken; cast down, but not destroyed; always bearing 
about in the body the death of the Lord Jesus,” by being 
exposed to a like death for his sake, “that the life also of 
Jesus might be made manifest in our body. For we who 
live are always delivered unto death for Jesus’ sake,” 2 
Cor. iv. 8-11. “For thy sake are we killed all the day 
long, we are accounted as sheep for the slaughter,” Rom. 
viii. 36. This subjection of his people to the hatred and 
malice of men is a leading feature of God’s administration 
over them during the present dispensation. As Jews and 
Gentiles were allowed to act out their enmity to God in 
rejecting, reviling, and persecuting Christ while on earth, 
so the nations have in every subsequent age been allowed 
to act out their hearts towards his followers. And as Christ 
was called to render obedience to the Father, under the 
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greatest provocations from men; so his disciples are called 
to maintain their allegiance under the greatest temptations 
from human injustice and cruelty, to swerve from it. These 
persecutions began immediately after the day of Pentecost, 
and soon reached such a point that the believers were 
driven from Jerusalem to the neighboring countries; and as 
the gospel was preached in the cities of Syria, Egypt, Asia 
Minor, Greece, and Italy, it excited the enmity of Jews and 
Pagans, till in the reign of Nero, the Roman government 
began to arm itself against it, and a series of cruel and 
bloody persecutions commenced, that harassed the church 
at intervals for two hundred and fifty years, and consigned 
multitudes to prison, to the mines, to the block, and to the 
flames. On the fall of the Pagan power and the nationali- 
zation of the church by Constantine, he began an equally 
virulent war on the true worshippers, that has raged in the 
eastern empire under Greeks, Saracens, or Turks, through 
more than fifteen centuries, and in the west under the 
Roman emperors, their Gothic successors, and the Romish 
church, to the present time. Far the greatest portion of the 
true people of God have been subjected, in some form, to 
this war of hatred and cruelty throughout this long train of 
ages, and the hosts swept to death amount to millions. It 
is to this persecution that was thus to reign throughout the 
present dispensation, that the passages we have quoted and 
others of the like nature refer. It is to continue till Christ 
comes the second time, and assumes the sceptre of the 
world. 

That his disciples should thus be subjected to a fierce and 
relentless war from implacable enemies for ages, must have 
ends of the utmost moment. What are they? We can 
see that the injurious and malignant treatment which Christ 
met during his ministry, and especially during his trial and 
crucifixion, was a severe test of his allegiance to the Father, 
and gave a decisiveness and intensity to his obedience it 
would not have possessed had he suffered no injustice from 
men ;—had he instead been soothed in his agonies by their 
sympathy and love. In maintaining an unrufiled serenity 
under their false accusations, scoffs, and malice; in pitying 
them, forgiving them, loving them still, and voluntarily 
dying for them, while outraged and insulted by them in the 
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most cruel form, he sustained an unfaltering allegiance to 
God in the most difficult conditions, and gave the highest 
conceivable proofs of perfect rectitude. His obedience, 
accordingly, was of the loftiest excellence, and forms the 
most adequate ground for the justification of his people. 
The universe of intelligences that witnessed, or that gain a 
knowledge of it, see that he gave proofs of allegiance that 
are suitable to his station as the head and Redeemer of our 
fallen race, and rendered an obedience that is appropriate 
to the great office it fills in the redemption of his people. 

On the other hand, the nation to whom he came, in their 
rejection, persecution, and crucifixion of him, gave the most 
decisive and awful proofs of the reality of their alienation 
from God and need of such a redemption as Christ came to 
accomplish ; and these demonstrations are doubtless of the 
greatest moment to the instruction of the universe. They 
see in them that Christ is adequate to the office he has un- 
dertaken, and that he fills it with perfection. They see, on 
the other side, that men are such fallen and hostile beings, 
as he represents them, and that they need such a Saviour 
as he is, and such a salvation as he came to bestow. 

But the subjection of his people to the trials of persecu- 
tion, has the effect, also, to give far higher strength and vir- 
tue to their obedience. In submitting patiently to injury 
because of their faith in Christ; in yielding up their pro- 
perty, their persons, their lives, in allegiance to him, they 
not only give more emphatic proofs of a genuine, fervid, 
and supreme love than a compliance with his will in con- 
ditions of ease and popularity could form, but the highest of 
which our nature admits. No test of allegiance can tran- 
scend in severity that to which the victims of the scourge, 
the rack, the stake, the cross, are subjected. And this 
demonstration, and on so vast a scale, is undoubtedly of the 
greatest moment to the vindication of God. The universe 
now see the most indubitable proofs of the reality of their 
renovation and return to holiness, whom he forgives, adopts 
as his children, and admits to his everlasting favor. 

On the other side, their enemies give the same proofs, in 
their persecution of them, of their alienation from God, and 
vassalage to sin, as were given by the Jews in their hatred 
and crucifixion of Christ. And this verification, in so many 
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individuals and through so many ages, of the great facts on 
which God proceeds in his work of redemption, has ends, 
doubtless, of the greatest necessity in his administration of 
the universe. All his subjects see in it the most ample evi- 
dence that men are what God represents them; and that 
they need such a renovation as his Spirit accomplishes; and 
the proofs of these truths will sooner reach a sum that will 
render any further exemplifications of them unnecessary, 
and open the way for the redemption of all the generations 
that thereafter come into life through eternal ages. 

This war on the disciples of Christ has not yet reached its 
end. There is yet to be a persecution more fierce and ex- 
terminating, probably, than any that has yet been seen, 
when the witnesses are to be slain, and their enemies are, 
for a short time, to regard themselves as about to strike the 
kingdom of God from the earth. 

The inflictions to which the followers of Christ are thus 
subjected, however ignominious in the eyes of their perse- 
cutors, are honorable in the sight of God, and are to meet 
a glorious reward. He does not desert them in their great 
trials, but sustains them by supports that are equal to their 
necessities. “ Most gladly will I glory in infirmities, that 
the power of Christ may rest upon me. I take pleasure in 
infirmities, in reproaches, in necessities, in persecutions, in 
distresses for Christ’s sake ; for when I am weak, then am 
I strong,” 2 Cor. xii. 9, 10. “Blessed are they who are 
persecuted for righteousness’ sake, for theirs is the kingdom 
of heaven. Blessed are ye when men shall revile you, and 
persecute you, and shall say all manner of evil against you 
falsely for my sake. Rejoice, and be exceeding glad, for great 
is your reward in heaven,” Matt. v. 10-12. As they give 
eminent proofs of allegiance in submitting to the greatest 
sufferings for Christ’s sake, so they will receive as eminent 
tokens of his approval, in the honors with which he will 
crown them in his kingdom. 

Let us not forget that we are to cherish the spirit of mar- 
tyrs, in the patient endurance of the evils which we meet 
from men, and the unreserved submission of ourselves to 
him, though we are not called to suffer the tortures of the 
rack, or give up our lives for Christ’s sake. If we are truly 
his disciples, we shall be sure to encounter, in a measure, 
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the rage of his enemies ; and if his Spirit reigns within us, 
we shall be as ready to glorify him on the scaffold and at the 
stake, as the long train of confessors have been who have 
met death for his name without trembling. 





Ant. VIII.—Lirerary anp Criticat Notices. 


1, Sermons TO THE CuuRcHEs. By Francis Wayland. New 
York: Sheldon, Blakeman and Co. Boston: Gould and Lin- 
coln, 1858. 


Tue aim of the author in these discourses, is to present what he 
regards as the scriptural view of the office of the Christian minis- 
try, of the sphere the church is to occupy in teaching and spread- 
ing the gospel; of the mode in which public worship should be 
conducted, of prayer, of the use to be made of riches, and other 
themes, in contradistinction from opinions and practices that 
generally prevail. The Sermons are, in fact, criticisms on the 
ministry and church, on modern edifices for public worship, on 
current styles of preaching, prayer, and singing, on the languid 
piety of the age, on slavery to opinion and fashion, on the mis- 
use of talent, learning, and wealth ;—in which he presents, 
though a very sad, yet in a great measure, a truthful picture of 
errors and defects that mark the period; while he paints now 
and then with too strong colors, and falls, we think, in his notions 
respecting the ministry and church into important inconsistences 
and errors, He speaks of the apostolic church as “ without any 
organization,” p. 77; and says, “ We find in the New Testa- 
ment not a word about the different grades of office, or their 
functions, duties, responsibilities, and powers, such as we find in 
the constitutions of all other bodies politic. Our Lord, once for 
all, repudiates in the most pointed manner every such idea as 
wholly inconsistent with the nature of the church which he was 
establishing. ‘ One is your Master, said he, ‘even Christ, and 
all ye are brethren? We see, then, that in Christ’s view of his 
church there was one head over all, and that all the members 
were on the level of absolute equality,” pp. 66,67. This seems 
equivalent to declaring that no offices were constituted by Christ 
in the church, and no persons appointed apostles, teachers, 
elders, or evangelists, by him. But that is against Dr. Way- 
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land’s own concession, and the clearest testimony of the New 
Testament. ‘ When he ascended up on high, he gave gifts unto 
men”—constituting “ the apostles, and the prophets, the evange- 
lists also, and the pastors and teachers ;”—and for what? “For 
the perfecting of the saints unto the work of service assigned 
to them, in order to the upbuilding of the body of Christ,» 
by the conversion of others to the faith. Eph. iv. 10-12. Christ 
thus not only constituted these several orders of officers in the 
church, but he appointed them for the express purpose of fitting 
the other members of the church for the sphere in which they were 
to serve, in order to the augmentation of his body, by winning 
fresh converts to the faith. While, therefore, it indicates that 
every ordinary member of the church had a service to render in 
advancing Christ’s kingdom, it teaches clearly that the sphere in 
which he was to serve was altogether distinct from that of apos- 
tles, evangelists, and pastors, who were expressly appointed to 
the office of preaching and ruling. And this, Dr. W., in effect 
concedes ; as he admits that persons were set apart to those spe- 
cial duties, while he maintains that they, in fact, lay within the 
sphere that is common to all believers. “ It seems plainly to be 
the will of Christ,” he says, “that some of his disciples should 
addict themselves exclusively to the ministry of the gospel. Such 
men are called elders, presbyters, bishops, ministers of the word, 
or stewards of the mysteries of the word of God,” p. 30. He 
is in error, therefore, in holding that the apostolic church, though 
constituted with a gradation of officers, and a body of members 
who had no function as teachers or rulers towards the rest, yet 
was not organized as a society ; and in imagining that the 
appointment of certain persons to the office of teaching and ruling 
the church, implies the preclusion of the unofficial members from 
teaching in their own spheres, and proclaiming the gospel as 
opportunity offers to those who are out of the church. It in- 
volves, however, no denial of their right or duty to communi- 
cate the gospel to those to whom they have access, in their cha- 
racter as unofficial disciples of Christ. Their occupying the 
place of hearers and learners only in the church, is perfectly con- 
sistent with, and indeed, in order to their assuming an active 
part in speaking of the things of Christ in their intercourse with 
others around them, and endeavoring to win them to the know- 
ledge and acceptance of him as their Saviour. 

He falls into error, also, in teaching that the very end for 
which the church is constituted, and the great duty it is called to 
perform is, the conversion of the world; and conceiving that if 
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it but makes the efforts it should for that purpose, it will suc- 
ceed, and bring all nations and all individuals to submission to 
Christ, pp. 69-89. But he here confounds the duty of pro- 
claiming the gospel to all nations, with their conversion, which 
is the work not of human teachers, but of the Divine Spirit ; and 
assumes, Without authority and against the teachings of the 
sacred word, that the communication of the gospel to all nations 
will indubitably be followed by their conversion. But the Scrip- 
tures give no intimation that the announcement to all nations of 
the glad tidings of salvation through Christ is to be followed by 
their universal conversion, any more than that the preaching of 
Christ to any particular nation is to be followed by the conver- 
sion of that nation universally to faith and obedience. There is 
no hint in the institution of the church, or the predictions re- 
specting it, that the world is to be converted by its instrumen- 
tality. So far from it, Christ forewarned his disciples that he 
sent them forth as lambs among wolves; that the world should 
arm itself against them, and persecute and slaughter them ; that 
false teachers should arise in the church itself, and arrogating 
the prerogatives of God, and perverting his truth, should assail 
and destroy his faithful worshippers: and that this war on his 
kingdom should continue down to the time of his second coming. 
One of the greatest and most emphatic offices the genuine fol- 
lowers of Christ are to fill during this period is, to maintain an 
unfaltering allegiance under this storm of fiery trials; to imitate 
the meekness, the patience, the steadfastness of Christ, under the 
similar persecutions he endured ; to exemplify in the most deci- 
sive forms the new-born spirit of love and righteousness with 
which they are inspired ; and demonstrate by an unconquerable 
fidelity, that they are meet to be owned by God as his genuine 
children, and admitted as such to the rewards of his eternal 
kingdom. It is not to be till these great trials are passed and 
the truths they unfold are set forth in so full a light as to render 
their further demonstration unnecessary, that the redemption of 
the world is to take place; and that is to be at Christ’s coming 
in the clouds of heaven, when he is to receive the world as his 
kingdom, that all people, nations, and languages may serve him. 
The church, indeed, is not to rouse itself to the proclamation of 
the gospel to the whole world with an energy at all proportioned 
to the greatness of the work, till it shall become persuaded that 
the advent of Christ is nigh, and shall feel itself specially sum- 
moned to warn the nations of his approach. It will not be 
till those, whom the angel flying through mid-heaven with the 
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gospel represents, shall become aware of his approach that they 
will begin their cry, “ Fear God and give glory to him, for the 
hour of his judgment is come.” But when that great epoch 
arrives, the disciples of Christ, extricated from the delusions, and 
relinquishing the ambitions of the world, and looking for that 
blessed hope, even the glorious appearing of the great God our 
Saviour Jesus Christ, will engage in the work with an earnest- 
ness and devotedness suitable to the exigency, and will accom- 
plish in a few years what the church, as it now proceeds, would 
not achieve in centuries. 

Apart from these mistaken views—which give shape and color 
in a measure to his whole system of thought—Dr. W.’s volume 
is a very earnest and timely protest against the languid piety 
and narrow faith of the church, its neglect of great and essential 
duties, its immersion in the cares, pleasures, and ambitions of 
the world. He sees not only that the church of Christ is ina 
degree at a stand, but that the great enemy is making fatal 
inroads upon it, and that unless it be roused to a new life and 
activity, its movement must be retrograde instead of forward, 
and the world remain unreclaimed from its wickedness; and his 
aim is, by bold pictures of the evils that prevail, and fervid 
appeals, to rouse the people of God to a more earnest conse- 
cration to his service. 


2. Tue GospeL accorpinc TO Marx. Explained by Joseph 
Addison Alexander. New York: Charles Scribner, 1858. 


Dr. ALEXANDER, instead of deeming the gospel by Mark, as 
many have done, as in a large measure a compilation from 
Matthew and Luke, regards it as an independent history distin- 
guished by important peculiarities,—especially vivid pictures 
of Christ’s acts rather than recitals of his discourses, and more 
minute and graphic delineations of scenes and occurrences, than 
are given in the other evangelists. These views, which are 
entertained also by other able scholars, we believe to be altoge- 
ther just and essential, in order to a proper appreciation of the 
gospel. He maintains, also, that it may most advantageously 
be taken first in the study of the four evangelists. It may, 
undyubtedly, in order to the clearest and fullest impression of 
Mark’s peculiarities, and vivid conceptions of particular acts and 
scenes, 
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the text, in contradistinction from doctrinal or practical deduc- 
tions from it; that is, it gives the meaning of all the important 
terms, and the sense of expressions and propositions, points out the 
connexion of incidents and thoughts in narratives and discourses, 
unfolds the occasions of transactions and teachings, and furnishes 
such geographical and historical illustrations as are needed :— 
in short, aims to present that group of facts and considera- 
tions in a brief and pointed manner, that will enable the student 
to form a just estimate of the occasions, scenes, actors, actions, 
teachings, and events, that are pictured in the evangelist’s nar- 
rative; and it is ably and nobly done; bearing throughout the 
stamp of independent investigation, large knowledge, and good 
judgment, and bespeaking often an unusually keen discernment 
and appreciation of the meaning of Christ’s teachings. In his 
exposition of the thirteenth chapter, he leaves the nature and 
time of the coming Christ there foretells, undecided; but 
intimates that a fuller consideration of the question may be 
expected in his notice of the parallel passage in Matthew. We 
recommend the volume to our readers as a decidedly better 
auxiliary to the study of Mark, than any other single work that 
we know. 


3. A Text Book or VeceraBLE AND ANIMAL PuysIoLocy. 
Designed for the use of Schools, Seminaries, and Colleges. By 
Henry Goadby, M.D. Embellished with upwards of four 
hundred and fifty Illustrations. New York: D. Appleton and 
Co., 1858. 


Tux physiology of plants and animals is one of the most 
entertaining branches of modern science, and is important to be 
known in order both to a just appreciation of the power and 
skill displayed in their structure, and to the correction of mista- 
ken notions into which most fall, that, with the present means 
of instruction, are incompatible with an enlarged and tasteful 
education. This volume furnishes the requisite information on 
the subject in a very simple, clear, and attractive form. The 
author begins with the primary elements of vegetable and ani- 
mal organisms, unfolds the structure and functions of their 
several parts, and indicates the offices which air, light, heat, 
moisture, and other agents fill in their nourishment and life. 
The descriptions are brief and tasteful, and are embellished by 
a splendid array of illustrative sketches and pictures. 
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4. A Pratn CoMMENTARY ON THE Four Hoty Gosprts, In- 
tended chiefly for Devotional Reading, in two volumes, 
Complete from the London edition. Philadelphia: Herman 
Hooker. 


Turis work, from the pen, it is said, of Dr. Burgon, of Oriel 
College, Oxford, is not critical or expository in the usual sense 
of the terms, but simply presents in a brief form such thoughts 
as the author deems adapted to lead the reader to discern the 
scope of the text and derive from it the impressions it is 
designed to produce. It is the product of a pious rather than a 
scholarly mind, of practical views instead of thorough research, 
and may be read with advantage by those whose aim is to 
remind themselves of the leading truths of the gospel, and 
make them the means in a simple form of quickening and sus- 
taining their religious affections. 


5. Discourses oN Common Topics oF CurisTIAN Fairs anp 
Practice. By James W. Alexander, D.D. New York: 
Charles Scribner, 1858. 


TuEsE discourses are not generally of the more finished class 
that proceed from the author’s pen, but approach rather in dis- 
cursiveness of thought and familiarity of style extemporaneous 
addresses, and they will not be unwelcome to many on that 
account. The themes are well chosen, and treated with great 
freedom of remark and expression. Those are especially en- 
titled to notice in which he inveighs against reigning evils of the 
time. Of these we especially commend to the notice of readers 
that on “ Modern Unbelief,” in which he depicts the hideous 
features of the fashionable pantheism that passes under the 
names of the Kantian Metaphysics, Coleridgeism, the Science 
of Mind, and Rational Psycholegy. How many thousands of 
the young men of our country might have been saved from the 
blight of that system, had the teachers in our chief seminaries, 
and the leading preachers in our pulpits twenty years ago, 
pointed out its atheistic character. The discourses on the Incar- 
nation, on the Blood of Sprinkling, and on Strength in Christ, 
are particularly marked by fresh and impressive thought, and 
the volume is throughout vivacious and stirring. 


6. Tue Lire anp Lanours or THE Rev. Daniet Baker, D.D., 
Pastor and Evangelist. Prepared by his Son, Rev. William 
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Baker, Pastor of the Presbyterian Church, Austin, Texas. 
Philadelphia: W. 8. and A. Martien, 1858. 


Tus isa memoir of a very ardent, a very laborious, and a very 
successful minister of Christ ; presenting fine traits of character, 
and abounding with interesting details. He had his birth in 
Georgia, his education partly at Princeton, partly in Virginia ; 
and the south, for which his bold and ardent temperament fitted 
him, rather than for the cooler climes of the north, was the 
scene of his labors. After preaching for a period in Virginia, 
he became pastor of a Presbyterian church in Washington, and 
spent there several years of activity and usefulness. He was 
then called to the church in Savannah, left vacant by the death 
of Dr. Kollock. The most important period of his life appears 
to have been the two or three years following his removal from 
Savannah, in which he labored as an evangelist in Georgia, 
South Carolina, Ohio, and Kentucky, and with extraordinary 
tokens of God’s blessing. After a settlement in Frankfort, 
Kentucky, and afterwards in Tuskaloosa, Alabama, he, in 1840, 
went as a missionary to Texas, and there continued as mission- 
ary, pastor, or president of the College at Austin, founded by 
his instrumentality, to the close of his life in 1857. He was dis- 
tinguished for simplicity, frankness, generosity, and fervor; and 
if we may judge from the impression he seems everywhere to 
have made, must have risen often to commanding power as a 
speaker. 


7. Hapst rv Syria; or, Three Years in Jerusalem. By Mrs. 
Sarah Barclay Johnson. Philadelphia: James Challen and 
Son, 1858. 


Tuts is a series of brief and agreeable sketches of the principal 
objects of interest in Jerusalem and its vicinity, Bethlehem, 
Jericho, and the Dead Sea, and descriptions of the condition and 
manners of the different classes of the population in the capital 
and the country. The author, from her long residence at 
Jerusalem, and the position of her father, became acquainted 
with Turks, Arabs, and Jews; associated with Mahommedan 
ladies of rank, and, disguised in an oriental dress, was admitted 
— a party of them to the Mosk of Omar, and the Tomb of 
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8. Iv anp Arounp Sramsout. By Mrs. Edmund Hornby. 
Philadelphia: James Challen and Son, 1858. 


A voice of letters by an English lady to her friends at home, 
written in 1855, just after the fall of Sebastopol, and 1856, and 
presenting many anecdotes of the war, descriptions of the 
scenery around Constantinople, and pictures of the many-tongued 
and various-mannered people who at that period thronged that 
ancient capital. They are unstudied, but fresh and vivacious, 
the work of one who gazed with curiosity and interest on the 
strange spectacles that met her eye, and was touched with all 
the variety of emotion which the singular mixture of resplend- 
ent and gloomy, of gay and sorrowful objects they presented, 
might naturally excite in a sensitive mind. 


9. Seven Mires arounp JErusatem. By the Rev. Henry 
Osborn, Philadelphia: James Challen and Son, 1858, 


Tuts tasteful map embraces a circuit of seven miles round Jeru- 
salem, divided into as many circles, giving all the principal 
localities, and indicating the direction of many important places 
lying beyond the line of the map. The surveys on which it is 
founded, are said to have been taken under the most advanta- 
geous circumstances, 


10. Pearts or Tuoveut, Reticious AND Pxtosopuical. 
Gathered from Old Authors. New York: Stanford and De- 
lisser, 1858. 


A BEAUTIFUL collection of short passages—didactic, sentimental, 
and descriptive—on a great variety of topics, from eminent 
authors, and worthy to be entitled Gems. 


11. Pracricat Sermons. By N. W. Taylor, D.D., late Dwight 
Professor of Didactic Theology in Yale College. New York: 
Clark, Austin and Smith, 1858. 


Tue author of these discourses appears better in the treatment 
of simple topics, like those of ordinary sermons, than metaphy- 
sics or great principles of the Divine administration, which, 
from their largeness, complexity, and remoteness of relation 
transcending his grasp, were contemplated by him with a dim 
and bewildering gaze. » His sermons also appear better printed 
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than pronounced by him, as he had not an easy and persuasive 
elocution. These, as far as we have examined them, are very 
fair specimens of his cast of thought and style. They are clear, 
argumentative, and earnest, though never rising into the region 
of eloquence ; never reaching any of those lofty thoughts, or 
bursts of impassioned emotion, that strike the hearer with re- 
sistless power, and bear him away at the will of the orator. 
Jnstead, Dr. T. appears too much in the attitude of an assailant, 
and, however urgent, fails of his object because aiming to con- 
quer rather than to win. This volume of thirty-two sermons is 
seen at a glance to be the product of a New England writer, 
from its prevailing exhibition of God as a lawgiver and man as 
a subject of law. It presents no vivid views of the work of re- 
demption. The publishers state, in a note, that it is to be fol- 
lowed by others, in which Dr, T,.’s Lectures on Moral Govern- 
ment, Mental and Moral Philosophy, and Didactic Theology 
will appear. 


12. Taz New TrestamMent oF our Lorp anv Saviour JEsvs 
Curist. Translated out of the Original Greek, and with for- 
mer Translations diligently compared and revised. New 
York: Collins and Brother, 1858. 


Tuts edition adheres to the received English version, but omit- 
ting the divisions of chapter and verse, arranges the text in 
paragraphs, according to the topics of which it treats. Pas- 
sages from the Old Testament are indicated by quotation marks. 


13, ANNALS oF THE AMERICAN PuLpir; or, Commemorative 
Notices of Distinguished American Clergymen of Various 
Denominations, from the Early Settlement of the Country to 
the Close of the Year Eighteen Hundred and Fifty-Five, with 
Historical Introductions. By William B. Sprague, D.D. Vol. 
V. Episcoparian. New York: R. Carter and Brother, 1858. 


We have only space in the present Number to announce this 
volume, but shall recur to it on a future occasion. 


14, Tux Bririsn Pertopicats. Republished by L. Scott & Co. 


Tue Westminster opens with an able article on France, under 
Louis Napoleon, in which the writer points out the leading fea- 
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tures of the emperor’s policy, namely, the investiture of the 
church with the control of education in schools, academies, and 
colleges; the suppression of the freedom of speech and the 
press; and the concentration of all authority in the emperor, 
and enforcement of his arbitrary will by the power of the army; 
and expresses the conviction that his rule, instead of resting on 
a solid foundation, is built on a surging volcano that must ere 
long, and may at any moment, draw it into its yawning depths, 
or hurl it to the air, and leave the nation a prey to fresh anar- 
chies and revolutions. 

A long disquisition is devoted to the statement, defence, and 
commendation of the philosophical and theological opinions of 
Francis W. Newman, author of “ Phases of Faith” and other 
sceptical works, in which the writer renews the assault on the 
Scriptures, characteristic of the Westminster, and re-asserts the 
objections of fashionable infidelity. The overwhelming con- 
futation of Mr. Newman by the author of the “ Eclipse of 
Faith,” the critic aims to set aside by pointing to what he 
deems a flaw in here and there a step in that writer’s reasonings, 

The article on Jean Calas, who was martyred at Toulouse in 
1762, presents a very just view of that horrible transaction. 
Atrocious as it was in every relation, the events of the last few 
years, both in France and Italy, show that the spirit of the 
Catholic priests and a large body of the people, is essentially 
the same now as a hundred years ago. Nothing but power is 
wanting to renew the bloody persecutions of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, 

The number has several other attractive articles. 

Among the disquisitions in the Edinburgh, one of the most 
entertaining is on the Pottery of the Ancients, especially the 
painted vases found in the tombs of Etruria, Greece, and the 
islands of the Mediterranean. It has been much debated by 
antiquarians whether those vases, resembling each other in mate- 
rial, in form, in the devices with which they are adorned, and 
the inscriptions they bear, were manufactured in the regions 
where they are found, or were imported from Greece. The 
writer regards them, and for apparently sufficient reasons, as 
having been wrought at Corinth, Athens, or other great seats 
where it is known they were produced on a large scale, and dis- 
tributed through the marts of commerce to the centres of civi. 
lization and wealth, in the Adriatic, Italy, Sicily, Crete, Asia 
Minor, and Northern Africa. 

The article on the Stereoscope and Binocular Vision, is of 
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still greater interest. When angular, uneven, or different- 
colored objects are looked at with both eyes, the image in the 
right differs slightly from that in the left, because, being seen 
at a different angle, more of the object on its right side, and less 
on its left, is seen, and because, the light from it being reflected 
at a different angle, the object differs in its hues. There are 
persons in whose eyes, from insensibility at the centre of the 
retina, when looking at an object so near that the axes are much 
converged, the image is formed only on the outside of each 
retina, and thence at such diffgring angles as to be distinguish- 
able as two wholly separate pictures, and differing in hue accord- 
ing to the difference of the rays that are reflected to the two 
eyes. The object of the stereoscope is to exemplify this differ- 
ence of the images, and show that the mind gains a better view 
of the figure and relations of an object than it would if the 
images were identically the same. Pictures are taken of an 
object as beheld by each eye separately, and placed in the in- 
strument, so that, when gazed at, the right eye sees only the 
picture answering to the image which the object itself would 
paint on its retina if beheld by that eye alone, and the left sees 
only the image it would receive from the object if looking at it 
alone ; and the effect is, that the two pictures are beheld by the 
mind as if identically the same, not distinct objects, and a far 
fuller vision gained of its shape, color, and surroundings, 
than would be obtained by a single eye. The honor of invent- 
ing the stereoscope is assigned to Professor Wheatstone. Much 
curious information is given in the article on the way in which 
we learn to judge of distances, and on other processes of sight. 

The Edinburgh dishonors itself by a very vituperative article 
on the United States and the colony at Liberia, in reference to 
slavery. Notwithstanding the passionate asseverations that 
England will never cease its war on the slave-trade and slavery, 
we think it probable this article was prompted by the fact that 
a change in the public mind in Great Britain on the subject is 
in progress, and that indications appear that a powerful party 
may, ere long, be found advocating a return, in some form, to 
compulsory labor in their colonies. 

The author of the article on Gladstone’s Homer denies, with 
great earnestness, against Mr. G., the accuracy of the present 
text, and expresses the belief that important parts of the original 
poems—especially the Iliad—have been lost, and that others are 
wrongly arranged. 

The article in the London Quarterly on Cardinal Wiseman’s 
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Last Four Popes, is of interest. It is devoted chiefly to the his- 
tory of Pius VII., who, on the seizure of the Roman states by 
Buonaparte, in the beginning of the present century, was carried 
a prisoner to France, and forced to a Concordat in which he 
relinquished many of the assumed prerogatives of the Papal 
throne to the Emperor. Among the many changes that have 
surprised the world during the fifty years that have followed, 
none could then have been regarded more improbable than the 
reviviscence that has taken place of the power and influence of 
the papacy, the restoration of the Jesuits, the partial re-esta- 
blishment of the inquisition, and the re-animation of the priests 
and people with a spirit of persecution, The terrible blows 
inflicted on the Romish church by the French Revolution, and 
its overthrow, as a civil power, by Buonaparte, led the world to 
regard it as divested, essentially, of its ability to persecute, 
enforce its discipline, or even spread its doctrines. Even on the 
restoration of the Pope to his dominions, it was generally 
believed that his days of political influence were over, and that 
his power, as an ecclesiastic, would prove but a shadow of that 
which his predecessors had for so many ages exercised, The 
great changes, however, that have arisen in the other states, by 
which their governments have been weakened, have placed them 
under a necessity of conciliating and fustering the papacy, in 
order to secure its support to themselves, till the Pope, and the 
hierarchies in several of the leading kingdoms, have recovered, 
in a measure, their ancient sway, and are now looking with con- 
fidence at the next general revolution that shall occur in the civil 
governments, to rise again to supremacy. No rule, whatever its 
form may be, is likely to subsist for some time in France, Spain, 
Italy, or Germany, that has not the Catholic church for its 
ally. 

Those who have a taste for the passions, the arts, the con- 
flicts, and the honors of war, will find them depicted in vivid 
colors in the article on Sir Charles Napier, the conqueror of 
Scinde. To us the genius and achievements of James Watt, 
as delineated in the notice of the biographies of him that have 
recently appeared, are far more attractive. His labors, and 
those of other illustrious men in a similar sphere, Fulton, Whit- 
ney, Arkwright, and Stephenson, are benefactions to the race, 
enlarging the field of useful occupation, and augmenting the 
means of enjoyment to every individual whom their influence 
reaches. 

The North British has a series of agreeable articles. The 
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author of the first, on the Present Condition of France, aims to 
show by an array of statistics, that that country is not in a con- 
dition to engage in a war of conquest, the whole of its means 
being required to sustain a peace establishment. Its true policy 
calls it to the development of its resources—the improvement 
of its agriculture, the enlargement of its manufactures, and the 
extension of its external commerce. The writer maintains, 
however, that the military arrangements of the emperor con- 
template a war with England, and that the fortifications of 
Cherbourg are formed for the rapid embarkation of an army, 
not for defence against assailants. He regards it accordingly 
as incumbent on England to keep a large ficet in the channel 
ready for action at any moment, and a land force of sufficient 
size to meet such an exigency. 

The article on Translations from Sanskrit presents specimens 
of only moderate merit in thought and imagery. That lan- 
guage, unrivalled in perfection of structure, flexibility, copious- 
ness, and adaptation to paint every shape of conception and 
feeling, it is now held was not a native of India, but was intro- 
duced there by a people from Central Asia, and was the speech 
of Northern India during the ages of the Hebrew monarchy. 
Instead of being the parent of Persian, Armenian, Greek, Latin, 
and other western languages, it was derived, it is supposed, from 
the same stock as they. 

Next follows a sensible article on German Church Historians, 
in which their merits and defects are stated. The loud applauses 
lavished on Neander a few years ago have sunk into silence. 
His want of taste, his prolixity, and his desire to shape every 
thing in the mould of his philosophy, counterbalance, in a mea- 
sure, the praise that is justly due him for the thoroughness of 
his investigations and the candor of his statements. 

Gieseler also has great defects, and especially in those portions 
of his work that relate to Great Britain and this country. 
Guericke is far more highly commended for accuracy, judg- 
ment, and religious sensibility. Hase, Kurtz, Ritter, and others, 
are noticed with discrimination. 

The article on Oxford Aristotelianism, though tinged in a 
measure with partisanship, gives an instructive view of the dia- 
lectics and philosophy in which the writer regards the system of 
Aristotle, which has had so vast a sway for two thousand years, 
as having had its origin. 

The article on Aquatic Zoology is highly entertaining, as is 
that on the Decay of Modern Satire. 
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15. Patestine Past anp PresEnt, with Biblical, Literary, and 7 
Scientific Notices. By Rev. Henry 8. Osborn, A.M., Pro. 7 
fessor of Natural Science in Roanoke College, Virginia, with 7 
Original Illustrations, and a New Map of Palestine. Phila | 
delphia: James Challen and Son. New York: Sheldon, 
Blakeman and Co., 1858. 


WE have only space to give the title of this large and elegant 
volume, A notice of it will appear in our next number. 





ERRATA. 


Page 392, line 25, for enlighten, read enlightened. 
“ 409 and 410, for Kopiwous, read Kogivovs. 
410, for Kopivos, read Kogwos. 
412, line 16, for our Lord, read our Lord’s, 
420, “ 11, for Notwithstanding, read not understanding. 
430, “ 16, for pertinacity, read particularity. 
434, “ 36, for regarded him, read regarded them. 








